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FOREWORD. 


1 N 1 L5s Report hh Attempt is made to outline eome of the 
1 more important pruh'iin- politnul. social ami economic, 
«hich confront the triinmi*t ration of India, as well as some 
oi the method* h\ ninth these problems are being attacked. 
The period under renew • Utnds from \pril 1917 to December 
1318. the mouth* lie tween the end. of the financial year 

(March 31«t) and the on) of the < alcndar year (December 
31 -«t) having been nn bidet I with the object of minimising 
the intenal which rietossjnh elajiscs between the latest 
occurrences desnbod m a Report and the date upon which 
that Report becomes available to the public 

Alike in the spheres of foreign | mb tics, of constitutional 
refonn, and of economic development this period has been 
full of interest It has seen the last desperate effort of 
the Central Powers the threatened approach of the war to 
the borders of India the ralh of the country s resources to the 
Prime Ministers call It has witnessed much constitutional 
activity, both preceding and following the dec brat ion of August 
:10th, perhaps the most momentous announcement of policy 
ever made by Great Britain to India It has teen consi- 
derable industrial and comnieriial activity. Mde by side with 
ri«ing prices entailing distress to the poorer classes Doth on 
account of the magnitude of the changes which it has wit- 
nessed, and the importance of the events by which it has 
been characterised, it will probably rank among the most 
notable years in the history of the connection between Great 
Britain and India. 
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CHAPTER I. 

India and the War- 

le cuurse of affairs m India during the yeaTS 1917 and 1918 
pen go far governed by the world conflict that it might 
teem more appropriate to entitle this whole Report, rather 
one single chapter of it. “ India and the War.'’ For this 
reason any account of India durmg the period under 
n must be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 
i haie dominated that period — what India has done for the 
and what the war has done for India In the case of the 
it is possible to achieve something like precision We aie 
dealing largely with men, munitions, money and like thing* 
ttmg of exact measurement. But in the case ot the second 
estimate of the kind here attempted must be provisional 
until rears have passed, will it be possible to determine 
completeness the effect exerted by the war upon India 
* in the moral or in the material sphere At present, we 
* close to the canvas to do more than speculate upon the 
which tho picture will ultimately assume, 
lew of India’s war effort is possible without some 
account of the difficulties under which 
one lor c fl ort made. In Other parts 

of the Empire, it is not always realised 
ariiess that at the outbreak of the world 
most inadequately equipped lor the part 
impelled to play therein. Only a very 
>r, it had been officially determined bi 


Great Britain that the standard of the Indian military establis! 
ment was to be that required for the defence of India’s ow 
frontiers In consequence all the equipment, all the transport 
all the supplies were based upon that standard. Yet in tit 
course of the struggle India was obliged to undertake t ho tas! 
not merely of safeguarding her frontiers but also of renders 
assistance to the Empire in half a dozen theatres of war width 
remote from them Thu is not the place to recount in detail th< 
services rendered by Indian troops in France, m East Africa, in 
Palestine, in Mesopotamia, m Sahmiea. in Vden and the Persiin 
Gulf, but some idci of the strain suddenly placed upon tin" 
Indian nuhtarv mtrhinr mav be gathered from the fict tint 
by the end of the second year of the war nearly 80.0rtl 
HritisS officers and men. «nd IflO.OOO Indian oflieers and men, 
ad fulK trained am] equipped had been despatched oversets 
From the serv first .In it was the policy of the Government 

Htr fufr tilortt. ln,,w *° K' v '’ ♦'* ‘h® Horn* 

Government of e\ ervtlimg it posscsseil, 
whether troops or wsr U.itemls August |«H » found the India’! 
Ari.i> at war strength the nng mnes full. ,,nd the equipment 
complete t«* the pres. ril»H| stand ml Evorv elTort was mail' 

m meet the (M-Mui.j d-i>und« of the War Oil the Witv 

of isttrruls ami III lortl If irdui/e* phrase India mis I-ImI 
” absolutely w*.ite \t f,r»t there was no qn.-K'um of an et 
[<ed twu to M-sh'k tariiM Tb« Govern merit of India's »<>le 
j *r <»* upt'ion wo to ruhe every pmsihle so run « ill nrrl't 
to le'.o * ciMcssf i) | rose, ut ion of the war m Prince Aft'r 
t^*tirting .•! .q* rations in M sopa-imi.i, tn.bi'a nwn nee.il 

„ __ . Iwap..* nr ess in/ and the results of h*i 

K«e CvSitdiwsi , 

[revueia *.ieri);i e» were severely I 1 1 
**.- ■ «f I*' fe-»t Ir’s^* tvt Keen taleri therx li id been a 
hesvs d*» 'I *IJ * If the limn time, there w H » 

• *, -etajv. ef » *-t r* -s,»-ri, and <-*vr.fia! tit in.t.oM from Eiirluol 

*"* u L.r/s ««» •,* ,ta i m> ird tetu'f tfm Imf.ta 

•jav r s lit-, i'-iss) * /•<» of 1 rejJjing ifoei. urt.l'tl 1 * 

,«■ i T’ * f , « > '.rl s«f lie Ifxvire.t HI , » f on ( nm»si.i<i f/nv*d 
w*a P r '* Ir >,■,* wir" V * .dnrd in f.e 4 id 
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But by the time that Report was published, the Indian Head- 
quarters Staff had been strengthened, the military machine had 
adapted itself to the new situation, 
Heotg&nuation. an d 0S res „j t 0 f t j, e brilliant cam- 

paign of Sir Stanley Maude, Baghdad waft captured and a 
series of heavy defeats were inflicted upon the Turks It must 
also be remembered that in addition to her war services to the 
Empire ot large, India has been compelled to undertake measures 
for the defence of her own borders, — a function previously 
regarded as the be-all and end all of her military si stem 
As a matter of fact this task has constituted only a fraction of 
the war-burden which she has sustained, though by itself it ha® 
been sufficient to cause her anxiety Briefly the situation 
may be desenbed thus In maintaining the peace of the 
North-West Frontier Government has been assisted bv the 
friendly neutrality of Afghanistan. In the a ear 191t\ when 
German machinations arising out of the collapse of Russia 
seemed to threaten the \ery gates of 
Frontier Affair}. India, the attitude of His Jla)esty the 
Amir was designated by Lord Chelmsford as the brightest spot 
ill an otherwise gloomy picture There seemed at that time 
reason to fear that Germany would succeed in stirring up trouble 
through the avenues of Russian Turk is tan and Persia The 
maintenance of the status quo in Persia was a matter of vital 
importance. The government of the country had shown itself 
powerless to resi«t attack or to maintain order, and enemy 
Persia foTces, in violation of Persian neutra- 

lity, occupied various strategic points 
We therefore came to Persia's assistance and at the same time 
Safeguarded the approaches to India by establishing cordons 
along Western and Eastern Persia by extending the Nushki 
railway to the Persian frontier, and bv temporarily occupying 
Baku in order to block the enemy line of advance along the 
Trans-Caucasian and Trans-Caspian Railways As mav well 
be imagined, the management of these affairs caused no small 


Vnml, Trite*™. ”***' "P^ture to the Govern- 
ment of India. To this some refer- 


ence is made elsewhere, but it is to be noticed that during 
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le years 1917 and 1918, tlie situation was not eased fay dts- 
irfaances upon the North-West and to a lesser extent upon the 
orth-East Frontier. The troubles in the latter region were 
unparatively insignificant. The opposition of some of the 
ulci Chiefs to recruiting developed into armed rebellion calling 
•r combined action on the part of the local Governments of 
urma and Assam. On the North-West Frontier, however, 
alters were more serious. As was mentioned in the Report on 
e Administration of India for the year 1916-17, the period at 
esent under review opened with trouble between ourselves 
The Mahsnds an d the Mahsud tribe. In March 1917, 

raiding gangs of Mahsuds from over the 
irder made a strong demonstration against the fort at Sarwakai. 
raggcrated rumours as to the difficulties of the British 
ivemment, and as to the successes of the Central Powers, 

1 to a hostile combination of the younger and more adven- 
rous tribesmen. Mahsud attacks on posts and convoys 
cessitated tlie despatch of an expeditionary' force. The 
aziristan Field Force, as it was called, concentrated at 
ndola in June 1917, and advanced into the Mahsud country, 
•eting with little resistance from the tribesmen, who, ba- 
vin" that there were no troops available, were taken by 
:prise. The operations were admirably managed, and once 
ire the new arm, the air-service, proved its great moral value. 

. July 2nd 1917. the Mahsuds sued for peace and in August 
‘opted the terms dictated to them These terms included the 
render of Government rifles which had fallen into their hands 
ring previous engagements, the acceptance of which stjpula- 
i is recognised bv those who know the frontier as convincing 
lence of genuine, if probably temporary, penitence. The 
bn lands, who have been spasmodically restless, were still 
lera sen' strong blockade in the spring of 1917. In May 
1917 they were compelled to sue for 
Tie itoinuMndi. terms, and these terms, though severe, 
e entirely accepted m July. Throughout the remainder 
he period under review the North-West Frontier remained 
ft. There was indeed a certain amount of trouble in tie 
•rior of Baluchistan, where the ignorant Mari tribesmen. 


deeply afiected by rumours of German victories and British 
defeats, were seised by an unfounded 
The Maris. suspicion that they were about to be 

recruited by force. In the beginning of 1918 they made a 
sudden attack on the levy post at Gumbaz and were only 
beaten, off after severe fighting. In March 1918 a punitive 
force was despatched against them, with the result that in 
April, the unconditional submission of the whole tribe was 
received. The peace of the frontier withstood a severe strain 
in the critical months of the spring of 1918, when rumours 
were rife of the approach through Afghanistan of large German 
and Turkish armies. So far from causing trouble, these 
rumours seem to have led the inhabitants of frontier dis- 
tricts to display increased loyalty to Government, — a feeling 
nhich found expression in renewed efforts at recruiting, and 
in increased subscriptions to the War Loan. 

It is thus plain that in taking her share in the waT, India has 
had to meet and overcome certain very serious disadvantages — 
inadequate equipment, threatened invasion, untranquil borders 
All these she has successfully surmounted, and despite them, 
has rendered invaluable services to the Empire at large. It will 
be convenient to consider these services undeT the general head- 
ings of men, of money, and of munitions. 

The efforts made by India in tbe war of man-power have 
greatly surpassed all expectations. At 
Mi *\ E 0 w«. in " an ' the ° utbreak °£ the war, there were 
some 80,000 British officers and 
men in India, and some 230,000 Indian ranks, combatants 
and non-combatants. During the war, the Government of 
ludia recruited on a voluntary basis over 800,000 com- 
batants, and more than 400,000 non-combatants, giving a 
grand total of about 1-3 million men*. Prior to the war the 
normal recruitment of combatants for the Indian Army was 
about 15,000 men a year. In the year ending May 1917, thanks 
to the efforts of the Administration, this figure had risen to 
121,000, and in the year ending May 1918, tower 300,000. 


Ftgur.* supplied by Army Ho*dqn»rter». Indii 


But in the early part of the year 1918, the military situation 
underwent a change entailing important consequences /or 
India, the result being an immense stimulus to her war efforts 
tn every direction. The collapse of Russia towards the end 
_ _ „ of 1917 had thrown on the Allies an 

additional burden , but the situation 
became infinitely more dangerous after the Brest Litovsk 
treaty, when Germany exploited the Bolshevik Government in 
Russia with the object of carrying the war into the East. 
The Central Powers were at this time making a gTeat effort to 
embarrass the Empire in Asia, hoping to prevent the with- 
drawal of troops from that quarter for the reinforcement of 
the British armies assembled on the Western Front. German 


troops overran and occupied a large part of Southern Russia, 
crossed the Black Sea to Batum and into the Caucasus, while 
Turkish troops invaded Persia. Some of the steps taken by 
Government to meet the Persian situation have already been 
described ; but as no information was available at the time, 
popular opinion in India failed to realise the imminence of 
the peril. On April 2nd, 1918, the 
■ nie * Prime Minister addressed to the Vice- 

roy of India a telegram, the salient 
portion of which was as follows : — 

“ At this time, when the intention of the rulers of Germany 
to establish a tyranny, not only over all Europe but 
over Asia as well, has become transparently clear, I 
wish to ask the Government and people of India to 
redouble their efforts, Thanks to the heroic efforts 
of the British armies, assisted by their Allies, the 
attempt of the enemy in the west is being checked, but 
if we are to prevent the menace spreading to the East 
and gradually engulfing the world, every lover of free- 
dom and law must play his part I have no doubt 
that India will add to the laurels it lias already won, 
and will equip itself on an even greater scale than at 
present to be the bulwark which will save Asia from 
the tide of oppresrion and disorder which it is the 
object of the enemy to achieve.’’ 
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The Viceroy, on behalf of all India, replied on April 5th 
as follows : — 

“ Your message comes at a time when all India is stirred 
to the depths by the noble 
Lord Chelmsford s Reply. gacr ,ft ce3 now bein'* made by 

the British people in the cause of the world’s freedom 
and by the stem unalterable resolution which those 
sacrifices evince. India, anxious yet confident, realises 
to the full the great issues at stake in this desperate 
conflict, and your trumpet call at this crisis will not 
fall upon deaf ears I feel confident that it will 
awaken the princes and the peoples’ leaders to a keener 
sense of the crave danger which, stemmed in Europe, 
now threatens to move eastwards I shall look to 
them for the fullest effort and the fullest sacrifice to 
safeguard the soil of their mother-land against all 
attempts of a erne! and unscrupulous encmv and to 
secure the final triumph of those ideals of justice and 
honour for which the British Empire stands " 

In order to secure the rallv of alt India’s resources to the 
Empire's assistance, a War Conference 
was held at Delhi from April 27th to 
'With. 1918 Certain Billing Chiefs were 
asked to attend, as well as alt the non-official members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, The Central Government also 
invited the Provincial Governments to send delegates of all 
shades of opinion The object of the Conference was to invite 
the co-operation of all classes, first, in sinking domestic dissen- 
sions and in bringing about a cessation of political propaganda 
during the present crisis , secondly, in concerting measures for 
the Successful prosecution of the war, with special reference 
to man-power ond the development of Indian resources ; and 
thirdly, m cheerfuIK Waring the sacrifices demanded for the 
achievement of victors 

The Conference* was opened bs the Werov in a gprcrh 
explaining the menace of which the Prime Munster had spoken 

The fnvrc'line' ot lb* Pe’bi r«n(-rcoee *r« dw 
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H" P°ii> |w l tmtr Her many had ahead? thrown info Central 

,\«iA her j»ion<*rfA «f intrigue and h<*r agent* of dn integral ion ; 
how the rntU|n* of I!tt«u into anarrhv had ojwmed a door 
for (lormnnv tending up to the vrrv rmifinea of India He 
then line (1y referred In the client httnrn of the political 
situation ntt the North-West Frontier — 

“ I** the north, there is a bulwark agamu (derma n intrigue 
and (tcriiinii machination* I refer to oar staunch 
trirtul and all*', lit* )fajr4tr the tm/r of Afghanistan. 
A# you are aware. «t the otirbreak of the war, Ifis 
Majesty gave hi* Kovnl word that, so long as the 
independence and integrity of hia kingdom were not 
threatened, he would maintain neutrality. lie has 
kept hi* Itoyal wftrd unswervingly, m spite of every 
attempt of our enemies to seduce him from his purpose, 
and to embarrass his position, ahd I do not believe 
that in the history of this country, the relations 
between any Amir of Afghanistan and any Viceroy 
of India have been more cordial or mutually confident 
than they are to-<Iay. But m Afghanistan, as in 
India, there are many ignorant people, credulous 
people, fanatical people, such as at 3 time of world 
excitement may be carried away by any wind of 
vain doctrine. Such persons may at any moment 
become a serious embarrassment to wise and level- 
beaded statesmanship One of our first thoughts 
therefore at this time must be how we can best assist 
the Amir of Afghanistan, who has in the interests 
of his country which he loves, and in accordance 
with the pledges which he has given, kept his ship 
on a straight course of neutrality between the reefs 
that have so often surrounded him. We can, I 
believe, best do so by showing our enemies first 
that India stands solid as rock and that the 
lambent flame of anarchical intrigue will find nothing 
inflammable in this country — nay rather, will be 
smothered and extinguished forthwith should it 
approach by the dead weight of our unity of purpose ; 
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second that should ever out enemy have the hardi- 
hood to bring force in the direction of cmr borders, 
we are ready with munitions and men to fulfil our 
obligations to the Amir of Afghanistan by assisting 
him in repelling foreign aggression and further to 
guard our own with the whole roan-power and re- 
sources of India ready behind us.” 


At the conclusion of hia speech, the Viceroy read to the 
conference a gracious message from His Majesty, the King- 
Emperor, which contained the following passage : — 


*' Great as has been India's contribution to the common 
cause of the Allies, it is bv 
His Majesty s essage. ]llearis full measure of 

her resources and strength. I rejoice to know that 
their development and the fuller utilisation of her 
man-power will be the first care of the Conference 
The need of the Empire is India's opportunity, and 
I am confident that, under the sure guidance of my 
Viceroy, her people will not fail in their endeavours ” 


The response of the Conference was immediate The lead 
given by the English officials was heartily followed by the 
English and Indian non-offioals Committees nere appointed 
on man-power and on resources, which made recommendations 
with the object of furnishing increased provisions of men 
munitions and money. The provision of men had alreadv 
been taken in hand by the Central Recruiting Hoard, consti- 
tuted in June 1917, the activities of which were now re- 
doubled. A similar organisation for the provision of munitions 
was already in existence in the shape of the Munitions Board, 
under whose care the resources of India were developed and 
materialised with a rapidity never before reached. Special 
Boards were set up to achieve particular purposes. The 
Central Publicity Board undertook active propaganda for the 
information of the public, nhieh was executed through the 
medium of Provincial Boards and the agency of the Press 
of India. The Central Communications Board, to which 
reference is made elsewhere, was constituted to co-ordinate 
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the working of the railways. The Central Food Stuffs and 
Transport Board was designed to facilitate the equitable 
distribution of supplies. The Central Employment and Labour 
Board aimed at furnishing Government with the necessary 
labour, and at utilising the many offers of voluntary service 
which poured in.* 

The impetus which the Delhi Conference, and the organisa* 

_ . __ . tions set up in consequence of it. 

Increased Efforts. . 1 

gave to the war effort of India, was 
very remarkable. In man-power, in particular, the results 
surpassed all expectations. As a result of the Conference, 
India undertook to contribute half a million combatant recruits 
during the twelve months commencing on June 1st, 1918. 
Doubts were expressed in some quarters regarding the possi- 
bility of fulfilling the pledge, as the previous yeaT had yielded 
only 270,000 combatants. But so successful was the increasing 
effort made by the recruiting organisations, both centra! and 
local, that by November Uth 1918, the date when the armistice 
was declared, over 200,000 recruits had been obtained, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
the 300,000 recruits required during 
the remaining seven months would have been forthcoming, 
had recruiting continued. The efforts which were made by 
the provincial authorities both before and after this time were 
beyond all praise. Space would be lacking to deal justly with 
the efforts made by each province, but two examples may he 

_ . , picked out for special mention. The 

Provincial Efforts. ,, ... . 

Punjab during the first 2J years of tno 

war furnished 110,000 fighting men to the Indian Army. 
During the single year from April 1, 1917, to 3(arch 31, 1918. 
it raised over 111,000 to fight the battles of the Empire- 
In the United Provinces, the number of combatants 
serving in the Army on January 1st, 1917 was only some 
33,000. Hut with the inauguration of the territorial recruitmg 
system and the establishment of the United Provinces War 
Board in the middle of the year, 1917, the recruitment of men 
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liom the Provinces expanded greatly. Daring the latter half 
of the year, nearly 28,000 combatant recruits were enrolled ; 
and a year later during the corresponding period of 1918, this 
number was doubled. The total number recruited during the 
last two years was just under 140,000. In the matter of non- 
combatant recruiting, the United Provinces was far ahead 
of the other provinces of India, and the total number of com- 
batant and non-combatant recruits furnished between April 
1917 and November 1918 was over 200,000. The efforts made 
bv the Punjab and the United Provinces, though calling Idt 
special mention as the most striking examples, are generally 
typical of the efforts which were made by other provincial 


administrations in India. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that British India is far 
. from furnishing the only recruiting 

Tbe n tites. ground foT the Indian army The 
services rendered in the way of man-power by the Indian States 
call for more than a passing mention. In 1914, twenty-seven 
Indian States had contingents of Imperial Service Troops, and 
these were without exception offered for service overseas in the 
first weeks of the war. Offers of cavalry came from Alwar, 
Bhavnagar, Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad. Indoie, Jodhpur, 
Kashmir, Mysore, Navanagar, Patiala, Ilampur and Udaipur ; 
offers of infantry came from Alwar, Bahawalpur. Bharat pur, 
Gwalior, Jmd, Kapurthala, Kashmir, Khairpur, Nabha, Patiala 
and Ilampur; offers of mountain artillery came from Kashmir 
ami of camelry from Bikanir ; offers of sappers from Faridkot, 
M&terkotU, Sirtnur and Tebri *, offers of transport from 
Bahawalpur, Bharatpur, Gwalior, Indore, Jaipur, Khairpur, 
and Mysore ; a ml offers of despatch riders from I dar and Rutlam 
All these have been on active service in France, m. Mesopotamia, 
In Salonica, in Egypt, in East Africa, and on the North-West 
Frontier and on duty in India. The States were later invited 
to allow their troops to be incorporated during the war in the 
regular army. In certain States a scheme was act on foot to 
raise battalions lor the army, composed, as far as might be, ol 
subject* of the States and officered, paid and equipped by 
Government. In addition, the great majority of States hav« 
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given every facility to British recruiting parties to enter their 
territories and the numbers recruited from them for the Indian 
army have increased very materially in the last part of the war. 
In the year ending with March 31st, 1917, the States in direct 
relation with the Government of India gave to the Imperial 
Service Troops and to the Indian Army nearly 9,000 com- 
batant recruits ; in the year ending with the 30th June 1916, 
they gave some 33,000 combatants and more than 5,000 
non-combatants. To these again must be added the figures 
of recruitments for the Indian Army in States which are 
in direct relation with local Governments and not with the 
Government of India. The total contribution of all the Indian 
States in the year ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
some 50,000 men, and since the outbreak of the war, the total 
recruitment from this source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 

Special mention must be made of the assistance rendered 
to the Empire by our ally Nepal* 
tpi ' More than one-sixth of the total popula- 

tion belonging to the martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
35 has been given to the colours. 

It should be realised that all these men have been 
recruited upon u voluntary basis* 
bapnmd Service Condi- Con , i(!(Table ]n ducements to enlist- 
ment ore now constituted by the 
improved pay and prospects which have been introduced 
aince the outbreak of the war. Since January 1917, the 
pay of the Indian commissioned ond non-commissioned 
ranks has been substantially increased. A Jamad.it’* p fl J» 
for example, was raised by nearly 20 per cent. ; anil » 
Ilavildar’s pay by more thm 10 per cent 8mce June 1917 
a bonus of £3-7#. baa been given to every combatant recruit, 
and war bonuses every sue months to trained soldiers The 
ordinary pensions given to retiring officer* and men of the Indian 
army have been considerably rawed and arrangements triad* 
for liberalising the conditions under which family jiensioM 
are granted to relations of deceased soldiers. In addition •" 
the*« substantial advantages, a h mg- standing grievance has 
teen ren uvetl in the admission of Indian* to eom»ii*»i'*J*« 
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Tanks in the King’s Army. Under the scheme devised 
-$o carry out a promise made in the declaration of August 
20th, of which more hereafter, a number of Indian gentlemen 
have been granted substantive commissions in recognition of 
their war services *, temporary commissions in the Indian army 
have also been granted to selected candidates ; a Cadet teaming 
-college has been established at Indore : and a number of Indian 
gentlemen have been nominated for cadetships at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. The effect of these concessions upon 
the spirit of the Indian Army has been considerable. Efforts 
are being made as far as possible to see that the Indian soldier 
receives the same care and attention as does his British comrade 
A system is now cm foot by which Station Hospitals will be 
provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that already 
sanctioned for British troops. The spirit of comradeship 
between Englishmen and Indians, which has always formed 
■so striking a feature of the Indian Army, cannot fail to be 
enhanced by the increased liberality of treatment now meted 
out to Indians. 


It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo-Indians 
_ have been more backward than the 

Tt« Europtsn Command/. , . ,, , . , ., 

Indians themselves in taking their 

share of war effort. The Indian Army Reserve ol Officers has 
proved particularly valuable in replacing the casualties among 
British officers with Indian regiments. At the time of the 
intensified efforts which succeeded the Delhi Wat Conference, 
the appeals made for recruits met with a ready response 
The English commercial community, already great !v depleted 
by war services, showed great sell -sacrifice in releasing iwn 
from positions of considerable importance. Nor was Govern- 
ment more backward, for in the period covered by this review 
•over COO Government servants were released from various civil 
departments for military duty Moreover, in 1918, local 
Govctnuwtits were asked (or the names of civil officers who 


could be trained in certain staff and administrative duties, 
for employment in the event of emergency. Nearly 100 
■officer* were selected, and more thsn X) completed their 
trsining. 
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The Indian Defence Force, constituted under the Act of 1917, 

_ came into active operation at the- 
The Indian Defence Force. , . . , \ . , .. 

beginning of the period covered by this 
report. The military duties prescribed in the Act were a serious, 
addition to the burden of normal civil vocations. Considering 
the fact that the staffs, both of Government and of private est* 
aWishments, had been seriously depleted by the ordinary proces- 
ses of recruitment, the manner m which the work of the country 
was carried on, simultaneously with the obligator;’ military 
services, calls both for surprise and for admiration. The Indian 
Defence Force itself reached before long a state of efficiency 
which won the praise of the regular military authorities ; and 
testimonies of its practical value were not wanting On several 
occasions during 1917 and 1918, bodies of the Indian Defence 
Force rendered good service in the cause of peace and order when 
local disturbances, either on religions or on other grounds, 
threatened to disturb the normal life of the Indian community. 
It was not alone the men who did their share towards India’s 
war effort Englishwomen in India, 
like their sisters in England, did 
whatever they could to aid in the prosecution of the war. Parti- 
cularly during the year 1918, was there a great mobilization of 
woman-power, largely due to the initiative of the Association 
of University Women in India. Bureaux of this Association 
were established in Calcutta and Bombay, and succeeded in 
opening up new fields of work for suitable women, besides 
generally regulating the market for women’s labour. Medical 
women were taken from civil and put mto military work, 
and a certain number of unemployed women graduates 
were discovered and utilised. From the early months of the 
war, it is hardly necessary to say, the energies of English 
and Anglo-Indian women in India were largely occupied in 
supplying comlorts lor the troops in various theatres of 
In this voluntary work, Indian women joined with 
generosity. There has been a considerable increase 
e number o£ women who have taken up nursing as a 
“ssion for the duration of the war; the majority of whom 
serving in military hospitals in India. Besides those 


Women’s War Work. 
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actually enrolled as nurses, many women have gone through 
the preliminary training necesaaiy lor enrolment and could be 
made use of, should the demand increase, at any moment Much 
useful work, sometimes paid, more often voluntary, has been 
done by women in connection with the Canteens established 
for soldiers in various parts of India. But the most remarkable 
development of women’s work during the year has been their 
employment in Government offices Considerable expansion of 
the clerical staffs owing to war activities has resulted in the 
admission of a number of women to posts of importance and 
responsibility. On the whole, it may he said that women m 
India have performed valuable service in the war, despite the 
lack of those opportunities which have led in England to 
their employment on a large scale. 

It is not only in man power that India has made a great 
effort during the war In view of 
India s effort in money. ^ p 0V erty, her financial contributions 
have been very considerable. There are rigid limits to the 
taxable capacity of India, leaving out of consideration the 
fact that three-quarters of the population depends upon agricul- 
ture, and hence upon the incidence of the monsoon, for its 
means of livelihood. As a result of these two factors, the 
expansion of direct taxation, a primary element m the 
war finance of Great Britain and her Dominions, has been very 
difficult in India. Despite this disadvantage, the financial 
assistance which India has rendered in the war has 
been substantial. In the first place comes expenditure in the 


Expenditure upon 


way of military services. The cost of 
military expeditions sent outside India 


does not normally fall upon the Indian Exchequer, but in 
compliance with a request made by the Government of India, 
it was decided that India should continue to pay the normal 


pte-wat cost of maintaining those of hw troops sent overseas, 
while the extra expenditure involved was met by the Imperial 
Government. That thishurden has been no light one, is proved 
by the fact that the net expenditure on military services has 
risen from about £20 millions in 1912-13 to about £30 millions in 
1917-18. Nor was India content with rendering this assistance 
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considerable #« it h In light of the foot that her annual revenue 
Inr th* lA«t sit years l«« averaged I*m than £|f) O millions. In 
heptrmlwf IfMfl, under fifrnriHfanees which will hf described 
in a taler chapter, tb** non official m'mlwti of th* Imperial 
I/gishitive Ponnei 1 A/repf rd |i v a farge majority a propose) 
that India should (Alee oyer as from April 1st, 191? the 
norma! coat of 20O,f»Y) more men than ah* was thrn paying for. 
Tin* eflect of this decision was to rata* th* number of ttoopt, for 
the norma! cost of which India w responsible, from th* ordinary 
peace strength of 160.000. to the substantial figure of Jfl),WW. 
At the a ime t nno. it «m that from April 1st, 1919 

tin* normal eo»t of 100,000 men more should be t a Seen over. 
Fortunately, as it turned out, the cessation of hostilities rendered 
this unnecessary. It wu ntimatol that these charges would 
work out to a grand total of £|.j millions, hot owing to the fart 
that tho war terminated more speedily than was anticipated, 
the actual cost to India up to the end rf the period under 
review was some £12 minions. 


It has id ready been noticed that the expansiveness of taxa- 
tion m India la strictly limited. In the 
India’* free gift. first ycar 0 f the war* before financial 


Conditions had had time to adjust themselves to altered circum- 
stances, great damage was inflicted on the Indian revenues. 
Bv the end of the year I910-IG, none the less, additional taxation 
was found to bo possible and the new taxes proved more 
productive than had been expected Details of these transac- 
tions will be found in the chapter dealing with India’s finance ; 
here it is sufficient to say that India found herself able to make 
a free gift of £100 millions towards alleviating in some measure 
the immense burden borne by the Imperial Government. Small 
as this sum may seem in comparison with the expenditure of 
European countries during the last four years, it must he 
remembered that it adds over 30 per cent, to India’s national 
debt, that it is rather more than her entire income for a whole 
year, and that it entails an extra annual burden of 6 per cent, 
of that income for its maintenance. In 1916, again, further 
taxation was found possible ; and nearly £10 millions have been 
xaised in this way during the last two years — a very substantia 
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contribution from bo poor a country as India. Further 
particulars as to the two War Loans, by which part of the £100 
millions was raised, will he found in another place The two 
loans between them realised nearly £75 millions — an immense 
sum when it is remembered that before the war the largest loan 
ever raised by Government in India was onlj' some £3 million 
Another very important means whereby India rendered 
financial aid in the prosecution oi 
Expenditure on behsil cl „ found in the expenditure 

the Home Government. , , , 1 

undertaken by the Uovcniment of 
India on behalf of the Imperial Government. India undertook 
tti finance many war services, and to arrange for the export of 
enormous quantities of food-stufTs and munitions of various 
kinds. For this, it is true, die received payment in London, 
but owing to the difficulty of transferring funds from England, 
she had herself to find the money in the first instance 
During tbe financial year 1918, India spent on behalf of the 
Imperial Government some £110 millions and the funds which 
had to be provided in 1918-19 amounted to no less a sum than 
£140 millions. 

Lastly, mention must be made ot generous contributions by 
public bodies and by individuals. The 
War charities. funds under which Red Cross work 


has been carried on in India have been almost entirely furnished 
from this source The main income of tho joint War Committee 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross 
Society, the Indian Branch of which has been responsible for 
the provision of almost the whole of the supplies of comforts for 
the sick and the wounded since August 1916, has been the 
“ Our Day ” fund. This fund, amounting to the magnificent 
Bum of over £*8 millions was raised as a result of an appeal 
by Lord Chelmsford. Besides the help thus afforded, the 
joint War Committee has received very generous aid in the 
form of subscriptions and donations Between January 1st 
and December 31st, 1918, the amount of this assistance was 
more than £20,000. By the end of Juno 1918, more than 
£1 million had been given to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund 
which wa3 inaugurated by Lord Hardinge to alleviate distress- 
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< cau9ed by the war. Lavish contributions have a [so been made 
by all classes in India to the various provincial war funds, to 
funds for comforts for the troops and to Their Imperial Majesty's 
Silver Wedding Fund. 

In money contributions, as well as in gifts of all kinds, the 

Indian princes have played a worthy 
The Part o! the Indian . ■ . , 1 £ . ./ 

Princes. part, ineir assistance began in the 

first week of the waT, and continued 
up to the moment of its close. Gifts have come not only from 
great princes, hut from petty chieftains on the furthermost 
frontiers or in the interior of Burma. The bare list of these 
donations is long enough to fill more than 200 pages 
of a closely printed pamphlet. Their total value can hardly 
be less than £5 millions. While it is not possible to 

enumerate in detail these contributions, it maybe said in 
general that they are touched with an imagination and a 
goodwill which are a great Imperial asset The spirit which 
inspires the generosity of great princes is the same as that 
which lies behind the humbler gifts of smaller chiefs — gifts 
to fire the enthusiasm of any one conscious of the foundations of 
loyalty upon which the Indian Empire is based. 

India’s part in providing munitions has certainly not been 
inferior in extent to that of any por- 
India’* Effort in Monl- t j on t j,e Empire. It is interesting 
to summarise briefly the effort which 
has been made since the outbreak of the war to furnish the 
materials of which the Allies stood in need. In the first half of 
1915, the Railway workshops, as well as the principal engineer- 
ing firms in Calcutta and Rangoon undertook to supply shell 
cases to supplement the inadequate output of the United 
Kingdom, and this assistance continued until the Premier had 
made the Ministry of Munitions independent of such provi- 
sion. From the sery first, moreover, India had a great 
task to jierform m equipping her expanding armies in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and eLsevdiere, and in furnishing, the 
Allies with many essential requisites 
TteUtaMta In I917 the j n(ltari Munitions Hoard 
was set up under tbs chairmanship 
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of Sir Thomas Holland, with tho primary object of mmiug 
the supply of essential stores for armies in the field, and tlio 
subsidiary object of developing the industries of India * The 
Munitions Board fathered together hitherto isolated fragments 
of purchasing departments, and welded them into a single 
organised machine for regulating contracts and amalgamating 
demands. Buying was undertaken on a large scale, and con>|»eti- 
tion between various government agencies was avoided In 
co-operation with Local Governments, outposts were instituted 
in every province, and the development and consolidation of 
the whole organisation proreeded on thoroughly sound lines 
By revising the indents made bv Government officials on the 
Stores Department of the India Ofiioe, and bv rout rolling the 
applications made by private imj**rters for articles on the 
English list of prohibited exjuirts it was found practicable to 
curtail numerous demands made in ignorance of India's local 
resource? and to encourage the manufacture of supplies that 
formerly could onlv be obtained from abroad. Before the 
end of the war 1918 Sir Thomas Holland’s Board naa 


controlling expenditure upon u.ar material moounting to £2 
millions a month The complete utilisation of local resources 
weut far to make India an adequate base of supply for Meso- 
potamia and other theatres of war, besides lessening the strain 
on the manufacturing resources of Great Britain and America. 
Up to the end of September 1918 the equipment and stores 
supplied by India to the various fronts amounted to some £80 
millions. Nor was this India’s only service in the wav of 
munitions. She performed work of inestimable value in 


Raw Materials. 


supplying raw materials and partly 
manufactured articles for the muni- 


tions manufactories of other lands. The yield of the wolfram 


mines in Burma, almost negligible before the war, has been 


developed until it is now one-third of the entire world output. 
About 15,000 tons valued at over £2 milbons has been sent 


to England at fised prices considerably below those ruling 
in other countries. In manganese ore, moreover, India has 
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liocri practically the „ n ] r j tmtrcf of supply to th<* European 
Alii*’*. I frr cxjmrta have amounted to nearly 2 million ton* 
valued at over £2J million* India ha* *l*o |x>#n the main source 
«>f t lif* supply of mica Indian mica t* m great demand on account 

of it* high (mutating projtrrttc*, and aerial measure* have been 
taken to uirrcnie the output of the mica mine* m Behar. Some 
0,000 tons have hern cxjxirtcd to the United Kingdom. Indian. 
saltpetre also ha* been reserved for the Allie*. and about W.OOO 
tons valued at over £2 millions ha* been supplied at a moderate 
price. In timber also India ha* been a very important source 
of supply. More than 300,000 tons of timber and of 
bamboo* — 115.000 tons of which enme from Burma alone — 
have been supplied to Egypt, to Mesopotamia, to Salonika and 
to other places. Every elTort has been made to substitute indi- 
genous timlter for foreign supplies, in order to rednee the 
demands on shipment to a minimum. In addition to the com- 
modities a! read)” mentioned, India Las supplied large quantities 
of raw silk, hemp, coir, tea, rubber, skins, petroleum, and 
so forth. 


Not the least important war service which India has 


Assistance in Foodstuffs. 


rendered has been her help in provi- 
sioning Great Britain. As Mr. Lloyd 


George said some months ago, the people of Great Britain may 
have suffered some deprivation, but they have not known 
the pangs of real privation. This immunity must be ascribed in 
part at least to the assistance rendered by Indian shipments 
of foodstuffs in supplementing the home production. Wheat 
purchases came under Government control early in 1915 and 
more than 3 million tons have been shipped to the AUies- 
During the period of their operations, the Boyal Commission 
on "Wheat Supplies have purchased in India nearly 5 million tons 
of various foodstuffs, of a total value of over £10 millions. 

Jn textiles also, India has rendered great services. The 
importance in the last four years of 
Manufactured Goods. J n dia's monopoly of jute can hardly be 
exaggerated. Her exports during this period have been valued 
at no less than £137 millions, comprising in addition to 2 million 
tons of raw jute, nearly 3,000 million bags and more than 
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4,000 million yards of cloth. The great cotton industry also 
has been an important aid to the Allies. Alter the supply 
oi British made goods fell ofi, recourse was had to the 
Indian mills for army supplies, and the cotton textiles 
required for army purposes were for sometime entirely 
manufactured by them, To meet the requirement of a 
single year, 20 million yards of khaki drill and 3J million 
yards of khaki drill shirting were made In addition, large 
quantities of army blankets were manufactured and the 
exportable surplus of Indian wool was reserved for the "War 
Office at controlled prices. Some £8 millions worth of wool 
has been shipped to England, aud altogether more than 42 million 
articles of troops' clothing have been manufactured The 
leather industry also boasts of some very remarkable figures 
Though India has been using evergrowing quantities of local 
leather for the manufacture of army boots and accoutrements, 
Britain has relied very large])* on Indian tanned hides, which 
have provided leather for nearly two-thirds oi the army boots 
manufactured. The value of these hides since the outbreak 
of war has been over £12 millions. Indian raw bides to 


the value of some £8 millions have been acquired for the 
British and Italian Governments Taking the tanned hides 
and raw hides together, the contribution of India during the 
war has exceeded the value of £20 millions She has also been 
the most important source of supplies of oleaginous produce 
required for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Various measures have been taken to stimulate production and 
to increase, as far as possible, the surplus available for export. 
Since August lfll4 the Empire and the Allies have received 
from. India 2| million tons of oils and oil-seeds to a total value 
of £31 millions. In iron and steel also India has performed 
important services. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
turned out its first rails some 2J years before the outbreak of 
the war, has been the chief source of supply of raita for Meso- 
potamia, East Africa and Palestine. Prom the beginning 
of the war in August 1914 this Company has supplied to 
the Government nearly 300,000 tons 
on an ee . 0 f steel material at an average base 
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Jifife of Icm tbnn £10 a ton.* IU'1 these steel works not boon in 
existence, (lovernment could not hare secured their require' 
tnontn at anythin;; like ns low a figure. In addition, about ‘1,000 
tons of pig iron have been supplied for militaiy requirements 
nt rates which were very low in comparison with the price of pig 
iron in England. Thanks to the Comjnnr'i efforts, not only 
fiorrrnmcnt, luit many public bodies in India hare been abl<* 
to obtain considerable quantities of steel at reasonable prices. 
The Tata Works, together with the Hengal Iron «fe Steel 
Company, have been responsible for a large part of India’s 
contribution to the iron and steel required in various theatres 
of war. Altogether some 1,600 miles of track, 13,000 feet 
of bridging, 200 engines and more than C,0W) reticles hare 
been sent out of the country. In Mesopotamia, in parti- 
cular, it would have been impossible to carry on the campaign 
without the iron and steel of India, which baa been the 
foundation not only’ of railway but also of water transport 
in tho country. Tbe river flotilla on the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is rnainlv composed of vessels drawn from Indian 
rivers or put together in Indian workshops. Nearly 900 
vessels have been supplied to Mesopotamia, and more than 
500 anchor boats and dinghies, India 
Kailwan^Posts and Trie- ha3 abo aapplied to Ji eS0 potamia the 
whole of the railway transport, as well 
as the telegraphic and telephonic equipment employed in the 
country. The demands thus made upon the Railway 
Department and the Posts and Telegraphs Departments of 
India have been very heavy both in the way of material 
and at personnel; but they have been met both ungrudgingly 
and successfully by tbe unceasing efforts of the respective staffs. 

As may well be imagined, one of the problems inseparably 
connected with India’s important war contribution of material, 
has been that of transport. This has presented itself in three 
forms,— -the supply of water transport, 
Transport problems. ^ 8uppIy o| , and tranfport , an d the 

supply of coal so necessary for both of the foregoing. 


1 Information supplied by courtesy of Messrs. Tats. 
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The gravity of the shipping position m ttie ' United- rtmgaom 
and the consequent establishment of 
Shipping. a Ministry of Shipping Control led in 

India to the appointment of an experienced officer whose business 
was to control shipping in Indian waters The movement to 
Europe of the commodities which were regulated by Government, 
was arranged by the Ministry of Shipping with the Calcutta 
Liners’ Conference A systematic scheme for the most econo- 
mical utilisation of the available tonnage was gradually evolved, 
and encouragement was given to the establishment of the ship- 
building industry in India. The shortage of material due to 
Government requirements rendered it difficult to make anv 
substantial progress m the construction of steel ships, hut in 
Burma, Madras, Bengal and Bombay, a certain revival in the 
indigenous industry of wooden ship-building resulted. 

In 1917, moreover, owing to the sowing of mines in Indian 
waters by an enemy mine layer, it was found necessary to provide 
trawlers for mine-sweeping in the neighbourhood of the various 
defended ports. At first the direction and responsibility of the 
work devolved on the Royal Indian Marine, but after some 
months the organisation for mine sweeping and patrolling 
was placed directly under the Naval Commander-m-Chief in 
the East Indies, the Royal Indian Marine remaining respon- 
sible for the provision of suitable vessels, and the supply 
of the requisite personnel to man them. 

In the matter of kind transport, mention is made in another 
place of the excellent service which the 
allwajt. Indian railways have rendered during 

the course of the war. The construction and working of military 
railways in tlie East depended almost entirely on the Indian 
railway system for stall and materials. The depletion of the 
stall and rolling stock in India through the demands made upon 
it from overseas threw a great strain upon all Railway Depart- 
ments, but the efficiency and sell-sacrifice with which the work 
was carried out under conditions of great difficulty have won 
the whole-hearted commendation of all observers. As one 
illustration of the work accomplished, mention maybe made 
of the Nushki Extension Railway, referred to above. 

5 fcfcr' « = 
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Thi* line run* til rough a most inhospitable country, where 
there i* rcarcrly any drinkable water Labour. material?, 
stores and supplies nt every kind had to he carried along with 
mil! lead ; blit despitonll difficulties, aline ,T(ifl mile* long through 
Ilaltirlii'tnn up to the IVewn boundary near Mtrjaira was 
constructed in Iraa than 12 month* of actual work. 

It m obvious that the successful working of transport, both 
bv land and iw>a, depend* very largely 
upon Adeqttacv of coal supply. The 
distribution of coal throughout India became a matter of acute 
difficulty in the early part of 1917. largely on account of 
shipping shortage, which operated to prevent the continuance of 
the pre-war system. tinder which the bulk of the coal consumed 
on tlie west side of India was carried by sea from Calcutta. 
Further, the normal import of coal into Bombay fell off seriously, 
ft was therefore found necessary to control in a somewhat 


rigid manner the production and distribution of Indian coal. 
Mention is made of this in more detail in another place ; but here 
it is sufficient to say that the measures adopted worked on the 
whole not unsatisfactorily, largely as a result of the patriotic 
attitude of the colliery and other interests intimately con- 
cerned. 

In regard to the whole matter of India's war supplies, the 
efforts of the Central Government have 
Provincial Efforts. been enthusiastically forwarded by the 
local administrations. It is impossible within the short space 
available to give any adequate idea of the way in which the 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States have mobilised 
their resources for tbe service of the Empire. As one example 
out of many, it may be mentioned that from the Cawnpore 
mills alone over 7 million yards of cloth of all kinds were furnished. 
From the United Provinces alone, between August 1917 and May 
1918 over 50,000 tons of hay* and nearly the same quantity of 
fodder was supplied for use in Mesopotamia. 

Having thus sketched in barest outline what India has 
done for the war, it remains to consider 
What the War his done f ^ , io WJir }, as done for 

for India. J . i * j 

India. For reasons already explained. 
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it would bo both premature and useless to attempt an inves- 
tigation of this topic in any greet detail .Ml that can be done 
here is to suggest some of the more prominent manifestations, 
the real importance of which can only bo estimated by the 
historian of the future. 


In the first place, the moral effect of the war upon India 
Yias been most remarkable. Her rally 
Moral EBect. t 0 ^ E m pj re ft t the outbreak of 

hostilities was but the manifestation of A great wave of loyalty 
which swept over the country. The classes interested in politics 
realised., as never hefore, that India was part of the Empire, that 
her very existence was intimately bound up with the Empire’s 
survival. To the first feeling of enthusiasm there succeeded a 
steady determination to discharge whatever obligations the war 
might place upon the country. This again was followed by a 
widespread pride in the success of India’s war efforts and 
in the generous recognition accorded to them by the Mother 
Country and the Dominions As a consequence of this 
development, the politically minded classes steadfastly set before 
their eyes the aim of asserting India’s right to a place among 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
The ideal of responsible government within the Empire came 
to the front in political discussions as never before, and. afforded 
a marked stimulus to constructive constitutional activities. At 
no time was there any symptom of a desire for the severance 
of the ties which bound India to the Mother Gouutry. There 
was on the contrary a demand for the strengthening of these 
ties, combined with a fixed resolve that India’s position within 
the Empire should not fall short of that which was deemed 
to be rightfully her due Satisfaction was felt at the 
_ . recognition of India’s status m the 

n ia ao e mpire. through her admission to the 

Imperial War Conference and the Imperial Cabmet. This satis- 
faction was strengthened by the admission of representatives of 
India among the Imperial delegates at the Peace Conference. The 
removal of certain standing grievances has also helped to stiffen 
the growing feeling of self-respect and pride in India's war 
achievements. The acceptance by the Dominions’ representa* 
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undertaking, which w lileh* t«* priHluce ft-odt* str-tchm:; t»r 
fftto llio futtirr ,V« n e*»hse«ju*Bce of t fit* interest m industrial 
Riittrn, there hn bfrt ft Krnwms ibaire cm tb part of 
the jKilitically minded tliw that (mvcrnment assistance 
should In* directed towards the atm nf maLm;: India more 
economically self-sufficing than ha* l—n the case hitherto. 
Tlie rejHirt of the Indian Industrial Commission points out 
the grave danger to which India and the Empire are a lit® 
exposed, owing to the fact that the principal industries in 
India depend very largely upon certain Jrey industries, 
which are not adequately developed in the country. 
Hence onv marked interruption of communications between 
India and the Empire, such as nearly resulted from the campaign 
of unrestricted suhmarinism, threatens to bring the industries 
of India to a standstill. There is every reason to hope that It 
prill be tound possible to take measures for the avoidance of any 
future danger upon this score. The Government of India has 
!oat no time in considering the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission and in consulting the local administrations on 
he proposals made therein. In the near future, we may confi* 
lentJy expect to see great and far-reaching industrial develop* 


dents. 


On the whole, then, it may be said that both in the moral 
and m the material sphere, the war lias 
Geaer&l Summary. acted as a great stimulus to India. 
It has broadened her outlook, it 1ms deepened her interest in 
the Empire It has aroused hundreds of people to a realisation 
of the problems lyin'* outside their immediate environment. 
In short, it may well prove to be the beginning of a new era, 
not merely in the relations of India to the Empire, but also 
in the internal life of India herself. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tit* 1 Political Rrcnftf. 
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!tJt, . iu 

th* Kt!f'feiiK, •» frpr«-trr.tfil by 
tJio of 31ft ItnARi m>| )!f Ttbifc, »»• in m tlnUzct 

rajnfiir, Tin by iSh < !I »*• a Ijcs cd «)«« ir;m£eaac* For 
the I’frr Niii* turn* j’firi, lU t‘ija;rr*4 bait l<n-n itmninaSftl by 
the tVntie |mfty of the N*iiutuln!i, commonly called the 
Moderates. Since the Surat Congre** of IW7, which broke op 
iti disorder owing to the intern j-ratc conduct of certain of the 
Kxtmniil', tlir l/fl Wing M nnuinnl w a minority. The 
jmdtion was now suddenly trrrrml, with interesting eonse- 
ijuences to the history of thr |cnt>il covered by this Report. 

For this reversal, strange as it may seem, the war most be 
held la reel v responsible. As a con*?* 

aan i£S ka 01 i i wnc * ol outhreak ot h(tot i K f ,M ' 

and of the rallying of the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, the re-adjustment of the constitutional 
relations between the comj>otieat parts of the British Empire 
had been brought into the forefront ol public discussion. In 
this readjustment, Indian political leaders were vitally inter- 
( 2S ) 
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ested. India’s loyal response to the Empire’s call had aroused 
a generous echo in the hearts of the British public , and British 
Ministers had solemnly pledged the Empire’s gratitude. 
These pledges were now more than two years old, and 
while there were continual rumours of schemes to hasten 
on Imperial federation, there had been no indication as to the 
place which would be found for India m the new scheme. Indian 
opinion, it must be remembered, was still smarting under the 
treatment of Indian settlers in some parts of the Empire, and 
it was widely feared that the projected adjustment of the 
Imperial constitution would give the Dominions some share in 
the control of Indian affairs. The long postponement of any 
announcement as to the future position of India had perplexed 
all shades of Nationalist opinion. 

Tte o eiates. The Moderates had recently lost two 
of their most influential leaders in Mr. Gokhale and Sir 
Pheiozeshah Mehta, and they had no plan of campaign 
ready to oppose to the Extremists, who had taken the 
_ _ opportunity afforded by the delay 

The Extremists. „ T . , , .! 

to set up their own standard of poll- 

tical demand. Having thus a clear field, the Home Rule move- 
ment in Madras under Mrs. Besant and the corresponding move- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency under Mr. Tilak had gone ahead 
very fast. Pressure bad been brought to bear upon Indian 
politicians of all shades of opinion, with the obj'ect of inducing 
them to present a united front in support of India’s claim to a 
position in the Empire approximately equal to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Towards the end of I9JG, when it had 
become known that Lord Chelmsford’s Government was engaged 
_ . „ in elaborating a scheme of post-war re- 

Schsme ol the Nineteen. , . , , 

forms, nineteen members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council had put together and published a scheme 
of their own. This may be briefly described as sub- 
ordinating the executive to the orders of a legis 
lature upon which was laid no responsibility for the continuance 
of the work of government. At any moment the legislature 
could have brought the whole administration to a standstill. 
But to create a government of its own, it was to be given no 
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power. Tills scheme figured among the business wftich came 
up for consideration in the Lucknow meetings of the Congress 
and Muslim League held in December 1910 

As has already been noticed, the meetings were dominated 
by the Left Wing of the Nationalist 
Home Rule Propaganda. p arty As # conseqacncCj Home Rule 

propaganda through the medium of local leagues and 
committees, to which previous Congresses had accorded no 
sanction, was now formally countenanced. The hands of the 
Left Wing were further strengthened by tbe unauthorised 
publication of a letter written by a student of Imperial 
affairs, which was misrepresented a* 
The Curtis Letter. implying the existence of a “ con- 
spiracy” to subordinate India to the control of the Dominions. 
Passionate speeches w r ere delivered, and India’s claim to some 
form of responsible government was hotly urged. The scheme- 
of the Nineteen Members was taken as a basis, after being worked 
out in greater detail, and made more peremptory. It was t en 
put forward m its revised form as the minimum concession which. 
Indian political opinion was prepared to accept. 

It is worthy of notice that this scheme was simultaneous y 
accepted by the Muslim League. In the 
The Hmdu-Muslim Com- course Q f t he year 1915, a definite 
Pact ' rapprochement had taken place between 

some of the leaders of advanced Hindu and of advanced Muham 
madan opinion. The Muslim League, which had until recently 
stood mainly for the protection of Muhammadan interests 

» • i n i Knromfi 


against anticipated Hindu ascendency, had gradually become 
dominated by those members of the “ young ” Muslim par JV 


who upheld the new ideal of self-government for India. 9 9 
consequence of this, the Muslim League probably . became e . 
representative of conservative Muhammadan opinion in n i > 
for the Muhammadan community, educationally less advanc 
than the Hindus, seems at present also less attracted oy 


ttjan uie nmuusj a. 

Nationalist ideals, and less patient of political^ as 


from religious leadership, by any party of advance, 
the ..1.1 1916, » . result ol riallul £ 

Muslim League under the guidance of the young P / 



I political Muhammadans, agreed to accept the modified 
cheme of the Nineteen Members, on condition that the 
nterests of their community Here safeguarded by the crin- 
cssion of very heavy Muhammadan representation upon 
ertain of the proposed councils. This compact was ratified 
it Lucknow, the net result being that the Congress and the 
ilnslim League jointly accepted the Scheme of the Nineteen, 
miplified and amended in certain particulars. The achiei e- 
nent of such apparent unity between the two great organi- 
sations of non official opinion, which had in times past looked 
lpon each other with a suspicious eye, was a considerable 
riumph for the Nationalist party. 


After the Lucknow meetings, the Home Rule leaders, such 
as Mrs. Defiant and Mr Tilak, entered 
FheHome Rule Campaign. , 

upon a campaign of vigorous propa- 
ganda, which now became more formidable, in that it definitely 
put forward the Congress-League Scheme of constitutional re- 
form as its minimum immediate demand This scheme has been 
criticised in some detail in the Montagu Chelmsford Report, a n d 
as a result of certain objections urged 

Congress-League Scheme. , , , 

against it, no longer now commands 
the support of many of those who originally put it forward. 
It is therefore hardly necessary here to examine it in great 
detail, beyond statmg that its defects w ere less the fault of those 
who drew it up, than the result of certain characteristic features 
of the Morley Minto Reforms These Reforms had not been 
designed to lead up to responsible government, and the attempt 
to stretch them in a direction whither they were not intended 
to point was naturally unsuccessful. By the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, elected members had been admitted to the- 
Legislative Councils ; but since the executive had remained as 
before responsible only to the Secretary of State, enough 
officials had been given seats in the Councils to enable Govern- 
ment generally to secure the passage of essential legislation. 
The CongTeas-League Scheme proposed to upset the balance 
of votes by the creation of a large non official majority ; but 
while giving the executive no power to carry measures 
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*<( Mi* ItfMni, Mi TiUk, and thnr follower 
Vg*n shortly in r.tl' iVfaWv'*! Mfc 
Ur (h* miIt summer of 151", tfcsl 
ii( »V public of tndu which wa* interr*l**l in political 
mailer* hat) lunimr unwilled in it* id'a*. TV mere fart 
that tV AIIim arrr aiimnllr fighting in defence of the rights 
of Mtull and weak nation.* against (arc* 1 an«l strong ones; the 
frequent rijcirttrn J*y Allied stat«-« men to such terms s* 
democracy and M'lf-dctcrmination . the strong world-movement 
toward* government by popular opinion- all these combined 
to rai«o topic lu»}>e* anil to stimulate discontent with the 
exiting polity in India. Matter* were further complicated 
by a eerie* of event*, in them*e|\e* not vr ry im|>ortant, which 
combined to i>rixUicc a market l effect it[mn fbeeduratetl public. 
The Ucport of the Public Service* CommH-ion, published 
■ early in 1917, n a* regarded as o disippointing document. Some 
of the suggestion*, it «a* considered by Indian Nationalists, 
were no doubt valuable, but on the whole it failed to 
appreciate the new spirit of India, which was reluctant to admit 
that ft strong European element was necessary among the 
officers of any department. The contrast between the hopes 
which bad been aroused, and the results which bad been achieved 
lifter so much labour, time, «nd expense, was a favourite theme 
of discussion for some time in the Indian edited press. In 
addition, a good deal of feeling was aroused by proceedings 
subsequently cancelled, commenced against Mr. Gandhi, the 
well-known social reformer, who had gone to Champaran in 
Bihar to enquire into the grievances 
The Champarrm Case. thft hbourm employed on indigo 

cultivation. Fresh material for complaint by the Indian edited 
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>ress was found in a. somewhat strongly worded address 
a which the Principal of a Government College lectured 
iis students on Indian moral standards. Excitement grew 
is a result of energetic Home Rule propaganda combined 
nth such incidents as those described above. At length 
several Local Governments deemed it advisable to take action 
n the direction ot counselling moderation aud the aban- 
ionment of chimerical hopes. 

It may be mentioned that at the February (1917) meeting of 
!he Impcriat Legislative Council, Lord Chelmsford had pleaded 
Eor patience, assuring the members that the question of consti- 
tutional reform for India was a topic to which his Government 
was giving the most earnest consideration. In the atmosphere 
of growing excitement the appeal passed almost unheeded 
So, strangely enough, did the decision 
India itt^tha^War Can- 0 j t ^ e jj rrtlg ), Government that India 
was to be represented on the Imperial 
"War Conference by two non-official Indians and one British 
administrator, in addition to the Secretary of State. Appre- 
ciation of this important step was less in evidence than un- 
favourable comment on the fact that the representatives had 
been selected by Government. 

In the summer months of 1917, uneasiness reached its 
height The Governor of Madras, and 
rQ OffldS n Actkra S "~ the Lieutenant-Governor oi the Punjab, 
found it necessary to deliver emphatic 
warnings against the employment of jwhtical propaganda of a 
type which they considered likely to increase popular uneasiness. 
This gave Tise to an unfounded and regrettable suspicion that 
Government was about to emhark upon a campaign of repres- 
sion, with the object of uprooting political activity of any and 
every kind. Nothing could have been farther from the truth ; 
but circulars issued at this time by several Local Governments, 
pointing out the undesirable results on college discipline of 
immature students identifying themselves prominently with 
political meetings, confirmed the suspicion in the minds of 
many people. Partly no doubt as a result of these circulars, a 
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|(uf» pmpv^n'ta and th* violent ncthudJ vhirh wff 
twing rtnpl»*vrd In fwS it method* »hi*h m th<* opinion fl 
(ioirfnm^itl tn'fi' rslfiibin) tn /ifwlttff m Madrai the Mmfff 
vnluiinntry irhifb m IJ^nj-xl had |w*I to 90 deploraW 

n>ii4r<]iiriicr* Till naming tui <1 m regarded. and ei a result 
after Hit lltcrl lency the (li»*rrn<if lu<l pereonallv altrapW 
In ilmuaile Mr*. Ilcianl from |wrswtm2 in the course »h« 
Mas then following, an order 
Mr *‘ B L”a R t I Iat,n ” wwd on June Ifith directing her and 
her two principal lieutenants, Messrs. 
Annulate and Wadis, to abstain from attending political 
meetings, and from making speeches. They were also required 
to take up their residence in nne of six prescribed areas. They 
•chose tlic pleasant hill station of Ootacaround. 


This order made a great sensation in India, and protest 
meetings were organised in many places, 
its Efleci*. Jfomo R liters announced their intention 

of fighting out once for all the question whether self- 
government was a legitimate aspiration for India or not ; and 
under their guidance this issue was placed in the forefront of the 
agitation. It was feared that the anticipated campaign of 
repression had really begun ; and insufficient allowance wss 
made for the difficulties to which Government had been 
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exposed by tbe agitation resulting from the inflammatory 
methods employed in ventilating political questions. In the 
midst oi a great war it is plainly impossible to permit the 
raising of popular excitement, by the employment of 
violent language directed against existing rfciimc. The 
publication of the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission 
about this time added to the difficulties which Government 
was called upon to face, affording as it 
Mesopotamia Commls- # ready opening for those who 

desired to criticise the efficiency of 
the administration. Moreover, the changes in the India 
Office resulting from the Report gave 
Tone ot the Press. r j ge to the fear that the anxiously 
awaited pronouncement upon India's future position in the 
Empire would be further delayed The press, both English and 
Indian edited, assumed an unparalleled bitterness of tone at 
this tune. Up and down India the major portion of English- 
edited press supported Government fairly consistently. The 
great majority of Indian-edited newspapers, while doubtful 
in their attitude towards the Mesopotamia Commission Report 
and very resentful of criticism of Lord Il&rdmge, whole-heartedly 
condemned the recent internment. But it was noteworthy 
that the greatest unanimity among Indian newspapers upon 
the latter topic was found in Northern India, where the 
difficulties to which the Madras Government had been exposed 
by the Home Rule propaganda were less appreciated than in the 
South In Madras itself, and in Bombay, there were signs that 
certain sections of Indian opinion were unwilling utterly to 
disapprove the internment. There was none the less a great 
preponderance of feeling in favour of the internees, and in the 
protest meetings which were held to various parts of India, 
the strongest sentiments were expressed For a time there was 
a talk of passive resistance ; hut this came to nothing. The 
action of certain political leaders in the United Provinces, who 
abandoned a projected recruiting meeting as a protest, was 
condemned in many other parts of India. Bnt the excitement 
continued to grow ; and an energetic attempt was made by the 
Home Rulers to enlist tha sympathies of the Muhammadans by 
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* »I Mr* li-Rint and h»r lieutenant*, tk* 
rurnr* of tun Muhammadan int»mers. 
Mtili.nnni.-trl All nnrl $hatikat A!i, who 
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enemies It **em*dtliat th* leaders r.f tin* Nationalist party, 
trot li Moderates and Kxt re nit* I * Hindu* ami Muhammadan) had 


once more i losed their ranks 


While the -trifm 

The Announcement ol 
Amuit 20. 

which mis as follows 


•nt was nr ill nt it s height, this situation 
«m suddenly eas<*<l hr the publication 
of Mr. E S Montagu a speech of August 
3fth. the most important passage of 


“ The [Kilicv of Ilia Majestv* Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, w that of the 
increasing association of Indians in everv branch of the adminis- 
tration, ami the gradual development of self-go veniing institu- 
tions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 
They haxe decided that substantial steja m this direction should 
be taken as soon as jxissible, and that it. is of the highest import- 
ance as a preliminary to considering what these steps should be 
that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
betw een those in authority at home and m India Ilia Majesty s 
Government have accoftlingly decided, with Ilis Majesty's 


approval, that I should accept the Viceroy’s mvitation to pro- 
ceed to India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy the view of 
local Governments, and to receive with him the suggestions of 


representative bodies and others. I would add that progress 
in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. Th« 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of th» 
Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom the new opportunities ser- 
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vices will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of respon- 
sibility Ample opportunity will be afforded for public discus- 
sion of the proposals, which will be submitted m due course to 
Parliament ” 


Its Effects. 


The effect of this announcement was quickly seen in the resul- 
tant cleavage of the ranks of the Na- 
tionalist party The Moderates frankly 
welcomed the declaration as the “ Magna Charts of India "* 
and while asking for the release of the internees as an earnest 
of the intentions of Government, desired to concentrate all 
their energies on an educative campaign in preparation for the 
coming visit of the Secretary of State The Extremists on the 
other hand expressed dissatisfaction at the guarded phraseology 
of the announcement, which thev deemed to fall very far 
short of India's deserts and aspirations Thev desired that 
agitation should continue, and urged the adoption of a poliev 
of passive resistance with the object of impressing upon the 
British people the necessity of conciliating the party of advance 
in India The division between the Moderates and the Extre- 
mists u as further emphasised by disputes as to the election of the 
President of the approaching Indian National Congress The 
Moderates were reluctant to accept 
the suggestion put forward by the 
younger Extremists, that Mrs. Besant 
should he elected as & protest against "bureaucratic repression " 
There was a disturbance in the Congress Reception Committee, 
which was dissolved by the Chairman , and a rival committee 
with Sir Babindra Nath Tagore a^ Chairman was sot up by the 
Extremists At length the desire to present an unbroken front 
to the Secretary of State overcame the reluctance of the older 
congress-men, and Mrs. Besant was accepted with the appear- 
ance of unanimity. 


By the time the Legislative Council met in September, 
jxilitieal tension had been largely relieved But a further 
complication was shortly introduced by the outbreak of eerinug 



tfmiMo lietwrcnth* Hindu and Muhammadan enmmuiiirie*. It 

III J M It - . ■hw'lr l-**n remarked that the 

INndn-Mtiilfin Conlrn- > . , , - ,, 

H„ ni . iradm r>f th* Nationals party, both 

Hindu* ami Muhammadans. bid mm* 
t>» an »i:rw’m< , nt m U*mnl>*r lOlfi to support th<* — 

l/'.ij'iip Krhern* ('nfortiinatrly m this matter th* gulf which 
separated th* lender* on bulb *id*s from th* manses of tli*r 
ro*r»’liatiiimta win t*ry nid*. — n fart rlearlv provrd hr anr 
at'i'lv of th* Indian edited press, both English and Vefnaentir, 
during tin' first half of th* vear 1917 Som* of th* organa of 
owner i at t\«' Hindu opinion blamed th* Hindu leaden* for con- 
senting to confer an u'enefotn a representation upon the Muham- 
madans. Hut their attitude was far from being as strongly 
marked ns that nf the conservative Muhammadan press, which 
continued to some distrust of the intentions of the Hindns, 


and denied that the .Muhammadan pofitical leaders, in assen- 
ting to the Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent 
Muhammadan opinion throughout the country at large. The 
Indian National Congress, it was pointed out. was a national, 
not a Hindu body ; ami doubts were thrown upon its power 
to commit the Hindus in general to such a liberal recognition of 
Muhammadan claims. Tlic .Muslim League came in for much 
criticism from this same conservative section of the Muham- 
madan press, portions of which denounced the Home Bale 
movement as an attempt to betray the interests of Islam 
into the hands of the Hindus. As the year drew on, the situa- 
tion was not eased by the military 
Muslim Feeling. misfortunes which overtook Turkey. 
To the Muhammadan, religion and politics are almost insepar- 
ably connected ; and despite the splendid loyalty of the Muham- 
madans to the British Empire, anything which affected the 
temporal power of Islam could not fail to cause them distress 
and anxiety. The capture of Baghdad, the Palestine successes, 
and the growing power of the Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
which Muhammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it maj - 
be mentioned, in passing, comforted the community very much. 
They were thankful that the holy places of Karbela, Najf, an 
Jerusalem had not been the scene of actual fighting, and they 
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appreciated the respect for Islamic sentiment which marked the 
demeanour of the conquerors. But it was plain that the 
existence m the Muhammadan minA of these particular anxieties, 
which naturally left the Hindus untouched, helped to widen the 
breach between the two communities. 

In September the unfortunate division, already mentioned, 
between the political leaders of the Muhammadan and H ndu 
communities, and the masses themselves, received fresh and 
tragic confirmation It must bo explained that at the annual 
festival known as Bakr-’Id p ous Mu 

The Bake* U Riots. hammadans commemorate the episode 
of Abraham's contemplated sacrifice of his son by offering up 
animals — in India, generally cows. Vs to the Hindus the cow 
is an object of great reverence, the celebration of the Bakr-’Id 
is often an occas'on for the outbreak of bitter feelings between 
the two communities As a rule, some arrangements are made 
bv the leaders on each side to prevent the passions of the 
ignorant from beroming inflamed But in 1917, in the Patna 
division of B>har and Orissa the rural Hindus of a large area 
appear to have made a carefully organised attempt to put an 
end once for all to the cow sacrifice in their mdst The first 
not occurred on the morning of September 2fith at a village 
named Ibrahimpur m the Shahabad district 111 spite of the 
conclusion of a compromise between the local Hindus and 
Muhammadans, a large body of Hindus from a distance attacked 
and looted the village The rioters dispersed as quickly as they 
had appeared . and suicc the compromise had been broken, 
the Muhammadans performed the cow sacrifice according to 
their custom On the morning of September 30th a mob of 
Hindus, estimated to number more than “25,000, attacked Ibra- 
hiropur and some neighbouring villages. It was only dispersed 
■alter a hand to hand contest with the police, m the course of 
which much looting was done and thn police station attacked. 
Strong reinforcements of military police were at once hurrW 
to tlic distret. and for 30 hours thero was an outward calm 
But on October 2nd without further warning, noting broke 
out simultaneously over a large part of the district, and for six 
days law and order disappeared. I^arge Hindu mobs everywhere 

l> 2 
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attacked Muhammadans, destroying their houses, and looting 
their property. In the south of the district, Muhammadan villi- 
gers put up a plucky resistance, and desperate fights attended by 
considerable bloodshed occurred in some places. The mobs 
■were frequency led by small landholders who directed the 
proceedings from elephants or from horse-back Strong detach- 
ments of troops, which were hurried to Airab, had at first great 
difficulty in getting to close quarters with the numerous 
mobile bodies of rioters. The country was water-logged and 
extremely unsuited for rapid movement either of cavalry or of 
infantrv. The rioters were well served by their spies, and 
dispersed quickly as soon as the troops arrived m any given 
place, only to rally again without delay somewhere else. A* 
soon as it became possible to establish a cordon of mihtaiy 
posts and to connect them with patrols along the main roads, 
resistance collapsed. On October 9th similar -disturbances 
broke out in the adjoining parts of the (.Java distriet, where 
over 30 villages were looted But this time troops were near 
at hand, and order was restored after a few days. The 
rioters, who had been arrested in gTeat numbers, were tried by 
special tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Art, 
and about one thousand individuals were convicted and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment 

These lamentable occurrences at once produced their effect 
upon the relations bitwren the lluttht 
Effect u|«i) BmdB-Hiulim and M u t ldm madan communities all our 
India. Tlie Muhammadan press as * 
whole was loud in its denunciation of the Hindu rioters, and the 
more consvrvat \e section announced that its fears as to the 
treatment which Muhammadans aught expect at Hindu hand* 
were now fullv confirmed The Hindu jiress white condemning 
the rioters, foil Id not pretend to see eye to eve with the 
Muhammadan* tijwn the cow killing question It was 
remarked at the tune that certa n sect.ona of that pro* 
appeared to feel less sorrow for the suffering* of the Jfofcsffi* 
rnadana than chagrin et the break-down of the petit »*• 
compact arranged between II ndu and Muhammadan leaders# 
which found erj tresyta i« an attemrt to fix the Maine on 
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Government rather than upon tho religious fanaticism of ,m 
ignorant rural population Tlte gulf between the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities widened and the Muslim political 
leaders themselves began to fear for the mterests of Islam, since 
it was plain that the conciliatory attitude of the Hindu leaders 
was no indication of the temper o' the Hindu Tank and file 
At the meeting of the All-India Muslim League held two months 
afterwards, under the presidency of tho Raja of Mabmudabad, 
these fears found expression in a demand on the part of certain 
persons that the representation of tho Muhammadan community 
upon the Councils contemplated in the Congress-League Scheme 
should be increased to fifty per cent. 

Shortly before the outbreak of these troubles, the Impenal 
Legislative Council had met at Sim 1 a. 
M’etin? cl the imperial On September 5th, the Government 
Ls slslatire ^Cauacil, Sep- 0 j n( i ia announced that it was pre- 
pared to recommend the Madras 
authorities to remove the restriction; p’aced upon Mrs. Besant 
and Messrs Arundalc and Wadia, on condition that 
it was satisfied that these persons would abstain from 
violent and unconstitutional methods of political agitation 
during the remainder of the period of the war. In taking 
this eourse, the Government of India declared that it 
was actuated by the hope that the recent declaration of His 
Majesty's Government and the approaching visit ot the Secre- 
tary of State, wou’d exercise s tranquilismg effect upon the 
situation. Lord Chelmsford in his opening speech drew atten- 
tion to the importance of the recent announcement of policy, 

_ . and summarised the methods by which 

The Viceroj'sSpeech. , . , , . , 1 , 

advance was to be achieved towards 
the endowment of British India with self government as an 
ntegral part o' the British Empire Local self-government, 
the employment of Indians in more responsible positions under 
Government, changes in the Legislative Councils — such were the 
three methods , and recourse was to be had to all three simul- 
taneously. Continuing, the Viceroy made a strong appeal for 
moderation of thought and expression, so that when the Secre- 
tary of State arrived, he might find a calm atmosphere in which 



tie issues to be examined might receive the attention w ortlu 
of their importance. In another part of his speech, Laid 
Chelmsford recounted the success of the attempts which h's 
Government had made to remove such long standing causes of 
complaint as the cotton duty which had penalised India in favour 
of Lancashire ; as the race bar which had hindered the bestowal 
of King’s Commissions upon Indians ; as the invidious treatment 
to which Indian immigrants and visitors had been suhjecteil 
m certain parts of the Empire With regard to this last matter, 
he pointed out that the acceptance, by the Dominions represen- 
tatives on the Imperial War Conference of the principle of re- 
ciprocity of treatment, was the first fruits of India's admission to 
a place of honour at the council-table of the Empire. Two 
well-worn domestic grievances were mentioned Under the 
Indian Defence Force Act, an opportunity had been afforded to 
Indians to undergo military training Neat the Arms Act wn* 
already under examination, with a view to abolishing racii I 
distinctions as a gxound for exrmjrtion The Viceroy further 
dwelt upon the services rendered by India to the Empire in 
the war, and upon the determination of his Government that 
the gallant deeds of the Indian Army should he adequately 
recognised and requited. 

This speech was the clearest expression of the views of I-ord 
Che’msford's Government which had as 
Sa M i£c°! DWT "’' - vet bcon «*eived »*y the Indian publi. . 

and it was the subject of favourable 
comment by the press. Not many day* afterwards. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, delivered a 
speech which excited much opposition among the Nationalist 
members of Council, and. indeed, among the Nationalist 
party generally throughout the country Availing ftim* 
se f of the opjwtumty afforded by a motion to assimilate th» 
form of government m the Punjab to that of Ibhar and Orissa 
he recounted the splendid ices which the people of hi' 
province had rendered in the war He pointed out that with 
festac than one- thirteenth of the population of the Indian Empire 
the Punjab furnishes sixty per cent, ot the srrny recruited in 
T I He wert on toeou f rast in forceful terms the deeds ot tlie 



of I ml inn opinion 
which 14 forget fnl of the sccuntv which thct out to tlir British 
Navy and tVe Brit *h Indian arms, teg anil ess oj ilie iml>V 
crisis through which the* British limpim is passing wrre ' c.d- 
h'lttsly discussing and even act i\ Mv preaching the* < Joe trine of 
passive resistance to the King Knijwror a tins eminent Tim 
r<-scrit merit aroused lir this speech in some quarter* wn* nn 
strong, and at the next meeting of Council Sir Mirlmd expressed 
In regret that lm remarks had given oflcncc 

Taken in conjunction with the release «f Mm lies in! Nr 
Michae * niieffli and it* reception In 
lit Con«tBcnce». (he Nationalist psrtv produced an 
et T ect extending far l*eyond the four wal'sof the Council Cliam her 
The tNW-offituI F.uglish cmnniutnts had of late taken very little 
interest in Indian polities, and the K.iiropean Defence Associa- 
tion. which hud come into existence more than thirty venra ago, 
as a result of the llhert llill agitation, had shrunk in numbers 
and in influence, lint doubts as to the wisdom ol tloverimient a 
action in releasing Mrs. llesant, uncertainty as to the future 
of English interests in India under the newly announced reg-mr, 
and approval of many of Sir Michae 0 |)»; er s sentiments, 
combined to arouse the non official Knglisli < oinmumty to a 
sense of their need for some organised form of self expression 
Accordingly, an rndravoiir was made to 
act the Kuropcan Association from 
whose title tho word “ Defeme " had 
been dropped in the course of years, upon a new footing. Tina 
attempt quickly achieved success Brandies were formed nil 
over India, a new central organisation was established m 
Calcutta, and backed by a majority of the ling fish-edited 
papers, the Association increased its membership m a short 
time to some 7,000 or 8,000 from scarcely ss many hundreds. 
This new move was regarded with suspicion by the Indian 
press as a whole, and both Knglisli and Indian-edited papers 
indulged n an acrimonious controversy which rendered more 
than usually difficult the achievement of that calm atmosphere, 
or Which Lord Chelmsford had pleaded. 



In Southern India, the r rJense of .Mr* Jirmnt *ra« d 

BM of Mr.. Bnant*. '* ‘''l™ 1 ""*/ °| *** -on-Ilnbmm 
n»l(*«e. community, who had for sometime 

previously been organising themselves 
in pmtcst ngntnst the superior social position occupied by the 
Brahmin*. They plainly announced their conviction that 
their interests would not be safe, unless protected in the 
future Councils by some scheme of communal representation. 
On the other hand by the Hindu leaders of the Nationalist 
party, the release was haded as a triumph, with the result 
that the Muhammadans were inspired to attempt a similar 
feat in securing the release of the interned Ali brothers. Mrs. 
Besant interested herself in the matter for sometime, but 
when it was found that Muhammad Ali refused to give without 
reservation the guarantee which had been suggested, agitat on 
over the case began to be regarded among Hindu political 
loaders as infructuous and they' began to lose interest in it. 
This lvas not calculated to make the relations between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, already exacerbated by the 
Bihar riots, anv more cordial ; and as the yea 1917 drew to 
a close symptoms were not wanting that the conservative 
section of Muha mm adan opinion, which regarded the Mhdim 
League and its compromise with the Hindus suspiciously, was 
becoming increa ingly powerful In various parts of India, 
the provincial Muslim Leagues begin to split up. The ad- 
vanced political leaders of the community maintained their 
adherence to the Lucknow agreement, while the more conser- 
vative sections would have nothing to do with it. 

All classes of interests began to prepare memorials and 
addresses in readiness for the ap- 
Ti e Sweto of SUle-i proaehmg visit of the Secretary of 
State ; and on his arrival in India. 

Mr. Montagu settled down with the Viceroy to receive man'* 
deputations and to grant innumerable private interviews. 
class or community in India desired to be left out in the cold, 
and many Associations were hurriedly formed at the last minute 
by bodies of persons who had not hitherto perceived the need 
of organising themselves for the expression of their opinions. 
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The more important o£ those addresses favoured the Congress - 
League Scheme, v itli such additions and qualifications as ap- 
pealcd to the particular interest roiu-emed m each deputation 
But the non-llrahmin communities of Madras and the Deccan, 
while favouring political advance under such conditions as 
they imagined would safeguard their mvn people, general!* 
opposed the Nationalist programme. This opposition was 
also found in many of the addresses presented hv the larger 
landlords, by the conservative Muhammadans, and b\ other 
classes who either because of their inclinations or their posi- 
tion in the social scale, were but alightlv affected by recent 
political movements. The Kuropean Association, as re- 
presenting the interests of the non-official community, ex- 
pressed itself strongly in deprecation of hasty advance, but 
could give little counsel as to the forward steps which most 
people knew must he taken before long From every side, 
hopes and fears were freely expressed One and all received 
courteous and attentive hearing from Mr Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford. There was indeed from certain sections of the 


press a not very reasonable complaint at Mr Montagu’s non- 
committal attitude, coupled with a fear that he had been too 
isolated ” from things Indian to appreciate the urgenev of 
India’s claim to political concessions On the w hole, how ever, 

the facility of expression allowed to opinion of every shade 
met with well deserved approval Nor was it only the dwellers 
in British India who were desirous oi expressing their views 
upon the topic of political reconstruction In November 1917, 
as in the preceding rear, an informal Conference of Indian 
_ _ Prmces had been convened by Lord 

The Chim’ Coaitrenc*. , , , , 

Lhe'msford, and before dispersing, the 
Prmces had appointed a committee to consider the new situa 
tion. The result of their deliberations was presented to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State in February, 1918. 

Meanwhile the December meeting of the Indian National 

Congress had been held in Calcutta < 


Her’ adroit handling resulted in the 
withdrawal of all the resolutions which proposed modifications 



111 tin* ('onj;rfv.-r/»A!'ii*' Scfrpi»«» That Scheme wu reaffirmed 
and was mire mure proclaimed with great emphasis as the 
iimtiHtim which firlfct was reads to accept. Mrs. Ikaonts 
presidential address, designed to (*• read ont at meeting 
held aiinultnneoiHls in dilTmnt parts of the country, 
asserted the right of India to receive immediately the consti- 
tutional conceit unit* emUidied in the Congress-League Scheme, 
together with i» proniLse of complete Home Hule in five or ten 
tears. The itjwei h was enthusiastically received l*v the Nation- 
alist press throughout the country ; but there was some disposi- 
tion to question the wisdom of her assertion that the decision 
of the majorit} was alnohitWy binding tip on every member 
of the Congress This dis[MHition grew in strength and received 
support from those who had originally disliked Mrs. Besant's 
elevation to the presidential chair. It was indeed hardly to 
lie cxjieeted that unanimity could be carried very far, since 
if Western analogies may be trusted, the emergence of distinct 
parties is one of the earliest symptoms of constitutional develop- 
ment towards the institutions of democracy. The most im- 
portant result of the meeting was probably the confirmation 
of the Left Wing of the Nationalist party in its possession of 
the Congress machinery. 

There does not appear to hare been any greater unanimity 
in the meeting of the Muslim League. 
The Muslim League. >pi ie conservative Muhammadan press- 
grumbled that the Arrah riots were slurred over in the League 
proceedings. There was some disposition to attack speakers 
who favoured the Hindu-Mus/im entente. Much sympathy was 
expressed on behalf of the Muhammadan internees, and com- 
plaints were made that Hindu opinion was too lukewarm on 
their behalf. As has already been noticed, there was a 
demand from certain quarters that Muhammadan representation 
should be increased to fifty pet cent, on the Councils contemp- 
lated by the Congress-League Scheme. 

During the early months of 1918 the divisions already 
noted between the Moderate and Ex* 
Parly Politics. tremiaf politicians began to widen, as 
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did those between conservative and advanced opinion among 
the Muhammadans. The Home Bulo propaganda was vigo- 
rously pushed and was as vigorously met by those sections 
of the community , English and Indian, winch disliked the 
violence of certain of its advocates. There wss m partirulai 
one aspect of this propaganda in Southern India which was 
attacked with extreme bitterness The non-Brahmm wing of 
the Home Rule party in Madras, which was known as the 
Madras Presidency Association, devoted itself to an attempt 
at labour organisation. A labour 
The Labour movement. UmMl was formcd> a)ld art)cU 

appeared ill the press describing the hardships of millhands 
and industrial workers Appeals were directed to the British 
Labour Party to support the cause of Indian labour, which 
wss said to be in a defenceless condition Later on in the 
year, as is mentioned in another place, the new Labour Union 
hate fruit in the outbreak of strikes in various quartets,* and 
in the establishment of other Unions framed m mutation. 

On the whole the political situation bad been greatly 
eased b\ Government's manifest deter- 

Thh Qvotial Situation. ' , , , 

mination to evolve a scheme of cons- 
titutional advance at an earlv date III Februarv 1918, when 
the Imperial Legislative Council met. the question of reforms 
still overshadowed everything else. Lord Chelmsford in his 
opening speech announced an important change m Budget 
procedure. Hitherto the financial statement had been intro- 
duced without discussion, and there had been no geneial 
debate on financial policy until the end of the session, when 
the Budget appeared in its final shape. 

"tssajssf »** 

necessarily been somewhat infructuous 
and academic By the new procedure, the Viceroy announced 
the financial statement was to be introduced into Council, and. 
its further consideration postponed untd a fixed day, when a 
general discussion upon it was to take place Lord Chelmsford 

'Report of Directors, BurLinsham and Carnatic Mills, tor ball year 
en ling Slat December 191S 
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also informed the Council that as a result of the work of tb 
last three months, the Secretary of State hoped to take hoim 
proposals embodying a safe and sober advance, with futur* 
steps duly outlined, towards the goal of responsible govern 
inent. Ample opportunities, he reminded the Council, wotil! 
be given for public discussion of the proposals, which in dm 
course were to he submitted to Parliament. 

The subsequent proceedings of this meeting of the Council 
call for little remark. The opportunity aSorded for a more 
vital discussion of the financial statement was eagerly embraced, 
and a number of resolutions were moved asking for allocations 
of monev to particular purposes. These were sympathetically 
received, and met so far as appeared practicable to Government. 
Generally speaking, the acuteness of the political tension showed 
signs of {Kissing away, although it was plain after Council had 
dispersed that the publication of the report of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State was awaited with much anxiety. 

Before long, however, other matters claimed their share of 
attention. Utcr three years of considerable pnwfvrity, India 
was beginning to feel in acuter degree the pinch of war. Tb* 1 
••hortage of shipping which resulted from unrestricted sob* 
mariuism operated to hinder the import of two thm"' 1 
much in demand bv all classes, — *alt and cotton goods. la 
some parts of India prices rose high, 
Economic Distress. ^ 8L ,^ vatP( | |, v .peculation 

until they pressed with great hardship upon the poorer classes 
Discontent and uneasiness soon b-d to lawlessness, and n> 
Bengal. Bombay, Bdiar ami twim. there were outbreak# *•» 
looting, art ion against which was proniptlv taken bv the I/cj 
G mrrnments concerned. The situation was rendered more 
dd’.rult by rfstntnl transport. due both to short a jv* of fnJ 
an 1 to the demands made upon the railway# by the 1 orees m 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere Throughout the year HD#. ** “ 
rotted in another chatter of rhis Deport, the pw™ 
emnninie situation gradually c flanged for the worse, 
it beeam» f-i'llctefulv s.<rto>M to cause aufferiug to tl»* P‘" ,r ’' f 
r !i«« and irate tniirtr to fintrmir «nt. .ihrvtyin frbraary 
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1918, Lord Chelmsford had found it desirable to inform the 
Imperial Legislative Council of the steps which were being 
taken to obviate the effects of the salt shortage About 
this time, also, the absorption of silver currency owing 
to causes which are discussed elsewhere, was beginning to 
produce serious inconvenience. But in the early months of 
1918, while India was still experiencing the effects of the great 
prosperity of 1917, stringency in certain quarters did little 
more than to arouse her to fullei realisation of the seriousness 
of the struggle in which the Empire was engaged. The world- 
war had reached a most critical point The collapse of Russia 
in 1917 had thrown an added burden upon the Empire and 
the Allies, and in February 1918. Lord ChehusfoTd had warned 
India that she must be prepared for greater efforts and greater 
sacrifices, for more effective organisation of her military 
resources in manpower and in material. 

The situation indeed was as yet hardly realised m its true 
light. The bad news from the Western 
The War Situation. front vvaa insufficiently estimated hv 
the hulk oi the Indian edited press, and the Prune Minister * 
telegram to the Viceroy on April 2nd, in which India was 
warned to he on her guard against the danger at her door, 
came as a severe shock. The summoning of the War Con- 
ference at Delhi on April 27th was hailed with enthusiasm by 
almost every section of the press. 
Th * though certain Extremist organs re- 

gretted that Mrs. Bezant, Mr. Tilak. 
and other Left Wing leaders had not been summoned. An 
account of the proceedings of this Conference will be found 
elsewhere In the present connection it is sufficient to note 
that most of the princes and politicians who attended the 
Conference vied with the officials in their enthusiasm for the 
organisation of India’s resources against the Empire’s enemies 
As was perhaps to he expected, the note of political con- 
troversy was not absent from some of the speeches of certain 
Left Wing politicians present ; hut as to the general solidarity 
anil determination of educated India to support Government 
at this critical juncture, there could he no possibility of doubt 



Tlio operation n{ the new central organisation* called into 

T, „ , being as a result of the Conference, 

RMnlti ot the Conference. , * ■ .. • , .. 

combined with the increased activity 

of (iOcnl Governments, served still further to bring the war 
home to India at large. There was a marked enthusiasm to 
co-operate with Government on the part of certain Indian 
political leaders. The Moderates threw themselves unre- 
servedly into the good work ; but among some sections 
of the Left Wing there was a tendency to adopt an 
attitude of bargaining, and to demand political concessions 
from Government os a pre-requisite of support. One in- 
cident which attracted considerable attention took place 
in Bombay, where, in the course of a meeting held to give sup- 
port to the resolutions of the Delhi Conference, some prominent 
local members of the Home Rule party attempted to intro- 
duce an amendment with a political bias into a resolution 
of loyalty to the Throne. On being called to order by tie 
Governor of Bombay, who was presiding over the meeting, 
a few of the Home Rulers left the ball. This incident 
was severely criticised in many papers, both English and Indian 
edited. It was complained that some of the Home Rulers did 
not realise the seriousness of the situation in which the Empire, 
and indeed India herself, was now placed. The result was to 
increase the gulf between the Extremists and the Moderates. 

It was remarked at this time that 
Moderates and Extremists. wh ; 1( , ^ jfcfcmte, we re throwing the 

best of their energies into work designed to assist Government 
in the prosecution of the war, the Home Rulers weTe conducting 
a campaign directed towards obtaining political concession* 
rather than towards the achievement of victory. In Madras t f 
movement for National Education was pushed with zeal by t e 


Home Rule party, and excited some suspicion among the non- 
Brahmin leaders. In another direction also the activity o 


Home Rule Leaguers made itself felt. The Madras Presidenc 
Association, and its newly established Labour Union, f 0UD< 
a ready hearing among mill-hands and labourers who were 
beginning to experience through a rise in prices something 
' the distress ot war. In the latter part of the year, the re«v 
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ing strikes and disturbances seriously hampered the production 
of munitions from such mills as the Buckingham and Carnatic, 
whose whole output was absorbed by Government This move 
ment in particular excited bitter feeling in the European and 
rwm-Brahmin press, with the result that acrid controversies 
arose. The non-official English community, to judge by theiT 
pre«s, regarded the whole atmosphere of reform with some 
suspicion. Early in the year, indeed, it had seemed probable 
that the leaders of this community 
The English Community. vrould join hands with certain Moderate 
Indian politicians in a constructive scheme known as the 
Joint Address,” which, indicated future stages of political 
advance in accordance with the declaration of August 20th. 
But intensely preoccupied as they were with the war, the 
English non-official community devoted only spasmodic atten- 
tion to politics, and the movement did not succeed Nor at 
this time had anything occurred to re-assure Muhammadan 
opinion of the conservative type. In Mav 1918, two religious 
leaders of Lucknow issued a pamphlet contend mg that a 
Home Rule which gave predominance to the Hindus would be 
contrary to the principles of Islam. The gulf which separated 
this section of the Muslim community from the rank and file 
of the nindus showed no disposition to narrow. The 
memory of the Arrah riots, combined with the continued 
military misfortunes of Turkey, served to cause considerable 
distress and uneasiness to many. It was in an atmosphere thus 
somewhat highly charged that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
was published on July 8th. The specific recommendations of 
this Report cannot be discussed here A summary of them 
will be found itt an appendix.* We arc concerned in this place 
to note the reception which the Report encountered in India. 

The document being long and somewhat complicated, did 


Tbs JflonUsn-CLelmstord 
Report : its Reception. 


not at first evoke much criticism in 
detail. Its immediate effect was to 
widen the division between the 


Moderates and the Extremists, and, as was afterwards seen, it 
gave the former a foe in standi which they had previously lacked. 
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Already in June 1918, the Bengal Moderates had started 
a National Liberal League, and it was plain that they nerc 
prepared to take their own line upon the Report. The I/ft 
Wing party, as represented hy the Home Rule Leaguers, arte 
the first in the field. Indeed, a few days before the Report 
was published, one of their leaders toot it upon himself to con- 
demn the proposals m ad\ ance on the ground that they origi- 
nated with foreigners. Within a few hours of publication 
a number of other Extremist leaders expressed their oynien 
decisively and unhesitatingly. Mrs. Bezant condemned the 
proposal* as unworthy to be offered hy England or to he 
accepted bv India. Mr Tiiak was not far behind her m 
pronouncing the Scheme to be entirely unacceptable. Bsl ,a 
strong contrast with the hasty action of the Home Rulers w* 1 
the conduit of the Moderates, who took sometime to male 
up their minds There was a general reluctance in nunc 
'(uarters to pronounce upon the detailed recommendations of 
a document of such complexity, blit the old leaders of *he 
Centre party of the National Congress, such ns Sir Pin dm* 
Wacha of Bombay and Mr. Surendra Nath Pancrjea of 
Bengal, were unanimous in pronouncing the scheme to bci 
substantial instalment of re«j>onsible government, #nd 
honest endeavour to meet the legitimate aspirations of 


educated India t 

Tlie comments of the press were at first very caution’. 

on the whole fat curable . The m*j nn '?' 
rmt Comments. (|f th „ Ku ,, fl , h F ,nted ftv » gave the 

« heme M.her fair, and honest examination. The I 141 '.*# 
edited press soon iliipUusI a division of opinion «jv"> * * 
.il.jssf Moderate or cans started with a <lisfM»sjthsn n 
fat our of tfce proposals, while Extremist organ J xtarted a' 1 



*** r> 


•iMon the other way , 

.he hlieral ami far reaching character of the | 
generally realised the conviction gained ground • * 
ren.j-.ts had made a mistake in denouncing thrift J 


•'uertul |iet:,alj, »!* loth Indian 
Indian pol.tirLin* that evert 
tCI far as had been Loj>ed. it 


ar.d Krglieh *«* e ‘ ' 
if the Hchema *» " 
noil be a 
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blander to reject it It urg^l that if it were not 
accepted, India would certainly not Ret iw*re, and might 
ra'ity pet |c**. than whit was offered Till' nm'idrr»tnni. 
combined with the attitude o! a rrrtain section of the pre**, 
both in India and in England. a Inch cjkpfr*'c*l ojwn hn'tilily 
to the Jtcheme on the ground of undue ha*tc and preeijutatiini. 
produced in many quarter* the ttriprr"inn that if Indian opinion 
did not rally in xupjiort of the prO]Hivi]i*, they might be wrecked 
by thn«e who di diked them Moderate opinion in alinti't 
every part of India, while re*crving a nght to ask for nimiilirn 
turn m detail, rtuiwcd itself generally appreciative of the pnn 
Ciple* under! tin); the reform proposal' ft i* interest in g to 
note the change which gradually came o\et the opinion of the 
Extremist leader*. Before very long, a* o study *d their IVex* 
shows they found it desirable to revise the opinion which they 
had expressed upon the Scheme. They attempted to show that 
there wa* little essential difference between the judgment of the 
Moderate* upon the proposals, and their own revised opinions 
The Moderates, however, valuing their indejiendcnte as a 
party, showed themselves unwilling to 
Ktt4tnt«ac4Z*trtml»U. ... , ... „ . , 

accept the overtures of the Extremists 

They knew- that the Extremists controlled the machinery of 
the Indian National Congress, and they feared that their own 
sentiments would be over* borne In consequence the Moderate 
leaders declined to attend the emergency meeting of the Indian 
National Congress which was arrange* l at the end of August, 
and announced their intention of holdings ajieciat conference 
of their own soon after the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council which was fixed for September 4th. 1918. In abort, it 
became plain that the publication of the Montagu -Chelmsford 
Report had served to reveal the differences of aims and 
methods which distinguished the Moderates from the Extrc* 
mists. It thus represents an important stage in the develop- 
ment of clear-cut political parties in India. 

The Moderates, while approving of the general principles 
_ „ . , ... of the proposals, were not prepared 

* Scheme. * n * to ftcce P t every word of the Report 
as inspired. They realised that it was 
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rthori* all thingt m<wt important not to vrreck the project 
»mJ before Jon? they began to confine their suggested amend 
rnent< to matters which did not affect the main principles 
The central plan of divided responsibility or "dyarchy” as i' 
is called in India, came in (or little criticism ; indeed thi 
.Moderates had *mr»ll objection to the pnncipal provisions of the 
Scheme, merely desjfir? to entry it farther in certain direc- 
tions. They were anxious that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced into the Government of India, without 
quite realising the practical difficulties involved. They desired 
to sec Indians npjwnnted to half the number of seats on the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. In the sphere of local govern- 
ment they rather disliked the power which would fall to the 
Governor ; they feared the Budget arrangements and the possible 
starvation of transferred subjects ; they also disliked the Grand 
Committee procedure. Rut on the whole they wen? prepared 


to accord to the scheme a hearty measure of support. 

The Moderates’ position was considerably strengthened at this 
time by the publication of the report of 
e S tion Committee. gedjtion Committee presided over 
by 3[r. Justice Rowiatt. This Committee had been appointed, 
amongst other reasons, out of a desire to satisfy public opinion 
in India and elsewhere, certain sections of which had assumed 


that the internments under the Defence of India Act had 


not always been based on sufficient evidence. Assurances to the 
contrary having failed to shake this belief, the Government of 
India decided in December 1917 to appoint an extremely autho- 
ritative Committee to investigate in the fullest possible manner 
all the evidence bearing upon the sedition movement in India. 
The personnel of this Committee included a Judge of 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England : the Chief Justice 
of Bombay : an Indian nigh Court Judge from Madras • 
a non-official Indian lawyer of high standing : and an experi- 


enced member of the Indian Civil Service. The unanimous 
report which they produced was a complete justification c 
the action of Government. It proved that the ordinary pro- 
VYawos of Is.'ir wreve entirely unsaitehlft for a situation such as 


ning of the wat. This Report was subsequently backed by the 
issue of another report containing the results of the investi- 
gations conducted by a Committee consisting of Mr. Justice 
Beachcroft, a Judge of tbe Calcutta High Court, and Sir Malayan 
Chanda varkar, an ex-High Court Judge of Bombay, who 
were specially appointed to enquire into the cases of the Bengal 
internees. Again the policy of Government was vindicated ; 
for the Committee decided that in 800 out of 806 cases there was 
every ground for detention, and the remaining persons were 
discharged, not because thetT innocence was established, but 
because the orders against them were in tbe opinion of the 
Committee not supported by adequate evidence. The joint 
effect of these two Reports was considerable, for, in con- 
junction with the news of the anarchy m Russia, they convinced 
many soberminded men that the exigencies of the time emphati- 
cally dictated support of the party which made co-operation 
with established government a plank in its political platform. 
It was pointed ont by certaiu sections of the press that some 
of tbe methods employed by the Extremists bore a disquieting 
analogy to those of which the ultimate regrettable consequences 
were fully illustrated in the two Reports. 

As the details of the Montagu- Chelmsford scheme became 
appreciated, a number of separate interests which conceived they 
had cause for dissatisfaction began to make themselves heard. 
_ _ . . _ The English commercial community, 

0 glis ommum y. f eann g that its stake in the country 
had not been sufficiently considered, found particular cause for 
uneasiness m the theoretical objections put forward in the 
Report to the principle of communal representation. After main- 
taining silence for some time, the European Association issued 
a manifesto, which received wide publicity in the press, express- 
ing alarm at what it considered to he a double weakening of 
the position of the English in India, through the simultaneous 
processes of Indianising the services and of introducing far- 
reaching changes into the machinery of administration. 
Among the services too, there was a feeling of uncertainty as 
to what the future might bring. The Indian Civil Service in 
particular found itself likely to be affected vitally by the 
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In thr third place, the Muhammadan community 


wa* some- 


what disappointed with the provisions 
The Mutum madam. [he Scheme The advanced section 


of “young” Muhammadans, who were in agreement with the 
Hindu leaden, was incline*! to resent the criticism which the 
framers of the Report directed against the Congress-League 
Scheme. They were displease*! at the prospective loss of the 
over- weighty representation which the Muslims of some 
provinces had secured by the Lucknow compact, and certain 
of them disliked the provision that since special electorates 
were conceded, no Muhammadan might vote in the ordinary 
constituency. At this time three unfortunate incidents occurred 
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which added to the unca«incM of the Muslim community 
in general. It i' true that the conservative section of 
Muhammadan opinion, which had never liked the Lurk now 
agreement, was not distressed by the attitude of the Montagu - 
Chelm*fonl Report toward' the Con pres*- Ijrogitn Scheme, but 
in regard both to the remarks made in the Report upon the 
subject of communal representation, ami also to the incidents 
which now occurred, that section, in common with the 
politically minded Muhammadans, found preat cause for 
disquietude. The first incident was the occurrence of trouble 
it the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligirb. This 
educational institution, founded some 
Aliguh. 4^ years ago by the great Muhammadan 

leader, Sir Sycd Ahmad, is regarded with pride by all 
Indian Mussulman' It has bad a very distinguished history ; 
it has been noted for the eminent academic attainments of 


its staff , it is generally regarded as the nucleus of a future 
Muslim University For some time there bad been 
difficulties between the Trustees on the Board of Management 
and the English staff. In consequence, the English staff 
resigned, and considerable anxiety was felt by the educated 
section of the Muslim community as to the condition of 
the College. But more serious than this was the occur- 
rence of fresh noting on religious grounds. A Calcutta 
paper, describing the experiences of an 

The Calcutta Riots. \ 1 ’ „ h * . 

Arab in France, made use of an 
unhappy phrase which was taken as implying disrespect to the 
tomb of the Prophet. The feelings of the Muhammadans, 
already disturbed by causes previously noticed, were much 
excited by this, and indignation meetings were held at 
Calcutta and elsewhere. When the Batr-Td festival 
came round again, some lower class Muhammadans in Calcutta 
caused such disorder that the military had to be called out. 
Several lives were lost and many persons were wounded. 
Moreover, about the same time, there was a recrudescence of 
Ilmdu-Muhammadan trouble at Katar- 
a. arsoi. p Ur j n the Saharanpur district of the 

United Provinces, More than twenty Muhammadans were 
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cruelly murdered in a religions riot. The matter ia still under 
investigation, but so far as can be seen at the moment 
of writing the causes of the catastrophe were purely local. 
The joint effect of these incidents, as may be i ma gined, 
was to cause considerable uneasiness to the Muhammadan 
community. 

We have already seen that the Left Wing party were mal-mg 
. efforts to bridge the gvdf separating 

Indian National Confess, themselves from the Moderates. These 
efforts, however, were not crowned with 
success. At the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Bombay at the end of August, few Moderate leaders 
presented themselves. The Congress did what the Extremists 
desired of it; it pronounced - the Reforms disappointing and 
unsatisfactory It demanded that full responsible government 
should be established in the whole of India within a period 
not exceeding fifteen years, and in the provinces in a period 
not exceeding six years. These resolutions showed that there 
still remained a very wide gap between the Extremists and 
the Moderates ; for while, ns we have seen, the latter were 
willing to accept the general principle of the Scheme, the changes 
which the former party desired to introduce in it were 
tantamount to a rejection. 

When the Imperial Legislative Council met in September, 
the news from the Western Front was 
~gi» g b^nd 
all expectation. There were also 
rumours that great successes were about to occur in Palestine. 


The anxieties of Government concerning North-West Frontier 
politics seemed to be passing away, for Germany’# troubles 
on the Western Front were expected to keep her fully 
occupied in that quarter. But on the other hand, the 
internal situation of India continued to give much cause 


for anxiety. The very high prices, originating in scarcity 
and enhanced by profiteering, were now seriously aggravated 
by one of the worst known failures of the monsoon. 
The poor were suffering severely and Government's 
intervention was demanded from ail sides. The currency 
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question was still very disquieting, for within three year* more 
than ffiC million* sterling hud been unproductive)}* rmplnrrd 
in the purchase of silver from abroad, ami the demand for com 
*ti\l continual. On the whole, however, depute the anxieties 
inseparable from the internal situation, there wa* n genera! 
atmosphere of optimum throughout the country. 

In hi* opening speech Lord Chelmsford briefly reviewed 
f the general war situation, and described 

TheVtceror iSwec various activities resulting from 

the Delhi Conference. JTe dwelt with pride upon the ready 
response which the recruiting campaign had evoked and 
upon the rapidly mounting subscriptions to the Second 
War lx>nn. lie referred to the prevailing high prices 
of fciod-stufls and cotton cloth, and announced the detcrminn 
turn of Government to take every precaution to safeguard the 
poorer classes. But the mo«t important matter wo* the 
Viceroy's declaration in regard to the reforms. He reminded 
the membera tl at, as was plainly stated in the Report, 
the progress contemplated in the Montogu-Chelni"ford Scheme 
had been carried right up to the line beyond which inherent 
principles forbade immediate advance Lord Chelmsford pro- 
ceeded, “ What. I wish to emphasise is this. Substantial steps 
were promised. In my own heart I am confident that subs- 
tantial steps arc provided in our proposals. We have not 
kept back something like hucksterers in the market, something 
which we would be prepared to give as a result of pressure. 
Everything has been placed on the table for all men to see. 
In the words of the Report ‘ We have earned the advance 
right up to the line beyond winch our principles forbid us to 
go.* ” These words were a considerable blow to the hopes 
of the Extremists throughout the country, and the position of 
the Moderates was correspondingly strengthened The resolu- 
tion of Mr. Banerjea, which expressed gratitude for the reform 


proposals as a genuine effort and a defi- 
' jeT’Vi^otatioi^"* nite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government, 
and recommended that a committee consisting of the non-official 


members ol Council should be appointed to consider the Report, 



was accepted by an overwhelming majority. When this com- 
mittee came to hand in its report, it was found that most of 
its detailed recommendations were not of very far-reaching 
character. There was a demand for the introduction of the 
principle of responsibility into the Government of India, bnt 
which of the Central Government’s functions could be safely 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere determined. The real 
importance of the work of the committee lay m the fact that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was now accepted by the 
moderate section of elected members of the Indian Legislature 
as a basis for the future constitutional development of India. 
The next important matter was the question of further 
. financial assistance in respect of the 

India s^new^War Coatri- f or - ce3 raised or to be raised 

in. India. The Finance Member, Sir 
William Meyer, put forward the suggestion on belts] l of Govern- 
ment that India should take over as from April 1st, 1918. 
the normal cost of 200,000 additional men. These men were 
already serving, but the expenses were then being paid by the 
British Government. It was further suggested that from April 
1st, 1919, India should take over the normal cost of 100,000 
men more. In assessing the contribution it was assumed 
that tbe war would last to the end of the year 1919-20, and 
it was reckoned that the amount of India’s new assistance to 
the Empire would be £45 millions. It should be noticed that 
Government left tbe fate of the resolution to the votes of the 
non-official members, upon whom the responsibility of accepting 
or refusing the proposal accordingly rested. Some notable 
speeches were n ade, notable no less from their earncstne"* a* 
from the loyalty to the King-Emperor which they displayed. 
The resolution was passed by a large majority, subject to the 
conditions, originally proposed by Sir William Meyer, that the 
money should be raised principally by a tax on excess promts, 
and that the utmost care should bo taken in no way to m*te 
things more difficult for the lower classes. There were two 
other interesting motions, one concerning the Arms Act. whir 
has for sometime been a standing grievance. The 
Member announced that a committee was to be appointed to 


consider the whole question, and that early action would be 
taken to remove legitimate grievances. The otheT resolut Ion 
was to the effect that the consideration of the Rowlatt Report 
should be held in abeyance. This resolution was lost by a very 
large majority, the only persons speaking in favour of it being 
one or two of the Left Wing party. 


During the session a variety of useful legislative work was 
. done, to which fuller reference i3 made 

Us * latlTe Wotk - u Chapter V of this Report. In the 

course of the discussion of a bill put forward by the Commander- 
in-Chief, to provide that certain persons liable for military 
service in the Indian Defence Force should be liable to perform 
war work of other kinds, the representatives of the English 
commercial community showed some annoyance, and asked 
that in matters of this sort, which would seriously affect 
their already depleted staff, they might be taken into the 
confidence of Government at. an earlier stage But the 
introduction of the measure was not opposed. The other 
legislative work was of a most important character, m the 
light of the existing economic situation. Powers were 
taken by Government to provide a cheap supply oi cotton 
cloth for the poorer classes of th B community. As a 
result of the passage of this measure, an almost immediate 
fall in price occurred in several quarters, and when the end of 
the year came it had still been found unnecessary to exercise 
the powers placed at Government’s disposal. 


On September 23th, when news came of General Allenby’s 
great victory in Palestine and his destruction of the Turkish 
forces, an impressive scene was witnessed in Council. A non- 
official Muhammadan member from the Punjab moved that the 
thanks and congratulations of the Council should be conveyed 
to the Allied armies, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Members, who rose to their feet to mark the 
solemnity of the occasion. In his closing speech, the Viceroy 
congratulated the Council on the spirit of co-operation which 
had been displayed in the course of the session, and added 
some reassuring words for the benefit of the Muhammadan 


mmmunity, exhorting them to he satnfiM that flovernrae 
♦r«<noirno !«■«* mindful of ( interest, than in the psit. 

No time *»* !»*t m arranging for the comtiiotK 


m arranging for the const itutfc 

- . , . _ »nd term, of reference of the t. 

Tit rmnthU, »a4 fase- , , 

lien. Commit. rwnmittee* Suggested In the Murtagl 
Chelmsford Report. The advice < 
these committee, *.n ne^jrrj for the netth-ment of the roll 
to fw* made ttnifer the new tuff, which could not he introduce 
into Parliament till it ,ai seen what the nature of the rule 
would lie In October the constitution ami terms c 

reference were publicly announced, Lord South boronsh ws, 
appointed to preside over fioth committees, which were t< 
meet in joint ee„mn, when necessary. The Franehi* 
Committee was to consist of Sir Frank Sir, an Indian Ciri 
Sorsant from the Centra! Provinces, Sahibudi Aftai 
Ahmad, a member of the Secretary of State’s Council; Mr. 
IV. 31. Hailey, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Baba Snrvadn 
Nath Banerjca, the well-known Jloderate leader from Bengal; 
Mr. ilalcolm Hogg, representing the commercial community; 
and Mr. Srinivasa Sbastri of the Servants ol India Society- 
This committee was instructed to advise on the franchise and on 
the constitution of the local legislative councils, and taking into 
consideration the necessity for the representation of minority 
and other interests, to propose a complete scheme for the sue 
and composition of each. It was also to consider somewhat 
similar questions in connection with the proposed Indian 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. Equally 
important was the work of the committee on the division 
of functions, which was to make recommendations for the 
division of powers and of functions between the Government 
of India and the provinces, and between the two halves, official 
and popular, of the new provincial Governments. Its personnel 
consisted of Mr. R. Feetkam, Legal Adviser to the High 
Commissioner of South Africa ; Mr. H. F. W. Gilhnan, 
Member of the Executive Council of 3Iadras, whose lamented 
death deprived the committee of the services of a most 
valuable colleague; Sir Rahim Bakhsh, a Muhammadan 
gentleman with administrative experience both of British 
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India and of the Indian States ; Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, a 
Moderate politician of the United Provinces ; Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Chimanlalt Setalvad. vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
University ; Mr. II. L. Stephenson, a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; and Sir. J. P. Thompson, Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab Government 

The composition of these committees aroused a little 
opposition from two quarters. The 
Criticisms. Left Wing party grumbled that they 

were not represented, and the non-Brahmms of Madras made 
the same complaint But generally speaking it may be said 
that the selection commanded confidence. 


Towards the close of the year, the internal situation was 
overcast with gloom. The ravages of 
Growing Distress, influenza, which is estimated to have 
caused some sis million deaths in India, far exceeded the 
depredations of plague in former years. The activities of 
Government were seriously disorganised The prices of common 
necessaries of life showed no disposition to fall , and the average 
wholesale prices for food, while in many cases below the average 
of world prices, showed a rise of 15 peT cent above the 
wholesale prices of 1917, and a rise of 31 per cent above pre- 
war level This was sufficient to cause deep distress in India, 
where the margin of income over bare subsistence is extremely 
small for the bulk of the population. In order to anticipate 
the demands caused by local shortage it was necessary to appoint 
a FoodstuSs Controller with very wide powers. 

But while the economic situation was such as to cause 
depression, this was largely offset, so far as general public feel- 
ing was concerned, by the change which came over the aspect 


tbs Aspect «! the War. 


of the w 
of 1918. 


r during the last few months 
The end came with a sudden- 


ness which took most people by surprise. At first it was 
hardly believed that the long struggle was over Not until 


orders were issued to stop recruiting did the remoter 
districts really believe that the Empire had been victorious. 
Their joy was in large measure due to the results which they 
expected to follow from peace, the return of their menfolk. 
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and the fall in the price of cloth and food. Unfortunatelj 
these results could not be realised at once. Nonethele: 
the encouraging news of the Empire’s victory served in son 
measure to relieve anxieties caused by the economic situatior 
Everywhere armistice celebrations were organised. In th 
great cities there were military processions, decorated street! 
and general holidays ; throughout the country-side, diatric 
officers held meetings of notables, organised games, and dis 
tributed food to the poor. The gloom of war -time wat 
dispelled and all India sincerely rejoiced. Among the 
political classes the reception of the news was enthusiastic. 
The Moderates were unfeignedly delighted, for they found 
their position of general friendliness to Government greatly 
strengthened. On the other hand, those members of tie 
Left Wing of the Nationalists who had at one time attempted 
to bargain with Government by offering their support in tie 
prosecution of the war at the price of the concessions they 
desired, saw that the time for such a policy had gone 
for ever. Their attitude, which at first was characterised 
by a little hesitation, seems to have been influenced in 
large measure by a fear lest the victory of the Allies should 
weaken the determination of Great Britain to proceed with 
Indian reforms. There was, as was inevitable, some anxiety 
on the part of the Muhammadans, who were intensely 
concerned at the military misfortunes of the Ottoman Empire- 
The Muslim press, while rejoicing in the Allied victories, 
lost no opportunity of pressing for favourable consideration 
of Turkey’s helpless position. 

The course of political development quickly responded to 
the new situation At the beginning 
The Moderate Conference. ftf NovemWr , IP f ore the dcpcratenesJ 
of Germany’s plight waa realise!, the Moderates had held their 
epecial conference in Bombay Despite attacls by the Ettre- 
mi.it press, they maintained their support of the general F rin ‘ 
cipfes of the Jfonlagu-Chefmsford Ijeform* Scheme. Important 
sections of the press, both Indian and English edited, pom*” 
out that the Moderate*, as a Centre party between the 
fashioned Conservatives and the newly etolved Kxtremiits, 


i great part to play in the future development of Indian politics. 
Che conference was a success, giving confidence to the Moderates 
ind encouraging them to maintain their independent attitude 
dost of them decided to abstain from attending the approaching 
lession of the Indian National Congress, believing that while 
he Left Wing controlled the Congress machinery, they would 
lave little chance of making themselves heard It was soon seen 
dut tlic Left Wing party were somewhat divided as a result 
of the post-war situation. There was a tendency on one side to 
move further and further beyond the old Home Rule League 
programme, to a point at which co-opeTation between Indians 
and Englishmen was looked upon as definitely undesirable. On 
the other side there was a tendency to approximate more and 
more to the position occupied by the Moderate party In Bom- 
bay, the new body, who may be called the ultra-Lett Wing, came 
to the front on the occasion of a meet mg held to propose a me- 
morial to Lord Will Higdon, the retiring Governor Thev 
protested against the requisition of the Town Hall for the 
purpose, and feeling ran very high The incident excited 
far more interest all ovct India than its importance merited, 
perhaps because it showed that the ultra-Left Wing were 
discontented with the old steady tactics of Parliamentary 
opposition which had been employed by Nationalist leaders 
in times past It seemed from the utterances of their press 
that racial and personal hostilities were being imported into 
political questions 

A further illustration of the new ultra-Left Wing attitude 
was found in the session of the Indian 

ln m«. N 1918. al CO, “ National Congress at Delhi. The whole 
of the Left Wing were very anxious to 
make this session a success, in order to provide an offset to 
the bucccss which the Centre party had achieved tn the special 
Moderate conference at Bombay. There were some five thousand 
delegates gather* d at Delhi, including neary a thousand agri- 
culturalists who hsd been given a free trip. Hundreds of 
women attended, some Uhind a thin curtain, others taking 
their places in the crowd. Throughout the whole session, it 
was apparent that the ultra-Left Wing were the dominatin'* 
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pnrtr. Speeches were demanded in the Tentacular, and the 
old style of English oratory, once so popular, was greeted with 
manifest impatience. A resolution re-affirming the decision of 
the special Bombay Congress that the Montagu-Chehnsford 
Scheme was disappointing and unaitiafactnry, was carried by 
a largo majority. The new resolution indeed went further 
than its original, for it dropped the time-limit of six years 
daring which law, justice and police were to be reserved 
subjects in the Provinces, and demanded instead full provincial 
autonomy at once. This resolution showed the uncompromis- 
ing spirit and frank flouting of all dictates of prudence and 
expediency which marked the new party. Other resolutions 
were in harmony with this spirit. Strong protesta were made 
against the Rowlatt Report , and India’s right to self-determi- 
nation and immediate Home Rule was also asserted. The whole 
meeting was a triumph for the ultra-Left Wing, and by contrast 
to their attitude the main body of the old Home Rule Leaguers 
appeared almost conservative. It is possible that there will 
be an important regrouping of parties in India through the 
obvious differences which have made their appearance between 
the followers of Mrs. Besant and the rapidly developing nltra- 
Left Wing. 

The meeting of the Muslim League which took place about 
the same time, was still more remark" 

Tie Muslim League- a y e f or the prominence of the ultra- 
Left Wing party. Anxiety for the fate of Turkey and for 
temporal interests of Islam was apparent from most of the 
addresses. It is idle to deny that this natural feeling of anxiety 
on the question of Turkey’s future status is at the time of 
■writing extremely acute in India ; indeed, when the year 
1918 came to an end it was the most prominent subject of 
-discussion in the Muhammadan press. 

At the close of the period under review, there was published 
a scheme of constitutional reform for Burma. The Government 
•of that Province, having been invited to formulate its own 
scheme, produced a plan in which “ dyarchy ” and parliamen- 
tary responsibility, the two leading features of the Montage* 
Chelmsford proposal found no place. The main princip « 
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of tbe Burma scheme may be described as association rather 
than responsibility. The work of government is to be carried 
on by four Boards, consisting of officials, but presided over 
by non-officials as directing agents. Local self-government is 
to be developed and tbe power of the Legislative Council, 
with a non official majority, is to be increased. Behind the 
whole structure lies the discretionary authority of the Head 
of the Province. This scheme is still under consideration, 
and appears to have been well received in Burma 

As to the “ reality ” of the political developments outlined 
in this chapter, there can be no question. The time has gone 
by when the topic of constitutional reform m India could be 
dismissed summarily with the remark 
General Summary. that those who demand it form but a 
fraction of the population 

The present position is such that the Imperial Parliament 
finds the question of India’s constitutional advance, both 
immediate and future, not least in urgency among the post-war 
problems with which it is faced. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Economic Background.* 

Turning now to the economic background, in relation to 
which the general life of India as described in preceding chapters 
has to be considered, the first topic which demands out atten- 
tion is that of Finance. 

It is necessary by way of introduction to indicate some of 
the principal conditions by which 

5“&dS« C Fmac°ce S Indian finance ia S overned - Fitst .’ 

India being still in the mam an agri- 
cultural country with more than 70 per cent of her population 
dependent upon agriculture, the Indian revenues are largely 
influenced by the character of the season, for despite the 
rapid spread of irrigation, Indian agriculture still relics upon 
the monsoons, which are liable to great fluctuations Secondly 
India has large commitments m London, in payment for which 
a sum averaging about £20 million sterling a year haste he 
remitted to England, This Bum goes to pay for Government 
stores, for interest on debt, and for the salaries and pensions 
of civil servants who are on leave or who have retired. In 
order to keep himself in funds to meet these home charges, 
the Secretary of State sells drafts upon the Indian treasuries, 
known as Council Bills. Thirdly it must be remembered that 
the currency of India ia rupee and rupee notes, with, before 
the war, a considerable circulation of sovereigns. In order 


* This Chapter ia based principally upon raaten.il supplied by the Fin**™ 
and Commerce and Industry Departments and upon the Deport of Me 
Indian Industrial Commission. , . . 

~ "S It is to be noted that the word “ Imperial " is commonly »pph«l m 

' to the Central Government to distinguish it from the Governments o 

Kroyinces. To avoid ambiguity, this special sense of the term will D “ 
atod by inverted commas. 
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to maintain the gold exchange value of this silver currency 
in times of pressure, there has been built up a large sterling 
reserve, known as the Gold Standard Reserve, held for the most 
part in London Fourthly must be mentioned the fact 
that the Budget of the Government of India includes also 
the transactions of the local Governments, the revenues enjoyed 
by the latter being mainly derived from sources of income which 
axe shared between the Government of India and themselves. 
Generally speaking, certain heads of revenue, such as the land 
revenue, excise, stamps, income-tax, and the profits from pro- 
ductive irrigation works, are divided between the provinces and 
the Central Government On the other hand, the Provincial 
Governments take the receipts from forests, registration, and 
ordinary public works, from police, education, medical services, 
courts and jails. The Government of India takes the revenue 
from opium, salt, customs, mints, railways, posts and tele ■ 
graphs, military receipts and tributes from the Indian States. 
From these incomings the Government of India are mainly 
responsible for the charges of defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt, and the home charges. 

The provinces from their income are responsible for the 
expenses connected with land revenue and general administra- 
tion, forests, police, courts aud jails, education and medical 
services On the other hand, charges for irrigation and ordinary 
public works are common to both Central and Provincial 
Governments. Fifthly, we should note that a very large pro- 
portion of the revenue of the Government of India is derived 
not from taxation but from such sources as land revenue, opium, 
railways, forests, and irrigation. 


India’s War Finance. 


With this prelude we can proceed to that general sketch of 
war finance which is an essential intro- 
duction to the financial problems with 
which the Government of India has been faced during the period 
under review. When war broke out, thete occurred in India 
as elsewhere, a general dislocation of trade and finance. There 
was a serious run on tho savings bank deposits, and some 
panic encashment of currency notes. There was also a consi- 
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Budget of Tire Government of India for 1018-19. 

General Statement of the lierenue and Expenditure charg'd la 
Revenue, of the Government of 1 ndia, in India and in England. 


r.rrctrr, 


— 

Accounts, 

1019-17. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1017-18. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1013-10. 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ivind Eevcnuo 

22,041,283 

21,611,100 

22,793,600 

Opium 

3,100,003 

3.068,500 

3,101,500 


*.826,260 

5,472.800 

3,492,200 


6,776,606 

5,745,000 

5,938,000 

Excise .... 

9^15,8'iD 

10.O76.S0O 

10,647,000 

Customs ...• 

8,669,182 

11,201,200 

10,814,400 

Income Tax . • 

3,772,907 

6,075,800 

6,333,200 

Other Heads 

3,635,196 

3,828,000 

3,870,700 

Total Principal Heaps 

61,107,470 

67,082,200 

67,OS5,900 



1,136,504 

2,245,300 

3,552,600 

Posti and Telegraphs 

4,174,607 

4,402,100 

4,782,800 

Mint 

680,866 

530,700 

376.000 

Receipts by Civil Departments . 

1,739,713 

1,926,700 

1,936,100 

Miscellaneous . - ■ ■ 

847,630 

2,600,900 

1,293,200 

Railways : Net Receipts . . 

21,313,707 

24,031,600 

22,983,700 

Irrigation 

6,155,624 

5,174,700 

5,320.400 

' „ ' Puhlio Works 

300,373 

318,900 

304,000 

. j Receipts ... 

1,575,046 

1,502,200 

1,632,700^ 

Total Revenue 

08,050,430 

109,924,300 

109,190,300 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure charged to 
Revenue, of the Government of India, tn India and m 
England — contd. 


ExrSJTDniTBB, 
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derable demand for the remittance of money to London ; an 
to maintain the exchange value of the rupee, sterling drafts o 
London to the extent of f8J millions had to he sold hctivee 
August 1914 and January 1915. This temporary want o 
confidence, though it soon passed away, left as a legacy 
£14 millions of debt, of which £7 millions was met from th< 
gold standard reserve, and £7 millions raised in India BilU bj 
the Secretary of State. The vital problem during this period was 
the consolidation and conservation of India's resources. Very 
little could be done in the form of direct financial assistance to 
the Mother-Country, but such indirect assistance ns could be 
given was given. During 1915-16, the home borrowings for 
capital expenditure were reduced from an estimated sum of 
£->J millions to about £2 millions, and £3 millions of the borrow- 
ing from the gold standard reserve were paid oil. So far a* 
possible. India abstained from drawing on the rosoitrcrs of the 
London market, atul set herself, liv the curtailment of expendi- 
ture, to meet possible military contingencies. 

By the autumn of 1915. the effects of the first disiocathm 
had pawed an ay. A considerable demand, mainly arising from 
war conditions, made itself felt for the products of India, with 
the result that the export trade, which had been sen o inly cur* 
tailed began to show a marked and grow mg re\ it ,il. Thu nude 
possible not onlv a continuant e of the policy of abstaining ft 0 ! 11 
borrowing in London but alno the imposition of additional 
taxation m India Attordmglv in the Budget of 1916- 17, tb- 
{tovernment of India strengthened its position by a programme 
of taxation which included the revision of the import tJriif. wt* 1 * 
as regard* the important item of < < it ton pi»* »• good* the nn[«i‘ 
turn of n-w duties on the export of pjte and ten . a small addi- 
two to tie salt tat and the enhancement and gniduitidn of 
tie irvrnre tax No fresh borrowing was done in Kffgfmd, **>« 
tie £7 p.iKiom of Ir.d.s Hills, ref-rml to above. were paid »*• 

*3 well M tie £ t mdl.ons at dt owing to l he gold stand mi 
AlCf,rd.J’g!i ,» 1917 In, felt hmejf *fioig enough*” 

lake the step for which sU t*<l alway* boj^d. of maiirjf * 
d ;ect J^r-je.an of.fr .hutlon toward* the Cost at ft* 7U 

• ii.’io"»l taxattia iri{f*irj in tls ( rev k>i.x year hid t'**"* 4 ’ ? 


added to ll* strength of her fin anew, while the insistent demand 
for Jiff export* made it clear that there would bo n»» pre- 
judicial effect on exchange if * I nr pc «mmmt were borrowed for 
the purpose oj remit t niter* to Ijnprfon. India »m thu* aide to 
offer to Hi* Majesty'* < Jo* eminent a apecml capital contribution 
o! tlPO millions toward* tbe expense* ol tl»p war- inure than 
Iier entire annual re\en«e In order to meet the reriimnp 
charges which thw offer cut wiled addl* 
n “ M wSS! mti tiaxiation «a<* irn r cw.>.l Tl«a new 

taxation took the form ol a attperinx 
on incomes * an increase in the export tax on jute* and a 
email surcharge on railway pood* traflir In addition the 
inijtort duty on cotton piece pood* ivn* raised to the genera! 
tariff rate, while the excise duty on local cotton manufactures 
was maintained at the lower pre\ mu* leie) Tin* last measure, 
it may lie mentioned had the incidental effect of removing 
a long-standing grievance arising out of what was regarded ill 
India as an unfair discrimination exercised in favour of 
Lancashire It w as est imated that the proceeds of tin* taxation 
would be sufficient to meet the interest and sinking fund 
charges, amounting to £6 million.* a year, on the £10(1 millions 
contribution, and to leave a small Alirplus in 11117-18 A* a 
matter of fact, the revenue result* of the vear turned out to 
be considerably more aatislactory. Agricultural conditions 
were exceptionally favourable ; as a consequence, ra Iwny 
profits broke all previous records, and despite difficulties in 
respect of coal, deterioration of rolling stock, permtiocnt way 
and the like exceeded the estimate by £3 7 millions Further, 
although trade had been restricted m volume owing to war 
conditions, the high prices of commodities liable to aj-vnlorem 
duty more than made up for the decline, with the result that 
custom* yielded £1*7 millions more than had been expected. 
Again, the raising of the Tate for Council Hill*, which will be 
discussed later, led to a net gam by exchange of £3 millions, 
while the aalt revenue exceeded, the estimate by £1$ millions, 
Aa a reault of this and minor increases, there was a betterment 
of income during the period under review of over £12 millions. 
On the other hand, military expenditure entirely duo to the 
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wnr exceeded the estimate by near]/ £3 millions. There wj 
n material increase under other head* also, specially political 
charges, which included expenditure in Persia, and the cost of 
the militia employed on the North-West Frontier. The net 
result was an “ Imperial ” surplus of £8 millions. 

The beginning of the calendar year 1918, witnessed the 
Herman offensive in the west, when the Central Powers were 
making their last and greatest endeavour to break our line in 
France. The peril had the effect in India of railing forth more 
strenuous efforts in men and materials, and until the end of 
October 1918 there was a period of great and widespread 
activity. The value of the external trade of India during this 
period was bigger than in either of the two previous years, 
the export of food grains, tea, and gunny bags being evidence 
of India's material help to the Allied countries, while the 
imports of sugar and textiles indicated the high prosperity 
which she reaped in return. Between April and December 
1918, the totnl value of Indian sea and land customs revenue 
excluding the salt revenue, amounted to some £9 millions. 
The railway revenue expanded and at one time it looked as 
if trade remittances through the Secretary of State would be 
even heavier thau the figures for 1917, which had constituted 
a record. Prices remained high, and there was much specu- 
lation based on the expectancy that this tremendous energy 
would continue. In September 1918, it was recognised that 
the prolongation of the war justified India’s taking a larger 
share in the cost of the military forces raised in the country, 
and in consequence liabilities were assumed which, as it has 
turned out, have resulted in an addition of £12-7 millions 
to the military expenditure for the year 1918-19. Meanwhile 
the armistice came. Imports of all 
Effect ol the Armistice. ^ dec]ined sharply . Panic fell upon 

the cloth-market and prices came tumbling down. There 
was a complete cessation of trade remittances to India, with 
a significant reaction on the Government exchequer, hear 
the end of October 1918, the Secretary of State stopped selling 
Bills, and the large exchange profits which a Is. 6<f. rupee ha 
been yielding to Government were lost. Further difficulties were 
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caused by the unfortunate agricultural situation over a large 
part of India. Owing to the faulty character of the monsoon, 
the agricultural record of the end of 1918 was an unhappy one. 
Famine was declared in certain parts of Bombay and scarcity in 
certain parts of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 
Further, the great epidemic of influenza which ravaged India in 
the autumn, causing a mortality of some six millions, weakened 
the capacity of the rural population to cope with their ordinary 
work. It has exercised the most depressing results on industrial 
efficiency and has besides complicated the task of Famine 
Relief. ' 


The peculiar features of the period under review ate reflected 
in the extent to which the current 
Expectations belied. revenue and expenditure have departed 
from the Budget estimates presented in March, 1918. Sir 
William Meyer, the then Finance Member, budgetted for a total 
“ Imperial ” revenue of about £?4J millions, and an expenditure 
of about £71 } millions, giving an •* Imperial ’’ surplus of rather 
over £2J millions. The last figures available suggest as a 
matter of fact that the revenue will be better by £11 millions, 
and the expenditure heavier by £18 millions The year will 
thus close with a deficit of £4$ millions, which is principally 
due to the liability accepted in September, 1918 for the cost 
of the additional Indian troops. Had this not been under- 
taken, the transactions for the year would probably have 
ended in a revenue surplus oi £8J millions. 


Having thus briefly sketched the outline of India's war 
. finance, we can now proceed to examine 

Difflcultleiot OoTrrameDt. ~ , , 

the principal difficulties with which 
Government has been confronted on the financial side during 
the years 1917-18. These were two in number. In the first 
place, funds had to be provided on an unprecedented scale for 
war work In India and m countries where Indian troops were 
fighting. A large share of this outlay was on account of th« 
British Government, which gave India a corresponding credit in 
London. The difficulty was to convert this credit into remit* 
lances, for gold was unobtainable and silver was exceedingly 
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scarce. Thus the repayments of India’s war advances 
continued to bank up in London, and were of little help in 
meeting expenditure in India. As a consequence, currency had 
to be created; and currency could only take three forms,— notes, 
rupees, 01 gold. To issue notes freely without a strong metallic 
backing would have been obviously unsound, for owing to the 
customs and prejudices of the Indian producer and artizan, 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which paper currency 
can be substituted for coin. To coin and issue India’s relatively 
small stock of gold would have been not only wasteful but also 
ineffective, for the premium on the metal was sufficient to drive 
coined gold out of circulation immediately. The only alternative 
was to provide silver rupees in immense quantities. The 
steps by which this was done constitute a story of absorbing 
interest. 

^In the first place, legislative measures were adopted in regard 
• _ _ both to the exports and imports of gold 

urTentj ob etas. nri( ] g j] V cr. Imports of gold except 
under license were prohibited after June 29th, 1917, and 
subsequently powers were taken by Government to 
acquire all the gold imported into India on or after that 
date. The object was not to interfere with trade remittances 
bat to ensure that all gold imported was uwd 1° 
strengthen the Indian currency position m the most effective 
way. Very considerable imports of gold from Japan and 
America were brought under the tontrolof the Government 
of India, with the result that gold reserves were strengthened 
to Che extent o{ over £12 million* This gold wav paid for by 
notes L*sued from the piper currency reserves against the metal 
there deposited. Hat the effeit of these legislative measure* 
cccld at rao*t !*■ palliative in the fare of the enormous demand 
for metallic carnage In the autumn of 1917, the high prices <>l 
cotton and the increasing demands for food staffs grrown i# 
ImL* r*u«"d a very wtjous withdraws! of rupees. In the !•'> 
months of November and Ihremw 
Ab aorytiea « W».r. J9J , }u Jy> cjJ!lon1 Wfr e ah^rbed. 

Tie rupee cuna?* of the rear, Apnl 1017 to Mvt'k ViW* 
assented to ever f£*. 23d mliWs. It t* further to U **<*<! 
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-that between August 1st, 1914 and March 31st, 1918, over 
570 million ounces of silver passed into circulation — a figure 
-which represents more than 41 per cent, ol the entire estimated 
world production. For this, several reasons can be given. In 
the first place, for the last two years, Indian produce has been 
largely absorbed by urgent war requirements, so that the question 
■of cost has been subordinated. Hence the volume of metallic 
•currency required to make the Indian producer part with 
his goods has been very great. Further, since the imports of 
foreign manufactures have Bhrunk considerably, and imported 
goods have become expensive, the reflow of metallic currency 
from the country-side to the ports and the commercial centres 
has been very seriously checked Again, the uneasiness which 
resulted from the war has operated to stimulate the practice of 
boarding. The insistence of the agriculturist on payment in 
metal is not unreasonable', in the light of the fact that such pay- 
ment represents his capital aud his wealth, and is protected 
against deterioration from climatic or other causes. Moreover 
the banking facilities of India are at present so inadequately 
developed that it is almost impossible for the larger portion 
of the population to employ then savings in a productive 
manner. 

In all India at present there are only about ninety head 

offices of banks and pome three 
Jnsdewacv^Sankinf hundrcd brancU „. TUe of 

towns with a population of over 
10,000 in which hanks and their branches are situated is only 
SO per cent. More than this, in 23 per cent, of the seventy 
towns with a population of over 50,000, there are no banks at 
all A study of the map will show how extremely inadequate 
At present is the distribution of the banking facilities in India. 
No lengthy proof ■» needed of the fact that until extensions are 
possible, the development of m vestment in India, with all that 
development implies, must be very seriously hampered. Had 
the existing banking facilities of India been more adequate to 
lier requirements, it is possible that some of the problems with 
which India has been faced during the war might have pre- 
sented themselves in less serious guise. The importance of 
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increasing the banking facilities of the country is generally 
recognized, and an encouraging feature of the last year has 
been the foundation of the Tata Industrial Sank, which with 
an authorized capital of £8 millions, probably represents the 
largest dotation of private capital in the history of banking. 
The extension of banking facilities will, it is hoped, do some* 
thing to diminish incentives to hoarding ; but the habit is so 
deeply ingrained that headway against it is bound to be slow. 

The total result of the demand for coin has been that during 


the last two financial Years 191 M3 
Effects ol demand for com , ' . , T 

and 1918-19, the Government ol India 

has been compelled to coin no less than Rs. 700 millions to take 
the place of those which have been absorbed. At the beginning 
of 1918, the silver position was very grave. The Secretary of. 
State continued to purchase as much silver as possible to pro- 
vide for the coinage of this huge quantity of rupees, but the 
decrease in the world output of silver, combined with a jealous 
economy of gold and silver reserves among the Allies and the 
neutral countries, not only induced a \erv high price, but ■!-» 
made it impossible to obtain more than a limited quantity in the 
open market. Meanwhile, the absorption of rupees in India wi* 
proceeding with a monotonous regularity. At the end of March 
3918, the silver balances available had been brought down to 
about Its. i 00 millions. It was clear that n serious crisis 
impending. As an emergency measure arrangements bad been 
made for the temporary opening of a branch of the Iloyal 
Mint in Bombay for the purpose of converting into currency 


the stocks of gold held in India. As this was not yet in * 
position to commence operations, a distinctive Indian |pjhl 
coin, namely a Gold Mohur or 15 rupee piece, was meanwhile 
coined and put into circulation. The issue ©f gold coinage 
helped to restore public confidence to boibc ejtent, but in April 
1918 the position, particularly in Bombay, was most critic*!. 
Cotton price* were very h’gb and rupees were pouring out to 
finance the crop. Bad news from France brought a run upon 
the currency office from holders of notes. The r ewrve of silver 
dwindl'd to insignificance, ami for several days the mainten- 
ance of specie payment* hung in the batenec. Bat the mi* 
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responded nobly to the strain ; tie Controller of Currency 
scraped together every rupee that could be spaicd from other 
parts of India, and the run gradually abated. Every obtainable 
ounce of silver was poured into the mints, which worked night 
and day. Yet by the end of the first week of June, the rupee 
reserve had diminished to a little more than Es. 40 millions. 
Meanwhile special measures had been taken to obtain from the 
United States of America a release of some portion of that 
country’s immense silver reserve. In February 1918, the United 
States Government arranged to sell 
American aid. India 6 million ounces of silver. When 
the crisis became more acute in April, they offered another 
2 million ounces and by the speedy passing of a Bill subse- 
quently known as the Pittman Act, made it possible to with- 
draw silver certificates and to borrow from the Treasury the 
greater part of its dollar reserve of 375 million ounces of fine 
silver. Early in June 1918 an agreement was arrived at by 
which the United States Government consented to let us 
have 200 million ounces of silver on generous terms. Mean- 
while the announcement about the middle of Apnl that the 
United States were arranging to help had a marked effect in 
relieving anxieties in India. During the critical weeks of May 
and June 1918 when the balances were very low, Goiemment 
could not have maintained specie payment had it not been 
possible to assure the public as to the adequacy of future silver 
supplies. By the beginning of July 1918, American shipment 1 * 
of silver began to arrive in large quantities, and during the 
succeeding months, a position of relative safety was gradually 
reached. By the end of September, the stock of rupees had 
risen to more than Its. 120 millions. With October and the 
commencement of the busy season, absorption once more over- 
took the coinage, and special measures had to be instituted to 
improve the mint’s output. Despite the difficulties caused by 
the ravages of influenza among the staff, the output of the mint 
during December 1918 attained the enormous figure of 83' 1 
million rupees. This is a world’s record, apart from the con- 
current outturn of small coinage, amounting to over 100 million 
pieces in all. 
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In addition to the currency crisis, the ways and means 

War. and Mean,. CaUSed anxiety to 

the uoremment ot India. In India, 
this problem is always a double one. It is not only a question 
09 to whether the total re»ources of Government at home and 
in India arc sufficient to meet the probable calls on them ; it has 
also to be considered whether thp money is where it is wanted. 
Before the war the difficulty had usually been to find sufficient 
total resources to meet the capital expenditure on productive 
works. But within the last few years, the task has been to 
provide for cash outgoings on an enormous scale in India on 
behalf of the Imperial and other Governments. These have been 
repaid to India in London, and the difficulty has been that 
except in so far as the Secretary of State could purchase and 
remit silver — no easy matter with shortage of shipping and limited 
world output — there has been no method by which the large 
resources in London could be made available for the pressing 
needs of the Government of India. In the year 1917-18, the 
outlay on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, including remit- 
tances to East Africa, and expenditure on behalf of Australia, 


the Admiralty, and the Ministry of Munitions, amounted to 
more than £65 millions. In addition, the Secretary of State s 
drawings amounted to some £35 millions, inclusive of special 
allotments to the exchange banks to enable them to finance tea 
and rice purchases for His Majesty’s Food Controller. Funds 
had further to be provided for the purchases of other foodstuff*, 
for coinage undertaken in India on behalf of Egypt and for 
certain other charges amounting to over £10 millions. Thus, 


special liabilities for what may be called remittance purpose* 
reached in 1917-18 some £110 millions, which is considerably 
more than the total current revenue. During the year 1918-19, 
these difficulties continued in an acute form. Sir William 


Meyer bad estimated that, without including any provision fo r 
Council drawings by the Secretary of State, the cash outgoings 
in India, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, apart entirely 
from those debited to Indian revenues, would amount to 
about £78 millions. In all, however, the funds provided 
amounted in 1918-19 to no les3 a sum than £140 millions- 
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To meet these huge demands by the ordinary methods was 
obviously impracticable. The actual purchases of silver by the 
Secretary of State amounted in 1917-18 to £13 5 millions. 
Additional assistance of £3 7 tmll.ons n'as obtained by taking 
power to increase the investment* held against the note cir- 
culation. ar.d by issuing notes in India against Bnti«h Treasury 
Bills. Treasury Bills themselves yielded £20 millions, and 
£3 millions were obtained m a special loan from the Bank of 
Bombay. Beccipts from purchased silver m 1018-19 amounted 
to £5G millions, and the issue of currency notes ugain«t 
additional investments to some £25 millions. The balance 
of the liabilities was mainly made up by borrowing in India. 

The Government of India had undertaken to raise as much ns 
possible of their £100 millions contribu- 
«W»r oam. t j on j,y offering a loan in India This 
loan was designed to attract not only persons already familiar 
with government securities, but also those classes who hod not 
hitherto been in the babit of investing their money. It was 
divided into four parts. The first was a 5 per cent 'War Loan 
issued at 93, repayable in 1917 with the option to Government 
of redemption from 1929 onwards, carrying certain rights of 
conversion of existing Government loans and safeguarded 
against depreciation by a sinking fund The second part con- 
sisted of 3] per cent. War Bonds, 1920, and 1922. issued at 
par free of income-tax and repayable in August 1920 and 
August 1922 respectively. The third part wav a Post Office 
section of the above issues m which special facilities were 
given to the small investor. The fourth part consisted of Post 
Office Cash Certificates free of income-tax and repayable at 
fixed rates at any tunc during the five-year period. These cash 
certificates, it may be mentioned, were introduced as a perma- 
nent measure to bring Government into relation with the small 
investor. 


The flotation of the 1917 War Loan was attended by a vigor- 

MSiSEfWfiSi 

mittees. The result was a response exceeding the most sanguine 



n* r, [*, frnt. h*n frhU'i £.*.1 miff torn ; If. 
\V»f IVmdi t'other yvhUI Lil2 nun™* unfits |W 0 Sc 
rn»h fV«tf>at/4 v*4M £« milhr.ftv fn *H. a total of £J> 
wa« obtained Tit* War Loan of 191# dal eT , n fce«er 
Th*« b*an was di*td«l min two pnnnpal j 4 »rt« T V mail 
AorjK'ti »■! lti«* t'^n ror.n«t«! of .**} j-r rent inronw-tAtfrre Was 
IWijj'l*. reparable *{ dAf** varying from f^fVinVr 1521 to 
S-ptrntt^f IW**. and reparable at a premium m the ea«e o! 
the longer term mure, bringing the real rirlj thereon to 
approximately 5j rent The J’mt Offr> section muirteij 
of the War IU>ud« ju«t mrntion'd up to a named matinum 
limit, and five-year ra<h rfrtificalM Tlir mam action of tBe 
loan \ irlded over £31 million ami the j*Hi office *ertinn about 
£3 7 million, making a total of £:W millions In the 1917 loan, 
tin* number of inirrtors, excluding purchasers of rash Certi- 
ficates was l.Vi.103 ; in the 1918 loan tin* sulsicrthers numbered 
no I'M than 227,7017. Tim significance of thf** figures will 
be bet(cr appreciated when it « remembered that premia to 
the war the largest rupee loan raised in India of recent yean, 
amounted only to »mw £3 millions which was distributed 
anion" 1,172 investors. 

The success of these loans entailed important consequences, 
immediate and prosjwctm*. Although the receipts ultimately 
■went to His Majesty’s Government by adjustment between 
the India Office and the Treasury in London, yet the primary 
benefit of the money subscribed «as obtained in Jodis, and 
went towards financing the heavy expenditure undertaken on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government. But in addition, the 
largeness of the number of those who have subscribed to 
these loans is a feature full of promise for the future. It is 
clearly of the highest importance to encourage throughout the 
country a habit of investment, which will help to divert to 
fruitful purposes India’s sterile hoard of precious metals. If 
India is to exploit to the full her natural resources, a large outlay 
of capital, both by Government and by private enterprise, is 
essential. The best way of finding this capital is by promoting 
a steady stream of investments within India. Lastly, if invest- 
ments can be substituted for hoarding, this will minimise India 8 


demand for future additions to her metallio currency, and help 
to solve one of the most difficult financial problems at present 
•confronting Government. But it U essential that progress m 
this direction should go hand in hand with the very necessary 
■development and extension of banking facilities. 

A further feature of the financial history of the year 1917-18 


Advance In Price ol Silver. 


has been the advance in the price of 
silver. This has been already men- 


tioned, hut it is important to notice that it involved an alteration 
in the exchange value of the rupee on the basis of the rates at 
■which the Secretary of State sells his Council Bills. From the 
beginning of 1916 silver began to break away from ita old pre- 
war level of about 26d. an ounce. As it rose, exchange left the 
standard rate of la. id. for the rupee and gradually rose also 
In view of the immense coinage of rupees, it was impossible to 
face a position in which there would be a large premium on 
the export of the standard com of the country. It became 
necessary to fix. a sterling exchange value for the rupee which 
-would ensure that Indian coinage would not be smuggled out 
of India in large quantities. Accordingly in August 1917 the 
rate for Council drafts was fixed on the basis of Is. 5d for 
immediate Telegraphic Transfers, and a further increase in the 
Tate was made on the 12th April 1918 to bring it into con- 
sonance with the price at which silver was to be supplied by 
the United States under the arrangements just referred to 
Apart from these enhancements in the rate for Council bills 
the stringency of the ways and means position of the Govern- 
ment of India mentioned in a preceding paragraph also made it 
necessary to reduce the amount of the weekly allotment, and 
this had the inevitable effect of placing serious limitations on 
trade. It was, however, necessary to ensure that exports from 
India of UTgent articles for the war should not be handicapped 
by the inability of the Exchange Banks to provide the necessary 
finance. The necessity of safeguarding such exports led the 
Government of India not only to adopt certain measures of 
control but also to issue a widespread appeal to merchants and 
others with the object of securing that the financing of these 
war exports should have the first call upon the funds sent home 
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by remitters. This appeal was met with loyal co-operati 
with the result that the financing of the export of wheat i 
other foodstuffs, sandbags and other articles which w 
urgently needed in Europe was carried through successful 
During the course of 1918-19 a relaxation of the earlier str 
gency gradually set in, and early in Jnly 1918, the weakn 
of the monsoon and a falling off in the normal supply 
export bills seemed to threaten a fall in exchange. Busin? 
men with funds in India, which would have to be rcmitti 
to England sooner or later, began to consider the desirahifi 
of settling their exchange against a possible drop. 1 
October, the wheat export had closed down and the demar 
for remittances quickened. The sale of Council Bills stoppc 
owing to cessation of the demand for them, and early i 
November, the Government of India offered to sell telegraph! 
transfers on London at the rate of Is. bf^d. for imiuediat 
transfer and Is. 6jW. for deferred transfers. This satisfied th 
immediate demand for remittance, and by the close of the year 
confidence seemed to be restored. 

The general financial position of India is extremely strong 
At the end of September, 1918, the national debt amounted 
£370 millions, or about £1-10». per head of the population, as 
compared with a total public revenue of about £110 millions. 
This favourable position » largely due to the care with which, 
in pre-war years, outlay was restricted 
India ’ 5 Fosi ' to available means. When the war 

began, almost the whole of India* 
debt represented productive outlay on railways and irrigation, 
normally yielding a return which exceeded considerably not only 
interest on the amount borrowed, but a bo interest or the snwH 
debt classified aa unproductive. Even after India’s 
millions contribution to the cost of the war, which added oytr 
30 per cent, to the national debt, the revenue from productive 
expenditure exceeded the total interest charges by 33 per cent. 
Had it not been for the gift, the ordinary debt would have t* ea 
completely wijxmL out in 1917 ; and in March 1918, the amount 
of the ordinary debt outstanding wa* actually £11 millions t'** 
than the contribution itself. Nor a re these the only /act* which 


show the strength of India’s financial position. The interest 
on her public debt is not only secured by the revenue from 
productive works, but is a charge on public revenues as a whole. 
Examination shows that while the average revenue of the last 
six years has been £91 millions, the average expenditure has 
been only £87 millions. 

In order to appreciate the general economic situation of 

India during the period under review, it 
(ka e rd Economic Situ*- j, necessary to lonn some ldea o{ fa 

industrial position ol the country. An 
elaborate survey of thts position has recently resulted from 
the labours of the Indian Industrial Commission, to which 
reference is invited upon many points for the consideration of 
which space is lacking here Briefly it may be said that this 
report shows how little the march of modern industry has 
affected the great bulk of the Indian population, which remains 
engrossed in agriculture, winning bare subsistence from the 
soil by antiquated methods of cultivation. Such changes as 
have been wrought in rural areas are the effects of economic 
rather than of industrial evolution. Money has been invested 
in commerce rather than in industries, and only those industries 
have been taken up which obviously offer safe and easy profits. 
Previous to the war, too much reliance was placed on imports 
from overseas, their habitual use being fostered by the Govern- 
ment practice of purchasing stores m England. While India 
produces nearly ell the raw materials necessary for the require- 
ments of a modern community, she is unable to manufacture 
many of the articles and materials essential alike in peace and 
war. For instance, her great textile industries are dependent 
upon supplies of imported machinery, and would have to shut 
down if the command of the seas were lost India, in short, 
is a country rich in raw materials and in industrial possibilities, 
but poor in manufacturing accomplishments. 


With this foreword, it will now be desirable to indicate briefly 
the salient features of India’s economic 
1 tion ia°m7. ° " history during the period under re\iew. 

As has already been remarked in 



•Rn!l:»r place. mote thin «evrnty per rent. «f h*t population U 
•I* p* nil'ii! ii|**n iiftfuliiiw, If»nce the prime requisite in 
if'tefnwimg the pfr»»pwti!y of the mmtry it a farm raM>* iwm- 
In 1017, the v<*»f with which this review commences, the 
liit'ifit'em remarkably Tl20rmt% and gave abundant rainfall 
tlifon^hnitt norfli-tiMt India. In aorne place* indeed, the 
heavy and continuous falm advrrsdy affected the growth of 
w of f Ii*» autumn crop*, such *« cotton and indigo, Where 
g***! seed Iwd was provid'd for those crops which are harvested 
in the «j»ntijf, the turn out of nr*\ sugarcane and jute wa* better 
than that of the year IOIfi-17, and was also above the *««?? 
of the pre war quinquennium. TIjc outturn of other crops was 
slightly le«s than that of the previous year. The diagram* oa 
the opjMiMtr |«age will show the position in the case of each of 
the prtnripal erops. 

Hut in addition to the monsoon conditions, there hitve been 
other factors intimately affecting the economic life <>f India. 
The principal among these, of course, has been the war, 
Jlrondly speaking, the war has operated in two principal 
directions. In the first place, the shortage of freight has 
Jed to restricted imports of many of those commodifies lot 
which India was wholly or in part dependent upon the 
outride world. In the second place, there has been an enormous 
demand from Allies and from neutrals for India’s own products. 
The joint effect of these two factors, which dominate the whole 
economic life of India during the period under review, PSJ he 
summarised as follows. Money has poured into the country m 
payment for articles exported, but the supply of thing* upon 
which money would normally have been expended has run short 
owing to the failure of imports. Prices of food, while above 
pre-war level, were, thanks to a succession of good harvests, far 
lower than in other countries. On the other hand, the price* of 
salt, of cotton cloth, and of kerosine, of which the imports were 
very greatly restricted owing to shortage of freight, rose very 
high. These high prices were aggravated by speculation, which 
■was assisted by the fact that the natural flow of trade was 
hampered because railway communications were largely en- 
grossed by military requirements. Another effect of t e 
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shipping shortage was (he anxiety lert certain crops like tea 
and rice, deprived to a large extent of their natural outlet by 
the restriction of freight to “ vital ” food crops, should remain 
on the hands of the producers. 

The effect of these conditions, which had gradually been in- 


Eflect ojon the People. 


crea*mg In acuteness during the pre- 
vious three years, made themselves 


felt in 1917 in the remotest parts of the country. The 
shortage of shipping, the increasing demands of the military 
on railway rolling stock, causing an insufficiency of freight 
for general purposes, ro-actcd seriously not only upon the 
economic life of the town dwellers, but al*o upon the ordinary 
transactions even of the remoter Milages. In the country 
districts, grain merchants were unwilling to buy their u«ual 
quantities of com; cultivators found thom«e!\e« unable to 
market therr produce The harvest 
In the country «i3e. . , ,} , , . , 

was good, and the absence of transport 

kept the price of foodstuffs low. But the prices of at] the 
ordinary commodities, «uch as «pices, oil, doth, kerosme, and 
salt, were raised to abnormally high figures by shortage of 
supplies and the profiteering of the large dealers who controlled 
the market. Disturbed economic conditions naturally produced 
their effect in agrarian unrest. Mention has already been made 
of cases of market-looting, necessitating repressive measuns by 
several local Goiernments. There were, however, two mani- 
festations which call for more detailed notice, on account both 
of the attention they attracted m the Press, and the light they 
throw upon the growing response of the agricultural classes to 
the stimulus of changing conditions. In another connection, 
reference has been made to the visit of Mr Gandhi to 
Champaran in Bihar to enquire into the grievances of labour 
employed in indigo cultivation. These grievances arose out 


of an alleged right on the part of the planters to compel 
each of their tenants to devote a certain proportion of his 
holding to the cultivation of indigo. The system proved 
unsatisfactory in its workings from the tenants’ point of 
view, and its commutation by various devices led to disputes 
which estranged many tenants from their landlords. Attempts 
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at compromise havrog broken down, considerable local excite- 
ment resulted, and Mr. Gandhi, accompanied by some suppor- 
ters, made a tour of the district, urging the cultivators to 
secure the redress of their grievances by embarking on a policy 
of passive resistance. The question had already attracted the 
attention of the Local Government which was only awaiting 
the conclusion of the operations of the Settlement officers 
to evolve a solution of an admittedly difficult problem. But 
the unrest caused by Mr. Gandhi’s visit led them to anticipate 
their programme and to appoint a small committee, with 
Sir Frank Sly as President, and Mr. Gandhi as one of the 
members, to hold a public enquiry into agrarian conditions. 
Remedial measures were found to be necessary, and were sub- 
sequently given effect to in the Champaran Agrarian Act (Bihar 
and Orissa Act I of 1918). Unfortunately, the tenants, while 
enthusiastically following Mr. Gandhi's lead in a “no rent” 
campaign which was to last until their grievances had been 
redressed, displayed no such enthusiasm when he assured them 
that the justification for passive resistance had passed away 
in consequence, arrears of rent mounted up, and proceedings 
for recovery led to bitter feeling. Another incident deserv- 
ing of mention occurred later in the year 1917 in the Kaira 
district of the Bombay Presidency, where the crops hail 
suffered damage owing to late rains and the depredation of rats. 
Such suspensions of land revenue as were admissible under 
existing rules were given, but a demand for immediate remis- 
sions not contemplated by the rules, and further suspension* 
arose, based upon the contention that the official valuation 
of the crops was incorrect. Here again Mr. Gandhi headed a 
passive resistance movement in the cause of agrarian interests. 
Landholders were encouraged to withhold paymcntof theirdues, 
and when willing to pay, were dissuaded from doing bo. The 
Bombay Government and its local officers took up a firm 
attitude : but on the Viceroy's appeal for a urnluig of 
domestic differences and a cessation of political propaganda, it 
was decided to mate some concession* with a view to ending 
th<- dispute. Xot only were the more rigorous provision* for 
the recovery of arrears relaxed, but in addition recovery fi' 


foregone in cases of ascertained poverty. Mr. Oandlu on his 
aide then urged the people to pay up The passive resist- 
ance movement thereafter died away, and by the middle of 1918, 
over 98 per cent, ot the land revenue demand had been 
realised. 


The tendency of agrarian interests to organise as a protest 
against existing economic conditions found a reflection in the 
behaviour o! city dwellers. 


In the large towns, the shortage of transport and consequent 
limitation of supply, tended to raise the 
In tbs towns. price of foodstuffs more rapidly than m 
the country districts, while the price of other commodities 
steadily increased. As a result, the position of the labouring 
classes became markedly worse. This was particularly notice- 
able in great industrial centres like Bombay, where throughout 
1917 economic conditions led to a series of strikes designed to 
secure a general increase of wages. Railway operatives, mill- 
hands, domestic servants, postmen,— even golf-caddies — under- 
went the strike infection, with the general result that an all- 
round increase of from 10 to 30 per cent, in the wages of labouring 
classes and of menials took piace during the year These in- 
creases were very striking in toe t*-.e of the textile industry. 
In 1917 wages in the Bombay cotton industry were increased by 
19 per cent, and at the close of tbe period under review, were 
raised again by the name proportion. Other parts of India 
followed suit. In the Bengal Jute Mills, forexample, anadvance 
all-round of 10 peT cent, in workers’ wages was agreed upon. 
Though the grievances of labour were as a rule promptly and 
considerately met, there was throughout the whole period under 
review a considerable. amount of labour unrest, which caused 
anxiety to the local authorities, and in at least one instance, 
referred to in another place, hampered the output of necessary 
munitions. 

Nor did this condition of affairs show any signs of passing 
ts* .... i B aw »y. as the period under review dre w 
on, for with the beginning of the year 
1918, certain complicating factors were introduced into the 
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general situation. The beginning of the year witnessed both the 
fjTcat German offensive m the west, and the Prime Ministers rail 
on India to tally again to the assistance of the £mpire. Tie 
rowing of a largo additional body of Indian troops involved heavy 
ex|<cmliturc ill many directions, and the provision of the neces- 
sary munitions of war called for the output of every possible 
exertion by Government. The activities of the Indian Munitions 
Hoard, which have been more fully described elsewhere, were 
re-doubled in every direction. Army clothing factories were 
expanded ; the production of ordnance factories was increased ; 
closer control was exercised over stocks of imported articles 
still available in India. The purchase of all foodstuffo and 
other articles for the use of troops was closely supervised. Tins 
the first part of the year 1018 was a period of great and wide- 
spread activity. But unfortunately the world factors responsible 
for high prices were shortly supplemented, so far as cereals 
were concerned, by the agricultural situation which began 
to develop over a large area in India, 
e onsoon. The monsoon of 1918 W3S excep- 
tionally feeble through northern and southern India. The 
average rainfall was 19 per cent, in defect of normal, and 
prolonged breaks affected the area and yield of the principal 
crops. Scarcity was declared in various parts and began to 
influence adversely the poorer classes of the population. T& e 
extremely heavy ravages of influenza increased the distress. 
Fortunately the comparative immunity of India from wife- 
spread famine during the previous ten years and the excellent 
harvests which had been realised since the beginning of 
war, had placed the agricultural community in an unusually 
strong position. Nonetheless, from the middle of 19IS on- 
wards, suffering began to make itself felt. A9 in 1917, sporadic 
rioting accompanied by the looting of markets, broke oat 
among the rural population in certain parts of India. Tae 
situation demanded and received the prompt attention o 
Government. It was indeed supremely fortunate at this time 
that the necessity for the exportation of large quantities <? 
foodstuffs to the Allies began to diminish owing to the approac 
of armistice conditions. 



{To face p. SO) 


Rainfall Chart of India 1918. 
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Arising out of the economic state of India during the period 


The task of Doyerament. 


under review, the task before Govern- 
ment has been two-fold. In the first 


place, it has been necessary to stimulate the production of 
commodities essential for the prosecution of the war, and to 
secure their arrival at the places where they were most required. 
Reference is made in Chapter I to the work done for the Empire 
in this connection. But in the nest place Government was 
calted upon to do what it could to remedy the dislocation of 
trade and the genera] distress arising out of war conditions. 
In India, as elsewhere, it has been found necessary to interfere 
frequently with the normal course of trade in pursuance of one 
of three aims — to satisfy the needs of the country : to satisfy 
the needs of the Empire and of the Allies : and to hamper the 
enemy Of the third it is only necessary to say that it con» 
sists in a complete prohibition of trade with enemy countries 
and a very strict control of trade with neutral countries 
adjacent thereto. These restrictions are still m force at the 
time of writing and their relaxation depends upon the decision 
of the Peace Conference. Of the steps which have been taken 
to satisfy the needs of Great Britain and the Allies, mention is 
made in another place. But it is now necessary to sav some- 
thing of the interference with the norma! course of trade which 
has been undertaken in order to satisfy India's own require- 
ments. The shortage of shipping had resulted during the year 
1917 in a rise in the price of certain commodities in common 
use by all classes of the population. Owing principally to the 
curtailment of normal imports of foreign salt, the price of salt 
rose very high in the winter of 1917-18 Power was taken bv 
Government to regulate, restrict, or prohibit, the use of salt 
liom the salt sources under its control, in order to limit the 
activities of speculators. At the same time every effort was 
made to increase the output of salt from Indian sources, with 
the object of making the country less dependent upon foreign 
supplies. Power was also taken to control the sale of salt, and 
SiJt to impose a maximum price where 

necessary. Salt depots were opened 
in several provinces, and salt w as distributed through them 
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»f * pu^fr a? fr.***r prim <(« a fr.r.wju«*n« of Cor- 
rfnT^ni * Arf^n. ih* (rwt>( »iT; Ml sil-itansully, in mmy 
Ming afford*,! to tfi- j*vir»r eUws of the 
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Atin*h*r rtan.j l» of «>tcrM)fq| mlrti't'n.e* by Government 


CaMoo ClolJi. 
oil <>n ihrinighnut 


t* *-ippt.*d 1 >t th* av of cotton 
cb«ih to th* huh price of f»» 

«»fM, tl.<» hub «w* of nwnufjirture of 


tm|*>r!rd r l»th. and the reduction in the volume of British 
numifirtiir- f„r the public, the dfiniMi 

of cotton rlotb Ir.uii to |trm trtr heavily ojon tF.» niwt 
tn n*l!> Government t<*,k jowrM in the lint place to pre- 
vent will nje-cuhtmri in raw rott»n br rezulxtinz forward 
rout tact < for the purchase or *.»!» of the next cotton crop, 
and bv aulntitutmt for the old annual settlement in April, 


winch cniv-d widespread financial disturbance, a more 
nviltsetl svstrin of fortnightly settlements In the second place. 
Government provided for the iiaaiUnJuatinn in India of the 
cloths used bv the jmorer claws, and for their manufacture 
and distribution under control. Here also state interference 
helped to produce a fall in the pnee of the commodity 
concerned. This tendril to relieve the jioorer classes, and op 
to the end of the period under review, it had been found 
unnecessary to put into active operation the powers assumed 
by Government for the manufacture anil distribution °f 


standard cloth. 


But despite even thing that the authorities could do, the 
close of the year 11)18 was a jwjod of severe suffering for the 
poor. As in 1917, the discontent of the town-labourers revealed 
itself in strikes ; and serious dislocations of industry occurred 
in Bomba}’ and Madras among mill-hands and transport 
workers. Not understanding the reason for the privations 
they were suffering, the poorer classes expected Government to 
coerce traders into reducing their prices. On the whole, there 
were few disturbances, and conditions of exceptional hardships 
were borne with extraordinary resignation. Fortunately, 
there was no apparent lack of employment. 



It was not only the sufferings of the lower classes which 
called for the intervention of Government. Relief was demanded 
and afforded in two important instances where shortage of 
shipping had threatened to react seriously upon the trade in 
commodities not held to be of vital importance. In the case 
of tea a scheme was inaugurated for the purchase 
in India and Ceylon of the full civil and military requirements 
of the United Kingdom. The Food Controller originally 
contracted for 40 per cent, of the Indian 
Tea and Rice. crop, but ultimately contracted for 
23 million lbs. in excess of this, and finallv took all the tea that 
was offered in order to fill the available tonnage. The quantitv 
of tea exported during 1917-18 was the highest on record— 339 
million lbs., representing an increase of 23 per cent, over the 
previous year and 33 per cent, above the pre-war average. 
In regard to rice also, a somewhat similar arrangement was 
made. At the end of September 1917, there remained in 
Burma about one million tons available for export. The 
new crop was expected to be abundant, prices dropped to an 
exceptionally low level, and a i try serious glut in the market 
seemed inevitable But arrangements were made with the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies to buv the Allies’ require- 
ments of rice, estimated at one hundred thousand tons monthlv, 
from Burma. The result of this was an appreciable rise in the 
market, and the purchase of a very heavy proportion of the 
1917-18 crop. It maybe mentioned that with the cessation of 
hostilities and the serious loeal shortage of foodstuffs which 
marked the close of 1918, the machinery set up for the purchase 
and shipment of rice to the Allies was applied to the relief of 
distress in India. 

The question of internal transport caused Government 

. . , acute anxietv. So large a proportion 

Internal Transport. , ,, r . . . ... 

of the existing railway facilities, 
seriously depleted as they were by the near and tear of three 
.tears of war, was occupied by essential military requirements, 
that the problem of allotting to civil needs the small propor- 
tion still remaining available was an extremely difficult one. 
At the beginning of the jv>riod under review a Controller of 
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Traffic had been appointed to deal with the acute situation 
caused by the great expansion of military movements, the 
conveyance of supplies and stores for overseas, and the muni- 
tions traffic. Additional difficulty was caused by the shortage 
of coal, to which reference is made elsewhere. A list of commodi- 
ties was drawn up in order of priority to afford a guide to railway 
administrations as to the relative claims of different classes of 
traffic, at times when they could not deal with all that was 
being offered. At first these methods proved fairly effective, 
but later on it was found advisable to appoint a Central Prio- 
rity Committee to ensure a comprehensive treatment of the 
situation. In April 1918, it became necessary to appoint Direc- 
tors of Supplies, who were empowered to grant certificates in 
respect of articles required on civil account, which pave priority 
for those articles over ordinary uncertificated traffic. Soon 
afterwards, the task of regulating traffic, and holding the balance 
between military and civil demands, was taken up by the 
Communications Board started as a result of the Delhi Con- 
ference. Into this the Central Priority Committee was merged 
and its work taken up with increased vigour. 

As will have been gathered from the foregoing, the whole 
period under review has placed a great strain upon Hie Indian 
railway system, which, in addition to discharging India's own 
requirements, has had to supply staff ami materials for th<* 
construction and working of nuhtarv railways in Mesopotamia 
and ether theatres of war. The iw- 
TheKsilwiri. portanee of Indian railways to the 
general economic life of the country may be gauged from the 
fact that in the year 1917-J8, the gross earnings of State and 
Non-State lines amounted to more than £31 millions — an incre* 1? 
of about £1 million over the previous year. Their net working 
profit was more than £10 millions. This was principally duel* 1 
the larger movements of troops arid military stores. The itrshi 
on railway transport resulted in a reduction of the jiassengef 
service, but on the whole it was remarkable, how little inren 
veniewt* was causal to the travelling public, although fairs w*r* 
enhanced in order to discourage unnecessary travelling, 
aider able anxiety has been caused throughout the whole Perm' 
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by the deterioration in equipment, owing to the scarcity of 
materials lot the maintenance oi Tailway works and rolling 
stock. With the cessation of hostilities it has been found 
possible to resume a fat-reaching programme of railway develop- 
ment, but it is estimated that a long time must elapse before 
Indian railways can be brought up to the pre-waT standard of 
•efficiency. The difficulty of obtaining materials has resulted 
in efforts being made by Indian railways to render themselves 
more self-supporting, which will certainly have advantageous 
results for the future Statistical results of the workings of 
the railways during recent years are shown in the appended 
diagrams. 

An important event of the year 1918 has been the discussion 
•of the future system of management of railways in India. In 
the main this discussion has centred round the question, which 
has been so strenuously debated and is now so prominent in 
several countries, of State and company management . In India 
however this question has a special aspect, seeing that already 
the great majority of the lines are owned by the State and under 
its contracts with the companies to whom they are leased for 
management the State has extensive powers of control Undei 
Indian conditions again there is the special factor that at present 
the companies to whom the main lines are leased for manage- 
ment are domiciled in England and the question arises whether 
in the event of the present system of State ownership and com- 
pany management being continued it would not he better to ha ve 
Indian companies with Boards in India. These matters have 
been reported on to the Secretary of State and axe now under 
his consideration. 

The question of railway transport is intimately hound up 
with the supply of coal, and in Novem- 
'' : i ' her 1917, it was found necessary to 

appoint a Coal Controller to take charge of the production and 
movement of coal. India has the cheapest coal in the world, 
owing to thick seams at shallow depths, and the cheapness of 
labour. But this latter influence ha3 largely prevented the use 
of machinery and efficiency methods, besides making produc- 
tion very dependent upon the condition of the unskilled labour 
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market. The labour difficulty came prominently to the fore 
(luring the Jteriod under review, for the supply was strictly 
limited through the competition of favourable agricultural 
conditions, chiefly due to the excellence of the monsoon of 


1917. This resulted in a diversion of labour from seams pro- 
ducing higher grade coal to more easily worked seams producing 
coal of an inferior quality, The demand for coal of the best 
quality was very great not only in India but outside it. It 
therefore became of the utmost importance to check: the 
production of inferior coal, which involved a large economic 
loss in transport, and to stimulate the production of the better 
coal so urgently required for railways and for the Indian 
Marine. This work was undertaken by Government, through the 
Coal Controller already mentioned. The system bore somewhat 
heavily upon many collieries, which found the price of coal 
restricted, while the cost of production went soaring upwards ; 
but the necessity for the measures adopted was generally 
recognised, and the coal industry, by its patriotic attitude, 
gpeatly assisted Government in relieving the situation. An idea 
of the magnitude of the Indian coal traffic and of the difficulty 
of the situation to be met, may be gained from the fact that 
40,000 waggons were permanently required to deal with coal 
transport. In the existing condition of the shortage of railway 
materials, this figure represented at least one-third of the whole 


supply of waggons in the country. 

It should be noticed that the utilisation of mechanical 
transport in India for military and other purposeshas progressed 
steadily during the period under review. This more wbs of 
some service in relieving the congestion of the railways, an 
will probably admit of enormously increased developments in 
the future. It should further he noticed that in the matter 
of mail transport, the replacement of horse-driven vehicles, by 
motor-cars is being steadily effected. On several Jong lines 
the mails are already being carried by 
Mechanical and Aerial moto ^ and ^h the increased develop- 
SP ° T ment of Indian roads, it is to be hoped 

that the system wifi be largely extended. The utilisation o 
aerial transport is a question which has been for some * iraD 
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under the consideration ol the Government of India, and it is 
expected that within a few years, a regular air service will exist 
throughout tlio country. Suitable routes are already being 
prospected, and with Government assistance it is hoped that 
commercial a 'nation with all its attendant advantages will 
shortly develop. That there is a great future before mechanical 
and aerial transport in India is certain. The popular demand for 
communication-facilities between different- parts of the country 
is steadily growing. Of this an index is afforded by the 
unchecked increase, despite war-difficulties, of the traffic handled 


The Posts ind Telegraphs. 


by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment. While the Post Office of India 


fs still at the beginning of things, and there is unmeasured room 
for future de'elopincnts, the number of postal articles handled 
during 1917-18 was 1,150 millions, an increase of more than 2 
per cent, upon the previous year. Telegraph traffic is developing 
yet more rapidly, the number of messages transmitted in 1917-18 
being 20 million as against 16 million U> 1914-15 There is also 


a widespread demand for long distance telephones, connect- 
ing the main centres of industry. Up to the end of 1917 there 
were only three such lines ; but since the cessation of hostilities 
it has been possible to commence laying down long distance lines 
in other parts ol the country The possibilities before this 
development are incalculable, snd its effects may well modify 
the entile character of official, as well as commercial, methods. 

The necessity of devoting attention to the improvement of 
communication facilities of every kind was plainly demons- 
trated by the history of the last few months of the period 
under review. 


With the failure of the monsoon of 1918 and the consequent 
. occurrence of local shortage threatening 

Crisis ot 1918. . ° 

to develop into famine, the anxieties 
and activities of Government in the matteT of transport were 
redoubled. During July 1918, a conference of the Directors 
of Civil Supplies and of the Railway authorities was convened 
to concert measures of a precautionary character. As a result, 
improvements were effected in the system of priority certificates. 
It soon become evident, however, that no mere adjustment of 
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existing transport facilities inadequate as they were would 
of itself suffice to cope with the situation. Accordingly, 
Government took other steps. The heeretary of State was 
informed that India could no looser continue to purchase and 
export wheat and other food stuffs except those which were 
urgently required for Mesopotamia. Arrangements were made 
through the Home Government for a programme of purchases 
from Australia to tide over the period until the spring crop 
was harvested. The export of food grains from India was 
prohibited except in very small quantities for exceptionally 
strong reasons. So far as the internal trade of the country was 
concerned, steps were taken to enable the surplus production 
from provinces which had not suffered to he placed at the 
disposal of tracts which had been seriously affected, but here 
again the task of relief was complicated by inadequacy of 
transport. It may also be mentioned that agricultural loans 
were offered oh a generous scale to relieve the distress of the 
cultivators. 


Having thus briefly indicated the general financial and 
. _ , economic background of the year 

1917-18, we may now turn to a consi- 
deration of Indian trade during the same period. For a 
detailed analysis of the features of the year ending March 1918, 
reference is invited to a publication of the Department of 
Statistics, entitled ** Review of the Trade of India.” It will 
be sufficient here to give the barest indication of the principal 
tendencies. 


Thanks to the unusually good monsoon of 1917, it had been 
possible in that year to export large quantities of munitions of 
war to the United Kingdom and the Allies. Goods to the value 
of some £85 millions and £60 millions were sent to different 
parts of the Empire, and to the Allies, respectively. As 
compared with last year, exports for 1917-18 decreased in value 
about 1 per cent., and in volume no less than 9 per cent. 
On the other hand, imports rose in value by 18 per cent., 
while decreasing in volume just 23 per cent. 'War-time prosperity 
led to considerable industrial activities; and, considering the 
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restrictions prevailing upon exports and the difficulties of 
freight and finance, the trade returns of the year were surpris- 
ingly good. Prices of industrial 
stocks tad S (J. securities and shares showed a general 
increase, although the announcement of the Excess Profits 
Tax caused dullness during the last four months of 
1918. There was a steady market for coal, jute and tea 
shares during the whole of the year, and an extraordinarily 
active market in industrial enterprises arising out of war restric- 
tions on imports Opportunities for manufacturing locally 
articles turmeric imported were eagerly embraced, and money 
was forthcoming in abundance for financing such projects. 
Whether these schemes will continue to he successful when 


imports once more freely enter the country is a question which 
is agitating the minds of many jietsona at present ; but the 
consensus of expert opinion seems to be that in the majoriU 
of cases, the indigenous articles w ill he able to meet competition 
successful!! Up to the end of October last, there was a serv 
quiet market in Government securities, and in Mav 3j per 
cent paper fell as low as fit -Vs the fortunes of war changed, 
there were ssniptonui of improvement, and in October and 
November there was a sharp recovers - The outstanding feature 
of the vear was the issue of 5} per cent Mar Bonds, free of 
income-tax, maturing m 1921. 1923, 1 92V and 1928 Since 
the close of hostilities these have lieeome faith popular, hut 
only the 1928 txinds have so far risen to a premium 

India 'a largest import is jntrr-gonls and in the year under 
, , res lew there was a decrease m 

Imports. ... i,-i 

quantity coupled with a general 
increase in value. Th» share of the Unites! Kingdom »n 
grev piods decreased to 87 j>er cent, from the pre-war average 
of 98 per cent In coloured poods, the decrease was much 
♦mallet, nsnvclv from 93 5 pet cent to 91-8 per cent.: while 
that of white poods increased from 98 to 988 j*t cent 
Indian mills showed an increase in the production of finer 
satieties of cotton fabrics, particularly coloured poods, and 
also an iretesse in the production of high counts of vatu 
spun ,1s pen conskleraMy mrreswd her share m the marts of 
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cotton piece-goods and in 1917-18, she sent to India thirtj 
times her average ol the pre-war period. 

Next to piece-goods, India’s largest import is sugar. The 
total imports of sugar were 7 per cent. larger than those of the 
previous year, and Java ivas the principal source of supply. 
It is encouraging to notice that the Indian production of cane 
sugar was estimated at 3f million tons in 1917-18, an increase 
of 20 per cent, above the figure of the previous year. 

After sugar, iron and steel stand next in the list of India’s 
imports. In the course of the year under review, the total 
imports amounted to 152,000 tons . — a decrease ol 41 per cent. 
as compared with the previous year, and of 79 per cent, as 
compared with the pre-war average. About 50 per cent, of 
the total quantity came from the United Kingdom, and about 
40 per cent, from the United States The increase in the figure 
of the United States is very remarkable, for in the pre-war 
quinquennium it stood at only 3 per cent. Imports having 
ceased from Germany and Belgium, and being limited in quantity 
from the United Kingdom, the United States has largely stepped 
into the gap. The value of the imports of railway plant and 
rolling stock was only one-ninth of the pre-war quinquennial 
average. So far as other metals are concerned, it may he men- 
tioned that of copper Japan succeeded in increasing her ship- 
raent from 26 per cent, in 1916-17 to 80 per cent, in the year 
under review. Considering that the pre-war figure was 9 |*cf 
cent., the growth of Japanese trade is astonishing. 

Kerosme Oil was imported onlv to the extent of 31 million 
gallons as against 49 million gallons last vear and 67 million 
gallons before the war. An interesting feature of the year* 
trade was the increase in the imports from Persia, which were 
81 million gallons as against 1 million gallons in 1916-17. The 
imports of sail were, as has been noted above, phenomenally 
low, ami can be paralleled only in the years 1896-97 and IOT9-W. 
The principal feature of the trade was the large increase from 
Japan accompanied by a considerable decrease from the United 
Kingdom. In the imports of provision* an interesting ebanse 
in the direction of trade has taken place in favour of Australia 
who has increased her share in the imj»orts of biscuit* from » 
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•e-war average ot 5 per cent, to 52 per cent, and has increased 
tt supplies of bacon and hams, cheese, canned and bottled 
‘ovisions, jams and jellies. 

Further evidence of the increase of Japan’s share in the 
trade of India is found under the head 
o! of drugs and medicines, of which 
Japan furnished more than 81 per cent, 
i hardware also Japan and the United States have been largely 
iccessful in occupying the position vacated by Germany and 
ustria. The share of the United Kingdom fell during the year 
ader review from 59 per cent, to 41 per cent, while that of the 
'nited States increased from 19 to 28 per cent, and of Japan 
nm 16 to 25 per cent. In the liquor trade again Japan came 
rominently to the front, importing 48 per cent, of the total 
f ale, beer and porter as against 45 per cent from the United 
imgdom. In paper and paste-board also her trade was double 
bat of the previous year and stood at one-fourth of the total 

India’s six chief exports in order of importance are cotton, 
raw and manufactured ; gram, pulse 
Exports, and flour ; jute, raw and manufactured ; 

ea ; bides and skins, raw and tanned ; and seeds. Owing to 
he copious monsoon of 1917, and the incessant demand for 
articles of national importance on the part of the Allies, the 
:xport trade of 1917-18 in spite of the scarcity in tonnage was 
atisfactorv, totalling some £155 millions. This was 1 per cent, 
lelow the value of the previous year but 6 per cent, above the 
iverage pre-war quinquennium 

The total quantity of raw cotton exported was 365,000 tons, 
which is 18 per cent, below that of the preceding year, and 15 
per cent, below the pre-war quinquennial average. It is note- 
worthy that 16 per cent, went to the British Empire and 83 per 
:ent. to the Allies, of which Japan absorbed no less than 71 
per cent. In the spring of 1918, it uas estimated that the 
crop w ould he 10 per cent, less than that of the previous year. 
Prices gradually rose to a very high level. The wholesale price 
of Broach cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at Bombay had been £27 
in the spring of 1917, and chiefly owing to unhealthy speculation 
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it rose to the extraordinarily high level of £f6 in 3f<r 
]918. As a natural result, there was a striking fall in the sh: 
ment both of raw material and of cotton yarn. In cottoa goo 
the exports of Indian made goods were more than double t 
pre-war average, while the production rose by 16 per cent. 

The quantity of food-grams exported showed an increase 
no lessthan54 percent, over the previous year, and of '2 per cel 
above the pre-war averse. The quantity of rice export 
amounted to T9 million tons which was 3J per cent, a bo 
that of the previous year, but 19 per cent, below' the pre-w 
normal, ft is elsewhere explained how the shortage of frrh’ 
threatened to produce a serious glut and how the situation w 
eased by arrangements with the Royal Commission on IVbe 
Supplies, and by the Allies’ requirements of rice from Bnrir 
The wheat harvest of 15)1 T was the best on record, and. exclutt 
of wheat exported on military account, exports were To will) 
tons, nearly double those of the previous year. In Februa 
1917, the Royal Commission discontinued its direct purrbvi 
from India and this dutr was taken up bv the Wheat Comm 
eioner. According to Ins rejrnrt, the total amount of wbf 
bought for export on l>ehalf of the Royal Commission duri 
1917-16 was some 1-6 mill, on tons The British Km pi re 1“ 
more than seven-tenths of the total shipment. Of other f*"' 
grains, it IS aufficirnt to say that the exports, over one niffl* 
tons in quantity, were double those of the preceding rest, *■’ 

C3 per cent above the pre-war average. 

In pi/e and jute manufactures, the export trade of fad 
during the \ ear ending March 1918 amounted to over Eld milli 1 ’ 1 
• decrease of 13 per cent as compare<l with the prevails je‘ 
bnt an increase of 16 per cent above the pre-war aver*3 
During 1917, raw jute continued to decline in ** 

. ea were f»w Bat m the summer of 1918 a **>* 
r err root place, when it was apparent that tbeffop* 

to !«- abort With the improvement of shipping fjrilili 
a took j ltee during the first nme monlbs of 191 8, raw ja 
an advance in value of pi) per eent. on th« 1917 
- cas-'iUcvs'wl jute high prices appear to have restricted 
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some extent tie foreign demand for gunny tags, but the industry 
baa beaten all records by exporting goods to the value of £28 
millions, during the nine months April to December 1918. 
Indian jute mills at present are consuming three times as ranch 
jute as is being exported. Before the war the proportion was 
■half and half. Their buying operations are only limited by 
the extent to which storing accommodation is available. In 
1917-18 7G mills were at work as against a pre-war figure 
of 64 mills On the whole, the calendar year 1918 has been 
the most prosperous ever known in the jute industry, and 
even the cessation of hostilities left prices more or less 
unchanged, the decision of the mills to curtail working days 
having helped to steady the market 

In tea the quantity exported in the year ending March 1918 
was the highest on record, representing an increase of 35 per cent, 
upon the pre-war average. The main features presented by 
the year under review were a large increase in the shipments 
to the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States, an 
increase in the exports to Australia, Egypt, Cape Colony, Persia 
and Asiatic-Turkey, and a great decrease in the exports to 
Hussia and to China — a very interesting reflection of the 
development of world politics during the period under review. 
Indian tea exports to Australia from 1917 onwards were assisted 
hy the prohibition of the import of all teas except from India 
and Ceylon. This prohibition was raised in July 1918 in favour 
of Java. The direct shipments to the United States, be it 
noted, were nearly seven times those of 1916-17 and more than 
eight times the pre-war average. But during the last eight 
months of 1918, the shipments to North America have seriously 
declined, owing to the competition of Java tea, which threatens 
to dominate the market of the States. As has already been 
noticed, the Government purchase of tea proved the salvation of 
the Indian tea industry in 1918, hut the scheme has not been 
without its disadvantages. The system under which all grades 
and qualities of tea are mixed together and sold at a flat rate 
per pound strikes at the very foundation upon which the tea 
trade is based, and the termination of the control is viewed 
with satisfaction from all sides. 
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Injuries nm/ »Un», the main features of the year's trade were 
a eoniidernble ilcrrr.iHo in the exj>ort of raw hides, an increase in 
the export of tanned hides, and a decrease in the exports of raw 
and tanned skins. The decrease in the export of raw hides 
Li accounted for partly l»y the great increase in the tanning of 
cow hides in India for Army purposes, and partly by the greater 
scarcity ami cost of freight which limited the export of inferior 
qualities. Government control, prohibiting the export, on private 
account, of hides suitable for nr;ny work, accounts for a decrease 
in the exports to the United States, which took only 500 tons 
as against 10,00(1 tons in 191G-17. The total exports of raw 
hides during the year under review represented only 42 per 
cent, of the pre-war average. But the quantity of tanned 
hides exports increased to over 18,000 tons, doubling the 
pre-war figure. Almost the entire quantity was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, and according to the Controller of Hides, 
at least three-fifths of the upper leather U3ed in the United 
Kingdom for the British and the Allied armies was supplied 
from Indian tanned cow hides, almost all of which were tanned 
ill the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the United 
Provinces. An important development in this connection has 
been the increased use by the Southern India tanneries of the 
best class of hides from northern India which used to he 


exported to Germany and Austria. 

In oil seeds, -there was a remarkable fall in exports owing 
to the shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked in 
the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. The tot* 
export amounted to under half a million tons, a decrease o 
68 per cent, from the pre-war average. On the other hand the 
exports of castor seeds, which were in great demand as supply**? 
the best lubricant for aeroplane engines, increased to 57. 
tons from 39,000 tons in 1916-17 ; and the total shipment to 
all countries increased by 5 per cent. Over two million gao 
of castor oil, nearly double the pre-war average, were e-MJ° 
and more than one half of this export went to the Urn 
Kingdom. Mention must also be made of the exports of tro / 
ore. Nearly 5,000 tons of this extremely valuable eomnwoi / 
were shipped from Burma to the United Kingdom. Expo 
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In hides and sl-ins, the main features of the year’s trade to 
a considerable decrease in the export of raw hides, an increase t 
the export of tanned hides, and a decrease in the exports of w 
and tanned skins. The decrease in the export of raw hide 
is accounted for partly by the great increase in the tannin? o: 
cow hides in India for Army purposes, and partly bv the greatei 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited the export of inffriw 
qualities. Government control, prohibiting the export, on private 
account, of hides suitable for arjnv work, accounts for a dfcrraw 
in the exports to the United States, which took only 500 ton* 
as against 10,00ft tons in 1916-17. The total exports of nw 
hides during the year under review represented only I? P rr 
cent, of the pre-war average. But the quantity of t/mwd 
hides exports increased to over 18,000 tons, doubling tl J 
pre-war figure. Almost the entire quantity was shipped to tie 
United Kingdom, and according to the Controller of Ihd'^ 
at least three-fifths of the upper leather used in the t’mtej 
Kingdom for the British and the Allied armies ass supplied 
from Indian tanned cow hides, almost all of which were tanow 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in the lnile> 
Provinces. An important development in this connection k* 1 
been the increased use by the Southern India tanneries of * ** 
best class of hides from horthern India which Bird to 
ex i sorted to German v and Austria. 

In oil teed*, 'there was a remarkable fall in exports 
to the shortage of freight, which was naturally tnoit tuaflei r* 
the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. The o 
exjwrt amounted to under half a million tons, * decreA*'* ' 

C8 [ter cent from the pre-war average. On the other h an ' ^ 
exjtorts of castor seeds, which were in great demand as ,,1 PP ' ^ 
the best lubricant for aeroplane engines, increased t<» ■ 

tons from 39,000 tons in J9IG-I7 ; and the total ^ 

all countries increased by 5 per cent. Over two mdl on P ^ 
of castor oil, nearly double the pre-war average, were ^ 
and more than one half of this export went to I •* ^ 

Kingdom. 5 lent ion must atto made of the export* v & , f 

„e. Nearly SfM tons of this extremely val ' • 

y,tn shipp'd from Burma to the United Kingdom, 
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of chrome iron ore increased to nearly 15,000 tons from 6,000 
tons in 1916*17. More than 3,000 tons of Indian mica, which 
is in prat demand for munition purposes, owing to its excellent 
insulating properties, were exported to the United Kingdom. 
The production of iron and tteel at the two premier works, the 
Tata Works and the Bengal Works, was nearly J million tons, 
an increase of 100,000 tons over the production of the previous 
year, and of 400.000 tons over the pre-war year, 1913-14. 

The effect of war has been to increase India’s trade with 
other parts of the British Empire 
Direction o! Trade. The share of the Empire rose from 
53 per cent., the pre-war average, to 57 per cent in 1917-18 
Trade with foreign countries decreased from 47 per cent, 
to 43 per cent. The progress in trade with Japan showed 
a phenomenal development. In 1917-18. the total value was 
nwrc than £30 millions, an increase of 400 per cent in imports 
and 103 per cent, m exports over the pre-war average At 
present the total trade with Japan exceeds that with all other 
countries except the United Kingdom but there arc strong pro- 
1 labilities that the figures for next vear will show a substantial 
decline. From many quarter* come reporta of a growing dis- 
satisfaction with Japanese goods on the part of the Indian 
consumer. On the other hand trade with the United States, 
now double that of the pre-war period and second only to that 
of Japan, shows signs of increasing verv considerable In 
1917-18 the total \alue amounted to more than £2> millions 
Pome further interesting details as to the direction of 
India’s trade can l«e gathered from a study of the appended 
diagrams. 

The Frontier trade of British India is earned on with ad)<an- 

fToa.lerTr.4e. • 1 «‘ l1 *«•*«« 

alight I v longer than the d istanre between 
Boml>ay and London rnf the Suer t'anal The total value of 
the trade in 1917-18 was the highest on record, amounting to 
some US millions, an increase of 22 „, nt m( , r |j lf> iou% 
year and of 50 per cent. almve the pre-war average T1 ere 
was a tr markable growth in the trade with the Fhan States 
•if Burma, marnlv due to an increase in the output of the 
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mines there situated. These States have now surpassed Nepal, 
which, previous to 1 910-17, had the largest share in the frontier 
trade of India. The trade with Afghanistan increased, mainly 
on account of the large imports into India of fruits, vegetables 
.and nuts ; that with Bhotan, Siam and Western China, Tibet 
and Persia also increased. The effect of Russia’s collapse was 
to give a stimulus to India’s trade with certain frontier countries, 
in which hitherto Russian merchandise had held the monopoly. 
The export trade with Badakshan and neighbouring countries, 
for instance, rose in value from £30,000 to more than £60,000; 
“but, on the other hand, unrest in the tribal regions beyond the 
borders of British India, caused a considerable decrease of 


■trade in that quarter. 

The inland trade of India, which is registered from invoices 
bv the Audit Offices of railways, by 
Inland Trade. steamer agenc j es , and by registra- 

tion posts at river stations, is very large, the total value of it « 
imports and exports by rail and river being 2| times t a ® 
foreign commerce. Despite tbe restrictions on the movemen 
traffic and despite imperfections of registration, the tota 
trade during the year under review is estimated at 67 immo 
tons valued at £700 millions, as against 60 million tons, vamw 
at £550 millions which was the pre-war quinquennial average 
The movements of cotton piece-goods, kerosine oil, 8alt - 
food-grains are of some interest in view of the shortage ana r 
prices prevailing. In cotton piece-goods, the 5 on8B *“ 
provinces (Bengal and Madras) show a decrease of 43 per «n • 
each ; the United Provinces of 28 per cent.; the f Ujn l* l L® . . 
per cent.; Bihar and Orissa of 31 per cent.; Smd and Bnns 
Baluchistan of 11 per cent. Of salt, the exports y ral , j 
Calcutta showed a decrease of 20 per cent. Bombay expo 
230,000 tons as against 236,000 tons in the ' 

putana and Central India showed a falling ofto ’ jj 
O n the other hand, the exports from Madras increased I t* ^ 
per cent, over the preceding year, and by 16 per «® . ^ ^ 

pre-war year. In food-grains, there was a noticea 0 r the 

the traffic from up-country- to the sea port®, or l ac ? . lM Jied 
increased demand for shipment abroad. The limjao ji 
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47 per cent, and the United Provinces 23 per cent, of the 1-8 
million tons of wheat thus moved, of which total nearly 1-6 
million tons was exported from India on behalf of the Royal 
Wheat Commission. Of Kerosine, the net imports showed a 
decrease of 22 per cent., Bengal taking 30 per cent, less, Madras 
17 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 14 per cent., the United Provinces 
14 per cent., Bombay 7 per cent, and the Punjab 17 per cent. 

In the matter of shipping, the figures show that there has 
. been a decrease of 30 per cent, in the 

ipping. clearance of 1917-18 as against the 

pre-war average ; the share of British ships has decreased 
during the year under review, while that of foregm ships has 
increased. In 1917-18, the total tonnage clearances were 5 6 
million tons as against a pre-war average of 8-1 million 
tons. These figures however do not include the tonnage of 


the large number of Government vessels and hired transport 
which carried goods bought by Government and bo shipped. 
During the year under review, the gap between the exports 

. and the imports of private merch- 

Balance of Trade. -i, ... . . 

anaise was £61 millions as against £63 

millions in the preceding year. The net import of gold and 
silver during the year was £15 millions as against £1 4 millions 
in the preceding year. The balance of trade in favour of 
India decreased to £11-6 millions as agamst £30 millions in 


the preceding year This, it must be noticed, is against a 
pre-war average of more than £250,000 oycunsl India. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Some lines of Advance r Moral and Material. 


Having thus examined briefly the political and economic- 
features of the period under review, we can proceed to consider 
certain lines of development which are intimately bound op 
with the future progress of India. The first of these lines i* 
Education.* 

It will be necessary to begin with a short account of the 
present position. There are under 8 
mSe0t million pupils in all educational institu*- 
tions of British India. This means that 
just 3 per cent, of the population is under instruction, — a per- 
centage which proves to include roughly 5 per cent, of the males 
and 1 per cent, of the females of British India. As might have 
been conjectured from figures so Jow as these, it was found at the 
last census (1911) that under G per cent, of the population could 
read and write. The expenditure from all sources works oat 
at under £8 millions, or 7|<f. per head of the population. 

From the purely educational point of view, this state of 
affairs is sufficiently serious. But in the light of present political 
exigencies, it becomes a source of acute uneasiness. India 
about to advance upon the road leading to the progressive realise* 
tion of responsible government. Electorates are to be brought 
suddenly into being. Indians of all classes will have to take a 
greater and greater share of public duties and public responsi- 
bilities — yet only six in every hundred could in 1911 achieve 
the very modest census standard of literacy. It must be plan* 
that until the proportion of literates can be raised, the immense 
mass of the peoples of India will remain poor, ignorant and 
helpless far beyond the standards of Europe. Until education 


• Material for this section lias been derived principally from the Ia*j 
Quinquennial Review of Education fn India, by ifr. H. Sharp, EdacsUooaJ 
ComnuMiciner with the Government of India. It is to 1m noted that popnlstioo- 
npnrei are only ipprarimstcly accurate, the cnont recent being eight year* ofc*- 
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can be more generally diffused, it is idle to expect India to 
realise her immense industrial potentialities. 

Disquieting as are these general figures, the seriousness of 
the present position of Indian education is still further 
revealed by an analysis of the proportions of the population 
undergoing different types of instruction. Statistics show that 
only about 2‘4 per cent, of the population are enrolled in primary 
schools, and only 2‘8 per cent, are undergoing elementary in- 
struction of any kind. The corresponding figure for England 
and Wales is 17 per cent. , but it is probable that this figure 
includes some pupils who are preparing for higher education 
On. the other hand, in secondary schools, ’5 per cent, of the 
population are enrolled, as compared with ’6 peT cent, in England 
and Wales. Considering the backwardness of female education, 
this figure is startling ; if the male population of India alone is 
reckoned, no less than 9 per cent, are found in secondary 
schools, a proportion far greater than that of England and 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of Germany before the 
war. Very significant too are the figures for University educa- 
tion. India has about ’025 per cent, of her population undergoing 
instruction of a University type, as against 054 in England 
and Wales. But here, again, the female population of India 
has to be almost eliminated, so that India’s proportion is really 
very high indeed. When single tracts, such as Bengal for ex- 
ample, are considered, this percentage heavy as it is, sometimes 
rises in a marked degree. In this province, the proportion of 
those undergoing University instruction to the population is 
equal to the proportion m the United Kingdom ; and if the 
female population of Bengal be left out of reckoning, the figure 
rises to the remarkable height of •! per cent. 

Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises the 
higher institutions, is numerically speaking educated to a pitch 
equal to that attained in countries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Government. 
The earlier efforts of the East India Company were indeed 
directed to the encouragement of higher institutions estab- 



lishcd in towns, and to the conferring of western education upon 
the hereditary literate classes of Indian society. Bat the des- 
patch of 1854 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since that time 
Government has done something to redeem its pledge. The 
weight of circumstances has told against the best intentions. 
The middle classes have found that higher education js a profi- 
table thing, and they have made known in an emphatic manner 
their desire that this type of education should be expanded. 
Now the total funds available are limited, and though the lower 
■classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they are 
luke-warm in its support and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 
the direction of the most pressing demand. 

Not only is education in India almost monopolised by one 
class of the community, but in addition, 
IfanrowatM,^ ot p Indian auc j l education as there is, appears to 
be conducted along extremely narrow 
lines. It is of a predominantly literary type. Only - 5 per cent, 
of the population are undergoing instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the other hand, 2*5 per 
■cent, of the population are to be found in non-technical insti- 
tutions. 

Of the £7f millions spent on educationinlndia, £3 millions/* 
spent on higher institutions for boys, S3 millions is spent on 
primary schools for boys, and only a meagre £'7 million on 
vocational institutions. Here again the demand has determined 
the nature of the supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
employ, and are a necessary preliminary to the study and 
practice of the law. They are adapted to the traditional methods 
of teaching and to the highly developed memorising faculty 
which characterises many Indian students. Technical sod In- 
dustrial study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. Ho 
besides this, the slow growth of Industries and the shyness <> 
capital in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
technical education. Were industrial employment assured, it 
believed that students would readily come forward and t * 
technical institutions would multiply. 


Ill 


la addition to the foregoing, Indian education, as a whole, 

suffers from three principal defects. In 

SCSI? Iniian the first p jace tteie ia a 8enous lacb of 

properly trained teachers. Only 30 per 
■cent, of the total number have any training qualification. In 
primary schools, only 611,000 out of 220,000 are trained. In 
secondary schools, out of 60,000 only 20,000 have received 
training, and only 7,000 possess degrees. In the second place, 
the teaching profession in India is seriously underpaid. Often 
a man enters the teaching profession because he can find nothing 
else to do ; and pupils are as a rule instructed by a changing 
senes of teachers who have not time to leam their trade, and 
put little heart into their work. In the third place, Indian 
education is entirely dominated by the examination system. 
The passing of an examination is essential for employment, and 
these examinations are almost wholly external. It is not that 
there are too many of them, but they are conducted on a large 
scale and too often form the only goal to he achieved by school 
and University instruction. The number of candidates conti- 
nually grows, so that the standard tends to drop and the more 
inefficient schools to flourish. On the other hand, good institu- 
tions languish ■, for any excellence which goes beyond the stand- 
ard of the various examinations, and aims at doing more than 
passing the pupil, is too often deemed by parents superfluous if 
not harmful. 


The crux of the whole present position of Indian Education is 

.. . financial. As is suggested by the fact 

Educational Finance. ^ , j ^ , 

that the total expenditure is 7ja. per 


head, such education as exists tends to be cheap and inferior in 
quality. It is because education is cheaply run, that teachers • 
are badly paid, that teaching is inefficient, tha^the-subjects |v 
taught. arei.out of touch jdth the. vital needs^of tbe_pupds. To j 
realise these difficulties more eleariy a moment must be devoted I 
to the consideration of educational finance. 


As has been explained, elsewhere, the revenues taken by the 
'Government of India are employed partly in central expendi- 
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ture, and partly in re-distribution to provinces lor expenditure 
upon objects which provincial revenues are unable to finance 
efficiently. Among those objects is education. Education is 
financed partly from public funds as has been noticed and partly 
from private funds. Under public funds fall those sums which 
are the produce of centra! or focal taxation, while private funds 
include fees, endowments and subscriptions. Now of the £7f 
millions spent on education £2 7 millions comes from provincial 
and “ imperial ” funds, £1 5 millions from local funds, including 
transfers from provincial funds and £1 3 millions from other 
Bources, such as missionary bodies and charitable endowments. 
The balance of £2*1 millions comes from fees. Taking these 
endowments one by one we see that expenditure from provincial, 
including central funds, works out to 2|d.,p er head of popula- 
tion as compared with 7s. 9d., in England and Wales. Tie 
amount found by local bodies such as Municipalities and District 
Boards is very small, for of the £1*5 millions which figures under 
this head, more than one-half comes from provincial or imperial 
grants handed over to local bodies for expenditure. Even so, 
the expenditure of local bodies upon education through all India 
amounts to no less than 25 per cent, of their total expenditure 
upon all heads. The exact figure varies from province to 
province. In Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, 
the local bodies spend over 40 per cent, of their funds 
on education. In the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, the figure is about 30 per cent. ; in Bihar 
and Bengal it is about 20 per cent., and in Madras 15 per cent. 

It is generally said that the revenues of local bodies are inex- 
pansive ; but there is reason to believe that in many parts o 
India the resources open to them have been insufficiently tapp™- 
A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a 
Bengal district declares that the local taxation yields to the 
local authorities only $ per cent, of the total income of | ® 
population of that district. “ The truth is,” he writes , ' t * 
in Bengal not only is all taxation exceptionally light, but loca 
taxation in particular is an insignificant burden upon the re- 
sources of the people ; that the provision of local finances an 
material benefits is in consequence very inadequate, but that i 
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cannot be improved unless larger sums are placed at the disposal 
of tie local authorities.”* 

The amount contributed by lees, which is 28 per cent, of the 
total expenditure, seems at first sight very large. But its 
magnitude arises rather from the paucity of funds derived from 
other sources than from the rate of fees charged. The annual 
fee payable by a student averages £4 I Os. per head in a college ; 
£1 in a secondary school and 14d. in a primary school. The 
contributions from private sources such as missionary and other 
bodies constitute a very considerable proportion of the total 
expenditure. 

So far we have been dealing with the small amount spent 
upon education in India, anil the question may well be asked : 
why is not this amount increased 1 The answer is that India is 
a poor country and already spends 4 3 per cent, of her public 
revenue on education, a figure which compares not unfavour- 
ably with the percentage spent in other countries. Her revenue 
has to support many other heavy demands upon it. Important 
as is education to the life of a nation, the safety of the state and 
ol the individual from the menace of external aggression or 
internal disorder naturally comes first. It has come first 
in India. Of these heavy charges, that of Defence is the greatest 
burden. What can be done educationally when the revenues 
are freed from such crippling charges is seen in certain Indian 
States. In Cochin, for example, the percentage of boy and gut 
pupils to the male and female population of school-going age is 
14 per cent, and 34 pet cent, respectively. In Mysore also the 
percentage of pupils under instruction to the total population 
of school-going age is some 40 per cent. 

The problem of finding the money for the requisite expan- 
sion o! Indian Education is one that will tax the combined 
efforts of British and Indian administrators severely for the next 
few years. The matter is one of vital urgenoy ; for if the money 
he not found and the expansion does not take place, it will be 
impossible for India to assume the position due to her in the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


* J. C. Jack. Economic Life of » Bengal District, page 159. 
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what b u ti**n uni air*? <« misfit perhaps b* imigiumi 
tJiat Ifwlnti education i« etaiiding *r,t J pmgre** }♦ not 

Iwjfij? mad*. Thi« t* far from twin* tin* ca*e. On th» contrary, 

rt^m, «4.. S' ficnr " a v ,r,wnt r 5 - 1 r Tr ct 

the rf*nlt* *ri year* of anxious ubonr 
*7t'l of ***fVKe. \ Kttt'ljr of thi * diagram on the 

•ijijwhjI** p/ig* will »hnw how steadily, i / dowjy, ed 3 ratio: 
h*» Iwen growing during recent ymra, but it inu*t be obvtou 
tlml th«« rate of growth has b'-'-n wholly insufficient for the nerd 
«f the country. Forth*’!, when this rat** is broken up into ifc 
<wi(i|wSfal factor*, the result (tench#* to can-"* anxiety. Jlarini 
the last five year* the percentage of increase among primary 
school pupil* ha* been only |fi}. Secondary school pupils, on 
the other hand, have increased by 2 d per cent and pupils in 
Art* Colleges, by C9 per cent. An examination of tfs* probkai 
presented by these diflcrent type* of education, and of the efforts 
which the administration is constantly making to solve them, 
reveal* with greater clearness the seriousness of the present 
jiositinn and the urgent necessity for embarking upon a largely 
planned constructive policy for which money must be foasd in 
some way or other. 

Beginning first with primary education, it is seen from statis- 
tics that the total number of primary 
Prim.r 7 Xduc.tl 0 n. schooU {n India ha3 m eo during the 

last 5 years from 123,000 to 142,000 ; and that the popib in 
them have risen from 4 9 millions to 5 8 millions. The position 
of primary education varies widely in different parts of India. 
Burma with its indigenous system has nearly 7 per cent, of the 
total male population undergoing elementary education, and is 
in a class by itself. Next come theprovinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Assam which have nearly 6 per cent, of their boys 
tinder elementary education. In the case of the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa the proportion is just 4 per cent,, while in 
the United Provinces and in the North-West Frontier Province 
the proportion is nearly 3 pet cent. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, the total amount spen 
on primary schools has risen in 5 years from £V4 millions o 
just under £2 millions. Here again the direct expenditure on 
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primary schools per head of the male population varies widely 
from province to province, Bombay, which spends on primary 
schools about 6Ji. per head of the male population, is easily 
In front of the rest of India. Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Assam spend about 3d. per head. The Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province spend id., and Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Burma. Bihar and Oriss3, ljd These amounts may 
well seem ridiculously small. If the primary education of boys 
is to be placed upon a satisfactory footing, all boys from the 
completion of the 5th to the completion of the 11th or 12tb 
year should be under instruction. Taking this at 15 per cent, 
of the male population, more than 18} million boys ought to be 
undergoing elementary education as opposed to the 6 million 
boys actually at school now The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least £5 millions a year, to say nothing of the 
sums required for training, inspection, the erection of schools 
and so forth. *During the last five years “ imperial ” grants 
totalling some 17 millions base been devoted to education, 
and primary education has come »n for a substantial share. 
In 1317-18 a recurring grant of £200,000 was made available 
for the training of teachers, and in the budget of 1913-19 a 
further grant of EfWMJOO was ear-marked for primatv education. 
Small as are these sums in comparison ■with the figure necessary 
toset primary education upon its feet, they have already pro- 
duced good resutts in improving the pay and prospects of the 
primary school teachers. It should further bp remembered 
that these *• imperial ” grants arc of the nature of wind falls, 
since the basis of educational finance » provincial. 

There arc two possible lines of advance by which primary 

_ T1 ... education may gradually arrive at a 

Pouttte Ltnet at Mvaace. , ; V . ; . , 

sound position. The first is the accel- 
eration of progress under a voluntary system, by means of 
careful surveys supplemented by enhanced grants. This scheme 
was started some time ago in Eastern Bengal, with the object 
nl providing a decent primary school in each ullage- union, and 
such progress was made that when the Presidency of Bengal was 
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constituted, the scheme was extended to "Western Bengal also. 
The second line of advance is the introduction of some compul- 
sory measure. In many of the provinces these two lines of ad- 
vance are being pursued simultaneously, and it is to be noticed 
that provinces backward in respect of primary education are now 
making strenuous efforts to catch up with the rest. In the 
United Provinces, for example, Government addressed district 
boards in April 1918 directing them to prepare a targe programme 
of educational expansion to be carried out during the next five 
y^ars. The object to be aimed at was thedoublingof the number 
of scholars attending primary schools, and if necessary the 
doubling of the number of schools themselves. In order to 
improve the quality of teaching, substantial advances were 
sanctioned on the existing rates of pay for teachers in primary 
schools. The schemes submitted by the boards, as revised by 
Government, make provision for a substantial development of 
primary education within the next few years. The number of 
teachers in schools managed by boards is to rise from 20,000 to 
34,000. The number of training classes for teachers is to be 
raised within three years from 250 to 530. The Boards are to 
be given full discretion in the matter of exemption from fee* > 
and the children of the very poor may also be provided with 
school-books free of charge. The Mti* 
Provincial efforts. mated cost to local government of this 
scheme is nearly half a million pounds within the next three 
years. This, although it constitutes a very heavy draft on 
provincial revenues and seriously curtails the amount available 
for other services, is considered by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, to be thoroughly 
justifiable. In the Punjab, also, the Local Government has laid 
down a far-reaching programme. .'The object here aimed at 
that district board schools should be established in every centre 
where an average attendance of not less than 50 children miph 
be expected. When a map had been made of the present dis- 
tribution of schools, it was found that the existing number, »<••» 

173 middle vernacular schools and 4,013 primary sebooh won 
have to be expanded to 471 and 8,073 respectively. Bawd up° D 
thb map a programme for the next five years hai been dr** n 
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up, the ultimate cost of which is estimated at about £80,000. 
Nor is it only in the provinces relatively backward in primary 
education that the subject is receiving attention. In Bombay, 
where primary education is relatively far developed and where 
50 per cent, of the total provincial expenditure upon education 
is devoted to it, the Local Government has no intention of 
relaxing its efforts. It is proposed to open primary schools 
in every village of over 1,000 inhabitants and subsequently in 
every village containing more than 500 inhabitants. During 
the year 1917-18 it was found possible to renew the annual 
provision of £13,000 for the expansion of primary education, 
which had been suspended for three years in consequence of the 
war The Tosult w as a net increase of over 300 in the number of 
primary schools for boys The pay of vernacular school teachers 
has also been substantially increased. Further, Government 
intends ultimately to establish a training school in every district 
of the Bombay Presidency and of Sind, with the object of replac- 
ing every untrained teacher by a man who has undergone at 
least one Year's instruction at such a school. 


Quite as interesting arc the efforts directed towards advance 
along the second line mentioned above. Pleasures allowing 
municipalities or other local bodies to enforce primary education 
within their jurisdiction have been 
Compulsory Education. . , , , ■ . n u , 

introduced into Bombay and are con* 

templatcd in Bengal, in the United Provinces, m the Punjab, 
and in Bihar and Orissa. The success of this plan depends 
upon the willingness of local bodies to avail themselves of the 
permission to adopt compulsory measures, and to tax them- 
selves with a view to making these measures effective. The 
Bombay Government has provided notable encouragement 
to municipal effort by a promise to contribute one-half of the 
cost of the free and compulsory education introduced under the 


Act. Several municipalities have already opphed for 
permission to introduce compulsion, and it is to be hoped 
that their example will be widely followed. In some parts 
of India there is reported to be a lamentable lack of enthusiasm 


on the part of local bodies, who prefer to develop secondary 
rather than primary education, but it is generally considered 
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slowly, to commend itself to the classes which stand most 
in heed of it. 

There is, however, one further point in. connection with the 
projected expansion of primary education to which attention 
must be drawn. The local boards will in some Provinces at 
least find themselves with much money to spend : but. there 
exists no machinery f or advising them how to spend it to th§ „ 
best advant age T f or malting the~experie nce of n^e hoard afford 
guidanceto another board ; f or collating the results .achieved, 
i n the district , i n the division, in the province . At present, 
primary education is so largely an affair of the local bodies 


that the ordinary departmental machinery of education has 
virtually little to do with its administration. Unless some 
co-ordinating system can be devised, to aid the boards with 
counsel and advice when they desire them, while leaving the 
responsibility o! the boards intact, it is to be feared that public 
money may be wasted, and that the boards may lose keenness 
through being led by inexperience to commit avoidable mistakes. 

When we approach secondary education, the problem appears 
somewhat different. So far as quantity 
SeLOn arj E ^ uca lon ‘ is concerned, secondary education in 
India may be considered fairly satisfactory. It is the quality 
which leaves eo much to be desired. During the last 5 years 
the total number of institutions foT boys and girls has risen from 
just over 6,000 to more than 7,500 ; and the number of pupils 
has risen from '9 million to 1 2 millions During the same 
period, expenditure has increased from £1*4 millions to £2-1 
millions. Nonetheless the condition of secondary schools in 
India is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Instruction and discipline n 
are generally reported as poor There is very little control over J, 
privately managed school, whose end and aim are generally to 
get a certain number of boys through the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. On the whole, with certain qualifications, vt is true to 
say that secondary education in India is of poor standard and 
badly regulated. It also suffers from certain special defects. In 
Special Defect! tte first P Iace > the demand for it is 
almost inexhaustible ; and the difficulty 
of meeting this demand in an adequate manner tends to swamp 
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the effects of reform. If existing schools are improved, nc 
ones spring up, lowering the average of attainment and unde: 
mining discipline. Owing to the demand for education, ion 
ever bad, the proprietors of schools are able to manage thei 
institutions at the lowest limit of efficiency without fear of Jos 
^^*of boys. 'Worse still, since the most necessary ingredients o 
| education such as discipline, social life, good physical conditioi 
and a reasonable standard of class-work, are not demanded, 
they are not supplied.^ 'The school often depends upon the good- 
will of parents and pupils, and where public opinion is weak 
and uninformed, the parents are only too ready to listen to the 
complaints of their children. The jgchojdbgj^iymsJbecoqieSytln 
master of his teachers. Political agitation often occupies the 1 
minds of boys to a most undesirable extent. During the tut 
two years it has been found necessary in several provinces t® 
issue orders prohibiting pupils from attending political meeting*. 
Further, the part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and 
ex-pupils of certain educational institutions, primarily in Bengd* 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, is a lurid one. JJefore the war, 
promoters of disorder regarded the schools a? a favourable 
ground for recruiting the ugentsof their design*, and an organised 
attempt was made to corrupt pupils through teachers insinuated 
into responsible positions for this very purpose. Here again M 
secondary as in primary education the supply of trained teachers 
of the right quality is a crucial factor. Jn secondary schools 
out of 60,000 teachers only 20,000 are trained and only iA® 
have degrees. During the last 0 years the percentage of train* 
teachers to the total number of teachers has increased h)' ^ l* r 
cent, but it still stands at the miserably inadequate figure of one 
to three. The need for expansion in this direction is now appre- 
ciated by the authorities. Towards the close of the period un» ^r 
review the Government of India pave a grant of £200,000 a yr*^ 
for expenditure upon the training of teachers. Existing 
ins* institutions have been much improved and their numb'* 

1 increasing year by year. Nonetheless, the rate of 
disproportionately email considering the importance of * I 
which the trained teacher rnurt occupy in the future of I 
Education. 


While education wmuiiM w» cheap »' it i*. it it difficult t*> 
»<•<• bow it fan lx* made more efficient. If tin* amount nrrr*««i\ 
to j»ut second iry education on a sound footing were calculated 
on tin* very mode*! ba*i« of £i per pupil per annum. the total 
expenditure would work out at CS( million*. The mi in . ninth 
UoYernment would hw to M alter allow wg tor th» lesellmg 
up of fees in addition to the «umi at prr*ent spent up-n 
secondary education. would amount to £1 1 million* anniialh * 
l/Arfo »« in tht* Mini, it i« of \ tl nl 
Crrraer at it* TnW'm. lirf . rnrr lo finiJ „ In lb , rav . , )t 

education the Nituation i* sufficiently scrum* . hut the problem* 
ate largely in the future In the cav> of secondary eilttralion 
however, we ate dealing with a Mate of a (Taira rotiMiluting a 
political and social danger Secondare eduratmn i« the pitot 
on which depend* the whole character of educational and other 
form* of adtanre Prolonged acquiewnre in it* pri'*ent 
condition will force India shortly to reap the fruit* of n 


wtd?«pread. v^itnl and uncontrolled *y»tcm 

Paa-'ing to I'niverotv education It I* to be noticed that the 
defect* |wuliar to the Indian 1/ nit emit v aratem are lack of 
orusnitat ion wide inequality of efliCteuer among affiliated 
college* and an inferior standard of 
TbelndLmtfalnttUy instruction If secondary education be 
radically improved. much will f>e done 
to improve the colleges, but the whole system of a fli bating 
Unit emil let, useful in it* day, is now outworn in India and has 
become unwieldy. When a University consist* of scattered 
colleges, each separated from the next by hundreds of miles, the 
inevitable result is that each, with ita inadequate resources, 
attempts to perform the function of a miniature University. 
Courses of instruction far beyond the compass of the staff are 
undertaken. There is much unnecessary re-duplication of equip- 
ment, ■which under the existing financial conditions means poor 
quality all round. The University standard, which is some- 
thing external to the colleges, tends to lower itself to the capacity 
of the weakest institution. Any attempt to raise the standard 
is regarded with hostility by certain sections of the press, which 


•Sit footnote on p. 1IJ. 
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tend to ttirn every topic of educational controversy into a racial 
(juration ; anti profess to discover, in every proposal to improve 
the quality of instruction evidence of a desire to thwart, by 
stunting educational development, India’s legitimate political 
demand. 

Nevertheless, the prospects are not without promise. Daring 
the last year or two there have been important developments in 
University education. Tt seems clear that the right policy is to 
let the better colleges stand on their own legs as unitary Univer- 
sities ; while the remaining and weaker colleges must continue 
under the older affiliating system, as it exists at present. Already 
there is a marked tendency for the affiliating University to 
divide itself into sections, in each of which the achievement of 
centralised institutions is possible. In the case of Calcutta 
University, one slice of jurisdiction has been taken away and 
put under the newly constituted University of Patna. Other 
Universities are also contemplated in Dacca for Eastern Bengal, 
and in Rangoon for Burma. In the case of Allahabad, a similar 
tendency may be noted. A centralised Hindu University has 
already been established at Benares, and other Universities are 
projected at Nagpur for the Central Provinces and at Lucknow 
for Ondh. Suggestions have further been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Muhammadan University at Aligarh and for a 
University at Agra. Similarly the Indian State of Hyderabad is 
setting up its own University as distinct from the University 
of Madras. This new scheme is of some general interest, 
as the medium of instruction throughout the University 
to be Urdu, with English as a compulsory second language 
During the last 5 years the improvement of the standard ot 
University education has proceeded steadily. This improvement 
would have been more apparent had it not been for the pheno- 
minat increase of those under University instruction, an increase 
amounting to some 62 per cent. The Universities have rece» 

, , liberal grants from the Government ot 

Recent Improvements, aftd have ^ enabled to provide 

themselves with additional accommodation where this wasneees 
sary, to create chairs for higher teaching and to promote r! 'S (> ® r U 
and instruction by University professors. During the I®* 
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years the Government of India has given £27,000 in recurring 
grants and £280,000 in non-recurring grants. 

Moreover, the Government of India, aware of the undesirable 
conditions in which many of the 28,000 students of Calcutta, 
the largest of all the Indian Universities, were living, and anxious 
to ascertain ftom an impartial standpoint the standard of work, 
both graduate and post-graduate, of the 
Calcntu University Com- col1egeg ^thm and without Calcutta, 
appointed in 1917 a Commission with 
wide terms of reference. This Commission, presided over by 
Dr. Sadler, consisted of seven members, of whom four came 
direct from England. Two monitors were Indians It met 


in October 1917, and after receiving written repbes to its 
questionnaire from more than 400 witnesses in Bengal and 
other provinces, and taking evidence from hundreds of 
persons, completed its labours in March 1919 Its Reference 
empowered it to investigate the relations between University 
and secondary education, and also the bearing of University 
studies upon professional and technological training. In the 
course of its investigations, the Commission visited the Uni- 
versities of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces as well 
ns the University of Mysore and the nascent Osmania Uni- 
versity of Hyderabad. Visits were also made to most of 
the Colleges and many of tbe High Schools of the country 
districts of Bengal. Much is hoped from the results of these 
enquiries, which will constitute a more thorough survey of 
the problems of Indian education than any that has hitherto 
lieen attempted. 

Thus dark in some respects as is the picture presented by 
Indian Education, it is nonetheless lightened bv gleams of hope, 
for in each of the great branches of education which we have 
examined, there has Wn considerable progress during the period 
under review, combined with considerable promise for the future. 

A word must now be said as to tbe education of special 


FemaU Edncitioa. ^Ws of the community. The educa- 
tion of girls still continuea in a tho- 
lgWy unsatisfactory condition. Social reasons such as the 


institution of Pariah, early marriage, and m forth, form a 
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stumbling block. Still more formidable, However, is the hin- 
drance constituted by the lack of effective demand. While 
female education is enthusiastically advocated on the platform 
and in the public press, the number of tfioso who will pay 
for it or even allow the female members of their own families 
to enjoy its advantages is comparatively small. Among purely 
educational difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and well qualified staff of lady teachers and inspec- 
tresses. During the last five years there has indeed been * 
distinct improvement. The number of women under training 
is nearly 3,000 at present, which represents an increase of 73 
per cent. Two excellent women’s colleges have recently been 
opened in Madras. The expansion of facilities for training and 
for collegiate education may, it is hoped, make a supply of 
teachers easier in the future and tend to guide public opinion 
upon the point. It is obvious that female illiteracy acts as a 
serious bar to educational progress. If half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, incentive to education in the other 
half must be sensibly lowered ; and when home education is 
almost unknown, education in general appears as somethin? 
extraneous to the real life of the people. An artificial state of 
affairs is indeed created by impart in" it. The youth Joes not 
find in his home the environment and thoughts which surround 


him in the claw room. 

Muhammadan education also presents a problem of its own- 
The difficulties which oppose the ev|** !1 * 
Mai amrnaiaa »MitlM. ^ flf P , flt . m tyr of hufr-r 

education, among this class of the community are grad'ullir 
giving war. As a mult ol the increased efforts of the last five 
years, the percentage of Muslim pupils to pupils of other com- 
munities tears almost the game proportion as the Muualman 
populstion to the entire population. It is encouraging to find 
that the community w beginning to tale a Isrger shars in m- 
atitutmna for higher edur«!i< in ; but even w the nnmW >'• 
Muhammadans in Art* Colleges, in provincial colleges tru 
aecoeilanr school* » disproportionately small, fn severs* P r "* 
vinces, such a* JWnlor awl the United Province,, social 
grant* isve teen earmarked for Muhammadan sdicatu# 
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and special inspecting agencies and training institutions have 
likewise '*>en established. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made in the education 
of Europeans and the domiciled com- 
Enropean Education. The number of pupils has 

risen by nearly 25 per cent, and now represents about 18 per 
cent, of this population. The education of the domiciled com- 
munity continues to be characterised by a large amount of self- 
help in the nature of fees and subscriptions, and more than 60 
per cent, of the cost of a pupil’s education is met from private 
sources. Special grants have been made in the cities of Calcutta 
and Madras, and there is little reason to suppose that any 
children of the domiciled community now go uneducated. Creat 
opportunities for employment in India, whether m the public 
services or private concerns, have resulted from tbe practical 
cessation of recruitment from England during the war 

Education among the aboriginals, criminal tribes and 
depressed classes presents grave difficul- 
rprtss set tica The Missionary Societies and tbe 


Salvation Army, together with Indian Societies for Social 
Service, are making great efforts to improve the condition of 
these people. Of the aboriginal population reckoned at ju«t 
under 10 millions, only 134,000 or 1'3 per cent , are at school. 
In the case of the depressed classes, numbering nearly 32 
millions, under 330.000, or 1 per cent . are receiving instruction 
With the criminal tribes, 4 millions in number, the percentage 
at school sinks to -5. Results on the whole appear small at 
present but the work is full of promise for the future. 

In addition to the figures of those under instruction, the 


Gtaer»l InldleetaU 
Activity. 


general progress of intellectual activitv 
can he gauged bv the increase in the 
number of publications The number 


of printing presses has increased from 2,751 in 1010-1 1 to 


3,101 in I9I6'17. The number of newspapers has risen 
from 058 to 805, and of periodicals from 1.902 to 3.173. There 


are also symptom* of a growing interest in education bv those 


whose school and college days are over, Madras possesses over 
1,100 educational institutions and some TOO reading rooms 
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and literary societies with a membership of over 130,000. 
Bombay has nearly 250 public libraries. In the Central Pro* 
vinces, district boards are encouraging the formation of village 
libraries. It should be noted in this connection that the effectJ 
of the war upon Indian education have not been wholly advene. 
It is true that the financial stringency has postponed schemes 
of importance, and Local Governments have been precluded 
from drawing freely upon the unspent balances which had scoi- 
mulated from Imperial grants of preceding years. But, on toe 
other hand, the world-struggle has excited great interest among 
people of all ranks and all ages in 
Effects o! the War. matt€rs outside their immediate snr* 
roundings. It has enhanced their historical and geographical 
knowledge. It has widened their outlook and united t em 
with all parts of the Empire in common endeavour to 5° n,r | j 
towards the successful prosecution of the war Sc 00 ‘ 

general have taken a share in providing money and men. 
verities have organised Indian Defence Force 
the Punjab University a Brigade Signal Section has been h ' 
which proceeded on active service and won the i„ i co 
tion of the Military authorities. In the same provi"" 
lO.UOi) recruits, three-quarters of whom were artua ly n 
students, were provided for the Army ; while LA, 
scribed to war funds. Great efforts have been made 

vince to bring the war home to students and schoobbo? . 

lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, P T0 [*; at ‘”"J “ mpe d 

and war literature, have all done much to «•*£ 

mental horizons and ha^e led to a tnier realwa m . 

of the British Empire and of the greatness of J”f nt 

Among the minor difficulties which attend the jjpr ^ 
of the general educational level m India is the „ |jl(irirt 
facilities. In the larger towns. .t r U The I'nircf* 

Which contain a certain number of stan uru * i ■ ^ 

.itie. have, of course, ttor own libraries wh wh . re mo;^^ 
adequate for their particular purpose. Hut coll. „ , y< 

which alone, « . rule, the atudent has .ece« 

Thev are most inadequately financed, and a g a 

for the upkeep of a Urge college library is looked mp* " ** 
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in India, The importance of the research and experimental wo 
required to determine these prospects more accurate!/, cann 
be over-emphasised. During the 12 years that the reco 

Work of tbs Department ? titUt ? d D ff artment of Agriculture h 
of Agriculture, wen m existence, most tangible resm 
have been obtained in several dirt s 
tions. First has come the improvement of crops suitable t 
the country, by the selection and organised distribution t 
improved seeds. It pure strains are selected by an economt 
botanist, greater yields per acre can be gained in every case am 
a larger market price per unit of produce. A second metho< 
is the transfer of the best indigenous methods of cultivatior 
and the best indigenous implements utilised in certain areas tc 
other more backward parts of the country. Further, with 
better communications, localities particularly adapted to certain 
crops can specialise in them. Under the old self-contained 
Indian village system, each village has to grow all of its own 
requirements of everything, irrespective of the special fitness 
of the land for all crops. 

The distribution of improved varieties of seeds has prepared 
the way for improvements in manure and cultivation. It has 
given the agriculturist an incentive to better methods of treating 
his land by showing bun that there are possibilities of increased 
profits from agriculture, outside those furnished by a rise of 
prices. Careful investigation in each distinct tract by thoroughly 
trained officers filled with zeal for accurate work is necessary 
before a certain practice can be recommended with confidence. 
But here the vagaries of the season may frustrate much good 
work. In the event of a failure of t he monsoons, the money 
spent on manure may be all wasted, and “ once bit always shy 
is a favourite proverb in India. 

Scientific agriculture in India, like every other branch o 
Government’s activity, labours under the disadvantages o 
being under-financed. Excellent work is being done, but it is 
being done on a pitifully small scale. The Research Institute 
at Pusa, which is the Headquarters 
Fnsa ' of the Imperial Department of Agricul- 

ture, costs only £35,000 a year and the total expenditure of a 


the provincial departments which attend scientific agricul- 
ture up and down India, amounts to a little more than £300,000 
It is probably safe to say that if India could invest ten times 
this amount in scientific w ork directed towards the improvement 
of agriculture, the money would be well spent. The Pusa 
Institute, since its beginning in 1905, has had a record of which 
any institution might be proud, but is under-staffed and w set 
in a somewhat inaccessible position Much useful research 
work is however being done by the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture but here alro there is great scope for expansion 
especially m tbc investigation of local problems 

A brief survey of the work which has been done foT the 
improvement of agriculture during the 
Work on Food Crop*. p C f iod under review will apeak more 

clearly for the desirability of increasing the resources of the 
Agricultural Department than numberless pages of argument. 
Much attention is being devoted to increasing the outturn 
of food crops which, in the present condition of threatened 
worid shortage, may well prove to be of vital importance to 
humanity as well as to the Empire. The total area under 
wheat has risen from 32 9 million acres to 35 5 million acres 
within a year ; but on account of unfavourable conditions 
the total yield fell from 10 3 million tons to 10 1 million tons. 
Most of the Indian wheats are of low quality and in consequence 
fetch low puces in the world market The straw is also weak. 
The aim of the experiments in wheat breeding has been to com- 
bine higb grain quality with increased yielding-power and strong 
straw. These objects have largely been obtained at Pusa in 
the strains known as “ pusa 12 ” and “ Pusa 4.” About 
500,000 acres of these varieties will be grown by cultivators in 
the next twelve months, and the increased profit which will 
ensue is reckoned to be £l an acre. 

Very important has abo been the work done in connection 
with nee. There is no need to emphasize the great importance 
of the rice crop to India both from the point of view of internal 
consumption as a staple food and also as an article of export. 
The world export trade of rice is practically under the control 
of India, Indo-China and Siam, the export of rice from India 
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Amounting to 40 per cent, of the total. The area tinder padd 
/eli from 80 million acres in 1916-17 to 79 million acres i 
191 1-18, but the total outturn rose from 31 million tons t 
nearly 36 million tons. The work of the Agriculture Departmen 
in connection with this crop consists not only in the evolutioi 
of strains of superior yielding power and the distribution oi 
their seed, but aho in changing the methods of cultivation bj 
effecting a reduction in the seed rate. Important experiments 
have also been conducted tn connection with the manuring of 
paddy soils with organic and phosphatic fertilisers. 

Much attention has been devoted to cotton. The Indian 
Cotton cotton is, as a rule, of a short staple, 

and the efforts of the Department 
have been largely directed towards the introduction of the 
longer staple so much in demand by the world’s market. During 
the year under review the total value of raw cotton exported 
amounted to some £27 millions, and that of manufactured 
cotton to some £8 millions. This combined value, which was 
the highest recorded, was almost entirely due to the high range of 
prices of raw cotton. As one effect of high prices the total area 
under crop has risen steadily. In 1916-17 it was just under 
22 million acres, while in 1917-18 it was nearly 25 million acres ; 
but owing to unfavourable conditions the total yield fell fm m 
4-5 million bales (of 400 lbs. each) in 1916 to 4 million bales in 
1917-18. Even so, the improvement of the staple of a crop 
of this magnitude is no light task. None the less the work of the 
Agricultural Department has been attended with a large measure 
of success. In Madras, for example, an energetic campaign 
has been carried on against the low grade cotton, with the result 
that it was practically stamped out in 1916-17. Jt is estimated 
that there were at least a quarter of a million acres of superior 
cotton under cultivation in 1917-18, and at a very conservative 
estimate the agriculturists of this locality have benefited to the 
extent of some £300,009 from the work of the Department. In 
the Central Provinces, also, a large extension of long ®* fl P e 
cotton is to be looked for. Most striking have been the yields 
obtained from soil which \va 3 formerly looked upon as too poor 
for cultivation. la the Punjab, the type of cotton known as 
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American 4-F is rapidly gaining wide popularity, and it was 
estimated that daring 1918 in the Canal colonies alone nearly 
400,000 acres — well nigh double the acreage of 1917 — was sown 
with the seed provided by the Agriculture Department. The 
extra gain to the producer at a very moderate valuation is 
estimated at £500,000. The immense possibilities which lie 
before both the extension of long-stapled cotton throughout 
India and the improvement of existing methods of ginning and 
marketing, have not escaped the notice of the Administration. 
The whole question has recently been examined by a Committee, 
one result of whose labours is already apparent in the establish- 
ment of a Cotton Contract Committee in Bombay, pending the 
establishment of a Central Cotton Trade Association 

Other crops have received the attention of the Agriculture 
Department with beneficial results. 

Other Crops. The subject of the Indian sugar-cane 

industry was considered at the last meeting ol the Board of 
Agriculture held at Poona, and it was felt that the industry 
stood m need of immediate attention. With the exception of 
cotton manufactures, sugar is India's largest import, the quan- 
tity imported during the year 1917-18 being nearly half a million 
tons. There are at present 39 sugar factories in the country, 
and the maximum amount that they can produce is about 500 
tons per day. Important experiments in improving the cane 
crops arc being conducted at the cane-breedmg station at 
Coimbatore. The improved varieties of cane there evolved 
are sent for trial to the provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and in many cases remarkably heavy yields are being obtained. 
The main efiorts of the provincial Departments, however, are 
directed not so much towards introducing better canes as 
to improving the general standard of cultivation. One great 
obstacle to the rapid spread of the cane industry is the difficulty 
which is found in providing the agriculturist with cheap and 
effective machinery for crushing the cane, but the Sugar Engineer 
of the United Provinces Agricultural Department has now prac- 
tically solved the problem of a small plant with simple machi- 
nery, suitable for about 300 acres, which will turn out white 
sugar of good quality. 
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Non-food crops in India are also receiving attention from t! 
Department. In the case of jute, the importance of which 1 
India and the Empire can hardly be over-estimated, expei 
roents are being undertaken with the object of introducir 
varieties which will give a larger crop per acre. The area unde 
jute in India rose from 2-7 mdlion acres in 1916-17 to 2 7 
million acres m 1917-18, and the total outturn exceeded that 
the previous year by 6 per cent. The yield per acre showed »i 
average of 66 lbs. more than 1916-17. Much useful work hi 
been done by the Department of Agriculture m invest igilinf 
the diseases to which jute is subjected and in making Irish el 
different kinds of manure with the object of increasing the 
output 

Like jute, indigo is aNo a crop the production of fth«h 
has been immensely stimulated bv the war With the demand 


for (iye»tuffs, which became universal when the supplies of »ui 
theticdves from Germany were cut off. those natural lives whah 
were still obtainable, of which indigo was the most important 
found a ready market. The annual exports of this dv» fu 11 ” 
India rose from J lbs just before the war and OOU.OM lh*- 

in 191 1 15 to 1 I million tbs in 1916-17 Hut the developments 
of the synthetic industry in the t’mted Kingdom and the restric- 
tion* on shipping fe-aete«l unfavourably oil the ar>M under th H 
crop, and in 1917 l 1 *. there was a fall off amounting to II f |,f 
cent With the cessation of hostilities and the fons<v|1<'»» 
casing of the situation as regirds trornj*>rt facilities, nilnt 1 
indigo will tare to compete with the synthetic d/e [ tuh< r '* 
abroad. ard the future of the industry will l«* derided l»T the »* 
wtieh research can give |» jt The Indigo IJ» search (hen ,H 
at I'u-a las demonstrated during the List two year* lh» l Iff; 1 ** 
U3jroret>’erts can Is* radc A simple process for 
i*. Leu » lira the Java ind-go riant ha* U-n rwlvd, " 
»*epi are taken to adoj t •»« b imf roveinenfs at vote, tlm f ,f * 
c f catoral te,t ^.r, t , \,j 6 o mears unfivmiril.fe 

In t( U/r.. **-. ll.ere seems to U * gr eit fj"»r* 1 ’* 


1 -,-i i.-j fv« ftr, the fr'ilbw Jjaafee j 

t la'r-j, e.-Vr Lv *e'.ot.,,n f.t \.J fcjtrd.MU* 
C g-.retls-v t f v!„rti t **; nri'bor s w-r* imposed 


t urn * 
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mow than 1,300 millions doting 1017-18. A suitable type has 
been selected at Ibisa and seed sufficient for a thousand of acres 
of new cultivation has been distributed during the yeaT. 

Much attention lias also been paid to oil seeds by the Agri- 
cultural Department which is investigating carefully the various 
diseases to which the*=c crops are subjected. In tbe Madras 
Presidency, where the copra crop is of great importance, experi- 
mental stations have been started on typical soils to study it. 
The yield of nuts from different trees is being carefully recorded, 
and it is hoped that in course of time a thorough knowledge of 
the habits of cocoanut trees, which can be turned to account 
for increasing the output, will result 

In coffee and rubber also good work has been done. Of 
coffee, the total area in India is some quarter of a million acres, 
and one of the most important advances in recent years has been 
the realisation of the necessity for better seed selection, and the 
possibility of raising a new and vigorous strain. The principal 
work on the rubber crop, has been the investigation of the 
diseases from which it suffers Since the outbreak of war, the 
exports of rubber have remarkably increased, and now amount 
to nearly eight and a half million pounds, nearly eight times 
the annual average exports during the five years before the 

Important experimental work in connection with fruit cul- 
ture has been undertaken m Baluchistan The three principal 
lines of investigation have been the working out of a method of 
packing which will enable fruits to reach more distant markets 
and to command higher prices, the organisation of a supply 
of well grown trees of important varieties, and the devising oS 
improvements in orchard cultivation with a view to the saving 
of irrigation water. The demand fr>T fruit is likely to increase 
every year, and as soon as the prices of box-boards settle dawn, 
the manufacture of packing boxes will be handed over to a 
local agency. As a sample of the work done by the Department, 
it may be mentioned that at present the season for the peach 
in PeshawaT, which lasts until the coming of the peach fly, has 
been lengthened from 45 days to 90 days by the introduction of 
l 2 
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early varieties. Tie length of tie plain season has similar) 
been extended from 30 to 90 days. 

Fodder crops and grasses naturally constitute a problem o 
Fodder vital importance in a country where th 

bullock is the principal motive powe: 
for cultivation. The use of power chaff cutters has shown tha; 
a substantial saving can be made on the present quantitiei 
realised. It lias also been shown that maize can be grown foi 
silage and removed in plenty of time to allow other crops to 
grow. In addition, grass and sugarcane have been proved to 
give a useful silage wide Interne an d guinea grass continue as 
serviceable additions to the fodder supply. A very important 
step has been the creation of fodder reserves in districts which 
are prone to fodder famine. Progress has also been made in 
the study of the various factors involved in the better prepara- 
tion and utilisation of fodder. 

Certain investigations of minor importance which have been 
pursued during the year under review are not without interest. 
In the United Provinces, botanical experiments have been carried 
on with a view to improving the morphine content of Indian 
opimn, to enable it to compete with the opinm of the Otto- 
man Empire in the production of certain valuable alkaloids. 
It is hoped that the success of these experiments will intro- 
duce an industry of considerable value to India. Other 
investigations of considerable importance have been directed 
towards ascertaining how water can be used to the greatest 
advantage and the least possible damage to the soil. Tracts 
abound in India in which agriculture is impossible without 
irrigation, and investigations on a systematic scale into rte 
many problems connected with its chemical and physical 
effects will be carried on as soon as sufficient staff 13 
available. 

Further, much successful work has been carried on at I um 
and in the various Provinces with t e 
Insect rests. contlo }\ }ns ihe outbreak" 

insect pests. The staff available is very small, and w > e 
appreciable progress continues, it will take years to «*»“* p 
from the mind of the cultivator the idea that blights co ffl e 
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from the clouds and are a punishnient from heaven. Here, 
however, the Education Department can directly co-operate. 
The inclusion in the primary school course of simple lessons, 
dealing with the life-history of important insect pests is one of 
the means by which the rising generation of cultivators can be 
familiarised with the way in which these creatures breed. 
Gradually, it is hoped to instil into the minds of the people the 
notion that pests can be controlled, and that the damage caused 
annually to crops can be minimi sed at the cost of a little mtel- 
ligence. 

Important investigations into the pests of cotton, of rice, of 
sugar-cane, of tea, of coflee, and of other important crops are 
being pushed with vigour by the Department. Experiments 
are being started to find out successful methods of coping with 
them, and of preventing infection spreading from one district 
to another. Investigations have also been conducted into the 
possibilities of increased cultivation of such useful insects as the 
silk woim and the lac insect. In addition to scientific investi- 


gations of this kind, much work has been done in the way of 
agricultural engineering. The demand in India for improved 
implements, which has arisen within the last decade or so, has 
been created and fostered by the Agriculture Department. 
In addition, there is ample scope in India for the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery such as reapers, winnowers, pump- 
ing plants, and so forth. The instalment of pumping machinery 
has resulted in protecting large area3 of land from drought. 
Tube wells have been put down in many places during the 
last year and steam ploughs have continued to do good work. 

Veterinary problems are of great importance in India, for 


Veterinary Work. 


it has been calculated that there ate 
65 head of cattle to every 100 head 


of population. The improvement of the breed, both in the way 
of milk-giving capacity and of strength, thus becomes a problem 
of the greatest urgency. One of the difficulties has been to 


prevent mortality among cattle from such diseases as rinderpest. 
The investigations of the Department are to some extent ren- 
dered fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers, who do not 
sufficiently understand the contagious nature of the disease 
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and the ruinous) results which follow front the neglect of ordinary 
precautions. Much work remains to be done. The general 
ideas prevailing regarding cattle breeding are reported from 
many quarters to be deplorable. Progress is slow because the 
cultivator w ill not take up new methods nntil he is convinced 
beyond all possible doubt that he a going to do much better 
without a large extra expenditure of labour and of money. 
Here, again, the resources of the Department are quite inade- 
quate to the importance of the work which is being undertaken. 

One of the difficulties of improving agriculture in India 
has been the lack of capital available 
Th ' rr ASS P, °™ e to the agriculturists. India to-day 
provides an apt illustration of the 
truth of the dictum that the destruction of the poor man 
is his poverty. Agriculture, while the foundation of all 
other industries in India, is painfully undercapitalised. The 
problem is how to place within reach of the cultivator the 
improved seed, the improved implements, the improved, 
methods, which are necessary if Indian agriculture is to 
become what it ought to be. Unless Indian agriculture can be 
placed, upon a more scientific footing it is difficult to see how 
India is to bear the economic burden which no nation on the 
road to self-government can escape. The solution of this 
vital problem is being found more and more in the Co-operative 
movement. 

* Co-operative societies for the joint purchase of agrien-fu™ 
requirements and for the joint sole of 
Co-operation. t 2ierr- members' produce are coming 

into prominence. Agricultural Credit societies are fulfill®? 
a most useful purpose in raising the economic condition of the 
cultivator. During the period under review, there has been a 
great movement in the direction of putting societies of bot 
kinds on a sounder basis. For the last few years there has 
been a tendency towards increasing the number of societies, 
the roll of members and the amount of working capifah 
There is now need of steady progress on thoroughl y sound 

• This lection is based upon the Reports of the Tro-rineisl inthoritici e» 
the progress of the Co-operstire increment. 
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lines. The founding of unlimited societies « Inch promptly 
proceed to conduct their financial operations with the casual- 
ness peculiar to persons who only arrange for a loan and not 
for its repayment, is not calculated either to popularise the 
movement or to conduce to that feeling of relief and confidence 
among the community which true Co-operation engenders 


Co-operslitra In 1917-18. 


However, the fact that the t'o -opera- 
tive movement has come so well 


throughout the period under review must be taken as greatly to 
its credit. The low price of agricultural produce anti the high 
price of ordinary commodities, a marked decrease in local 
deposits and heavy withdrawals for investment in the 
War Loan, combined to place a great Btrain upon it But 
nevertheless it has weathered the storm very successfully. 
In Bombay, for example, the total number of agricultural 
societies has risen from 1,100 to 1,000 during the period under 
review. The number of members has increased from 80,000 
to over 156,000 Madras, agam, shows a net increase of 
more than 300 societies ; Bengal an increase of over 500 ; 
and Bihar and Orissa of nearly 300. On the other hand, in 
the United Provinces, the number fell at the beginning of the 
period under review from 3,000 to 2,900, though by Decem- 
ber 1918 it had agam increased to 3,100. The movement here 
is not flourishing as m some other parts nf India, and the 
Local Government reports that there is urgent need of increased 
propaganda work, to instil the principles of Go-operation into 
the mind of the people, and to make them less dependent 
upon official initiative The Punjab, while it shows a nse 
of 500 in the number of Co-operative societies, shows a 
decline m membership from 129,000 to 125,000. The decrease 
was due to the removal of undesirable members. 


One encouraging feature of the Co-operative movement is its 
increasing application to purposes other than mere credit. In 
many parts of India, Co-operative societies are working in close 
conjunction with the Agricultural Department. Societies in 
Bombay, for example, have been established for the purchase 
of concentrated manures, of iron ploughs, of yam for hand-loom 
weavers. Other societies for the sale of cotton and lot the 
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ownership of stud bulk are doing very well. In Madras, a joint 
conference between the officers of the Agriculture and of the 
Co-operative Departments was held in July 1917, and the 


Co-operailon and Afrricul- 
tnre. 


lines upon which the Departments 
could wort more closely together were 


thrashed out. In general, it has been 
found in various provinces that the Co-operative societies are 
able to relievo the Agriculture Department of much work in 


connection with the distribution of seed, the purchase of im- 
proved implements and the like, which had hitherto constituted 


a serious hindrance to the work of scientific investigation. In 


various parts, particularly Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 


Punjab, an important development has recently taken place 
in the form of Co-operative federation. In Bengal, for example, 
a provincial federation has been developed, to which within 
three months of its inauguration 28 central banks belonged. 


The federation has not only attracted large sums of money 
at reduced rates, but it has also afforded facilities to its 
members for the profitable interchange of their surplus funds. 
A Co-operative union has also been founded in the Punjab, 
taking the form of a combination of the central banks and 
banking unions. Progress has also been made in different 
parts of India in educative and propagandist work. In Bombay 
several training classes for secretaries have been organised both 
by the Co-operative Department and independently by groups 
of co-operators. Numerous conferences and meetings have 
been arranged. In Bengal, the Bengal Co-operative Organis- 
ation Society, Limited, a society on the model of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation, has been inaugurated to train 
co-operative workers, to organise a library of co-operative 
literature, and to carry on propaganda by means of Englis 


and Bengali journals. 

On the whole, it must he said, that the year has been a favour- 
able one for the Co-operative movement, although a carew 
study of the reports on the working of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces cannot but give the reader & feeun„ 
that the necessity for caution, emphasised above, k * *** 


and pressing one. 
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Among the difficulties which hinder the progress of Indian 
agriculture, despite all the efforts of 
Communications t their ^ Agricultural and the Co-operative 
Departments, may be mentioned the 
lack of good roads. Some of the best agricultural districts 
of India are cut off from trunk roads and railways and are in- 
accessible for most of the rainy season. There are some districts 
in Central India where it costa £1 to get a half ton load by bullock 
carts to rail-head. A very serious economic loss is thus caused 
to the farmers of India, year in and year out. Further, the 
difference of gauge on Indian railways is another disadvantage. 
The narrow gauge system constitutes the only railway facility 
for about one-third of the country ; but since there is no 
nairow gauge connection with any Indian seaports, an expen- 
sive transhipment to broad gauge at junctions has to be paid 
for by the producer. There are also questions connected 
with the tenure of the land which operate to hinder the scientific 
development of agriculture. Holdings are in many places 
divided mto such small patches that profitable cultivation 
becomes almost impossible. Further, m other parts of the 
■country, the land is cultivated by tenantB-at-will who pay to 
the landlord a rent bearing no relation to the land revenue 
collected by Government, and who can be ejected at a year’s 
notice. Under this system the tenants have no inducement to 
farm better or grow larger crops 

One of the most important conditions of the growth of 
agriculture in India, with all that depends upon that growth, 
is the irrigation system.* It must be explained that in India 
irrigation is carried out in one of four wavs The first is by 
placing some form of barrage across a river which flows through- 


, out the year and diverting the water 

Importance ol Irrigation. , , , , ° 

by means of a cans] to the country to 
be irrigated. It is on this principle that the great perennial 
canals of northern India are constructed. The second method 


is by leading canals direct from rivers without the use of 


barrages. Theso csnals obtain no water until the river reaches 


.n ia bastd upon the Provincial Rcporta and upon tb« Ro-nen 
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a certain height. They are known as inundation canals 
constitute the majority of the canals in Sind and many 
those in the south-west of the Punjab. The third method b 
building a dam across a valley and storing tho rainfall wa 
during the monsoon, the water so hold being distributed 
the neighbouring lands by means of canals. The reserve 
thus formed vary m size from the tiny village tank to t 
monumental works in the western Chants with masonry dar 
up to 270 feet m height The fourth method is hv lift it 
water from wells cither by indigenous and primitive inethts 
such aa the leathern bag drawn by bullocks and the Persia 
wheel, or by means of power-driven pumps The latter sister 
is gradually growing more common, thanks to the efforts « 
Government agricultural engineers 

It should further Ik' noticed that for the allotment of funds, 


' ........ the Government irrigation and n»vi- 

lOcn at t. gat urn w'orks of tndii are classified 

under three main heads , the first product IM> works ; the second 
protective works , and the third, minor works. The mint 
condition which must Ik* sat is lied Indore n work can In called 
product iso js that there must be reason to believe that th* 
net revenue derived from it will, within ten years of completion, 
suffice to cover the annual interest i barges on the capital intent* 
ment. To the end of the vear 1 1> 17- It*, the capital nut f if 


on productive works excluding «anali used solely fur navi#*' 
tion had amounted to £31* 5 miliums. In that year, ilia tofil 
r«r«rei|/ts, mi hiding land resrnu* due to irrigttion from the 
jrodmtise canals amounted to £17 nnlfions, sad the 
eip<*l«e« including interest to £g 7 millions Th« iVd jrufit f''f 
the year llilT-l* therefore from productive worls w«l th fi * 
Li r.dfioi.s giving nearly V;! per cent uj*m th* or igirul nut Itf. 

Protect ne irrigation worts are these*, which, though a'* 
iIijkMv rers jijc ram « to the extent which won M ytattff lh w/ 
ivf nnn m i* t e cto-vs of pr«d ictise works, are rois*tn«7rd *nb* 

« fw to the I t-ii** fK/ii ut prv. snout tract* They g*r*/d 
tie o<*u<f f If fcrsodiral erps-ftrf.rit'e «t\ the /chef 1 1 th» 
pfijilsfe U 13 l err* of limase The to**, fit the fit » '/A * 

(barge *gs*v.r the c urr-’j f-venv-s fit *rA i* p-i u*f» - T 
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met from the annual grant set aside for famine relief and insur- 
ance. Up to the end of 1917-18, the capital outlay on protective- 
works was £6*7 millions. For the year 1917-18 the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation, amounte i 
to neatly £1 million, and the total expenses, including interest 
on debt, to £315,000 The net loss, amounting to just over 
£213,000 represented a percentage of 3-2 upon the capital outlay . 

Minor works comprise those irrigation and navigation works 
which are not classed as productive or protective, as well as 
agricultural works which are undertaken for the general 
improvement of the country. The outlay upon minor woTks 
is met from current revenues. There are some 120 of such 


works for which capital and revenue accounts arc kept, 
the capital expenditure upon which totals some £4J millions 
The direct and indirect receipts in 1917-18 were nearly £384,000, 
the result being a net profit of ncary £142,000 

During the tear 1917-18, the total length of main and branch 


Irrleidett la 19L7-18. 


canals and distributaries from which 
irrigation was done during the year 


aggregated over C5,C(KI miles. This length will have been 
increased by some TWO miles before tbe end of the financial 
year 1918-19. During 1917-18 these channels irrigated an area 
of 2o| million acres, out of a total culturahle commanded area 
of about double that extent. Owing to serious deficiencies 
in rainfall, it is ex|<ected that the area irrigated during 1918-19 
will fall short by about 1} million acres of that which was 
realised last j car. 


Besides tbe canals actually m operation, the workings of 
which are briefly summarised above, there are 31 major works 
either under construction, awaiting sanction, or being examined 
by the Government of India and the Local Governments. If 
thrse works are all undertaken, they will extend the benefits 
ol irrigation to an additional area of about 11 million aeres a year. 
They are estimated to cost £32 millions and to produce a 
Utt revenue of nearly £2| nultyvns. 

During the period under review three achemes of the first 
magnitude were under investigation, 
and it is hoped that projects for these 


Freih Schemes. 
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will Boon be prepared. Of these, the Sukkar barrage project n 
Sind provides for a weir across the Indus, with two large canals 
taking off from the right and left banks of the river to supply 
water for the perennial irrigation of areas now dependent upon 
inundation canals. The estimated capital outlay amounts to 
over £7\ millions. Another extensive project is that oi the 
Sind-Sagar-Doab Canal in the Punjab, which comprises a 
barrage on the Indus river with an extensive canal system. 
This scheme will provide for the irrigation of some 200,000 
acres, and will cost about £5f millions. Another project, which 
is estimated to cost £7 millions, is the Bhakra Bam Scheme on 
the Sutlej, also in the Punjab. This is being designed to store 
water to a depth of 360 feet above the river bed. About 1*4 
million acres will be irrigated ; and the dam, if built as now 
designed, will be higher than any in existence. 

Three important projects are now under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. The Cauvery (Jletui) 
reservoir project in Madras consists of a dam, a canal 78 miles 
long, and a connected distributary system. The works ate 
estimated to cost between £2 millions and £3 millions ami to 


yield a return of over 5 per cent, on the capital coat. They 
will, it is anticipated, give 371,000 acres of new irrigation, 
in addition to providing for the complete control of the 
present fluctuating supplies of the Cauvery-delta system. 
The second great project at present under consideration l* Ihe 
proposed Sarda canal for Oudh, which will, if constructed, rank 
among the largest irrigation works in the world. The gro** 
area commanded is over 8 million acres, of which only 2 million 
acres will be irrigated annually. The net capital outlay is 
expected to bo about £5f millions, and the net revenue antici- 
pated ni 21 represent a return of over 8 per cent, on this outlay 
The third big scheme is the Sutlej Valley project, which i* the 
largest under consideration ; it will irrigate more than 3 jnul ,0It 


acres in the Punjab and certain Native States. 

At the present moment no less than 13 per cent, of the to ' * 
•cropped area is Irrigated by Government irrigation works, and t « 
estimated value of the crape so irrigated in a single year exee* 
by more than 25 per cent, the total capital outlay expend* 011 
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these works. The greatest area irrigated by Government works 
in any one Province is to be found in 
Irrigation in the Provinces. ^ rvtere nine millions of acres 

ao depend for their water-supply For the past 25 years 270,000 
acres annually have been added to tbe irrigated area of the 
rrovmce Until the early eighties, canal construction had been 
confined to the more populous parts of the Punjab There- 
after the drier districts and waste lands began to receive 
attention. Inundation canals taking off from the right bank 
of tbe Sutlej opposite Ferozepore and from the left bank of 
the Ilavi near Multan, were constructed between 1883 and 
1887, and being immediately successful afforded valuable 
experience in colonization The precedent has been followed 
with vigour. The most important of the canals which enable 
land, formerly waste, to bo brought under cultivation is the 
Lower Chenab canal This is easily the most productive 
canal in India. In 1917-18 it irrigated more than 2J million 
acres, and produced a net revenue of 
Punjab. nearly £900,000 representing a return 

of no less than 10 per cent upon the capital outlay. Another 
very important canal of the same order is the Lower Jhelum 
canal. This canal irrigates 800,000 acres, and returns over 20 
per cent, upon the capital outlav of over £1 million. 

In Madras more than 7 million acres are irrigated by Govern- 
ment works. During the past half century, the area irrigated 
by productive and protective works together has more than 
Madras. doubled Prior to the advent of British 

rule, irrigation from tanks and inunda- 
tion channels had been extensively practised Up to the year 
187G, all the irrigation works constructed by the British took 
the form of diverting the rivers either directly on to the fields 
or into existing tanks. But in that year further extensions of 
irrigation necessitated the construction of new storage works. 
Among these may bo mentioned the Pcnyar lake, which is per- 
haps the boldest and most interesting reservoir scheme m India. 
The lVriyar river, with its source in the Western Ghauts, flows 
westward through Tra van core. The Madras engineers con- 
structed an immense masonry dam 175 feet in height — no light 
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task in an almost inaccessible gorge 3,000 feet above tie sea— 
■which created a reservoir of over nine million cubic feet 
capacity. The water from the reservoir is carried by means of 
a channel 1 J miles long through a range of mountains to the 
opposite side of the watershed, thereby diverting the river from 
the western to the eastern slope of the ridge. The lake came 
into operation in 1896, and in 1914, 174,000 acres were being 
irrigated from it. 


In Sind and the Deccan together over 4 million acres are 
_ , irrigated by Government works. Canal 

irrigation works m bind are or quite 
a different nature from the canal irrigation in other parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The soil of Sind is mostly very fertile, 
blit until it is brought under irrigation, the land presents every- 
where the appearance of a desert The canals are mainly 
dependent upon their water supply on inundation and theSnkknr 
barrage scheme, to which reference has already been made, is 
designed to remedy this. In Sind over 3| million acres, more 
than one-fourth of the culturable area of the Province, are irri- 
gated. In the Deccan and Gujerat, however, no more than 
300,000 acres out of 28 million acres, classed as culturable land, 
are under irrigation, so that the prospects before future develop* 
ment may be said to be almost incalculable. The capital ex- 
penditure on irrigation works in Sind up to date has been over 
£2 millions, and the gross revenue derived from it has been 
some £335,000. In the Deccan and Gujerat, the capital ex- 
penditure has been some £4 millions, and the revenue fr° ra 
sources nearly £103,000. 

The United Provinces contain nearly three million acres of 
land irrigated by Government work*. 

United Provinces. j n th( , ^ revenU e from all 

classes of works amounted to nearly £900,000, giving* net 
revenue of some £580,000. Reference has already been made to 
the Sarda canal project which is under consideration. 

An increase of no less than 80 per cent, upon the present 
area irrigated by Government works is contemplated by « u nre 
projects. 



In Burma there were numerous indigenous irrigation works, 
hut when the country was annexed 
Burma. these were found to be in a very bad 

state of repairs. Head-works have been remodelled and canals 
regraded. The general progress of productive, protective and 
minor works has been satisfactory. In minor works, in parti- 
cular, the works have been so fruitful that the irrigated area 
has extended from 200,000 acres to treble that area. There 
are only three productive irrigation works in operation, all of 
them of recent origin. The Mandalay canal irrigates 63,000 
acres, the Shwebo canal 160,000 acreB, and the Mon canals 
when completed will probably irrigate some 68,000 acres. 

In the case of other provinces, irrigation works play a less 
important part in cultivation. Bihar and Orissa has some- 
thing over 800,000 acres irrigated by Government works ; the 
North-West Frontier Province over 360,000 acres , the Central 
Provinces and Berar, 145,000 acres ; and Bengal 115,000. 

Great indeed in its results has been tbc work of the Irrigation 
Department of India — so much at least is apparent even from 
this brief review. At least equally great is the work which lies 
in the future ; for upon the development of irrigation must 
largely depend the development of the immense agricultural 
resources of the country. 

Among India’s natural resources, her forests* are not the 
least. The war has had a considerable effect in drawing 
attention to the importance of forest industries. To take 
but one example, the question of the futme supply and 
control of teak timber for the shipbuilding world has been 
under consideration. Steps will be necessary to maintain 
and increase the outturn of this timber, of which more 
than 25,000 tons was exported in 1916-17 at a valuation 
of over £300,000. War conditions have also drawn atten- 

F crests and the War. tion to tie necessity of improved 

arrangements for the supply of timber 
for military requirements, for railways, and for other Govern- 
ment Departments. For sometime past the Government of 
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Imlia 1 >m had timto consideration the question of establishing 
timber dcpfits in Calcutta and other important trade centres, 
with the object of increasing the utilization of Indian timber 
in place of the large quantities of timber imported from other 
countries. Messrs. Martin and Company of Calcutta have been 
entrusted with the working of this depfit, and Messrs. W. T V. 
Howard Brothers and Company of London have been appointed 
agents in Europe far the sale on behalf of the Government of 
India of Indian woods of all descriptions. With a similar object 
in view, the Govern ment of the United Provinces has decided 
to create a separate Forest Conservator’s Circle for Utilization, 
that is to say, for exploiting the markets and bringing the 
Forest Department more closely into touch with then require- 
ments. It is anticipated that much of the present waste wood 
can be converted into useful materials, and that many timbers, 
hitherto considered unsaleable, may be put on the market in 
such shape as to command a ready sale. The Government of 
India is now beginning to perceive the importance of 
developing all round forests which have hitherto been worked 
only for their most valuable timbers, rn order that India may 
assist in meeting the great demand for timber that is certain 
to arise now that the war has been concluded. The profits to 
be derived from Indian forests, both now and in the future, 
are very considerable. During the financial year 1916-17, the 
total revenue derived from the forests of India and Burma 
was some £2$ millions. The grand total of expenditure 
including establishments and all charges was £lj millions, 
leaving an available surplus of the same amount. An inves- 
tigation of past figures shows that this surplus has increased 
nearly tenfold during the last 60 years. There is every 
reason to suppose that it will continue to grow with the 
promising development of many forests industries. Fust 
among these industries is the resin 
Forest industries. industry, which is located principally 
in the United Provinces and in the Punjab. In the year I91<>, . 

the operations covered 62,000 acres of forests, and gave employ- 
ment to 2,400 operatives. During the year under review a new 
resin distillery on the most modern lines has been erected at j 
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Bareilly in the United Provinces ; and the output of Indian 
twin, which amounted to nearly 3,000 tons in 1916, may ho 
expected to increase largely in the near future. There are also 
excellent prospects before the development of the paper industry. 
The consumption of paper ami of pasteboard in India amounts 
roughly to about 15,000 tons per annum, ot which at present 
India herself supplies about one-third. Forest areas contain 
enormous supplies of bamboos and elephant grass nhicb could 
be utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons of paper and 
paste boards which India now imports annually. But before 
the forest industries of India can be established upon a 
sound basis there is need of expert investigation upon a 
more extensive scale than has hitherto been possible. At 
present research and experimental work in connection with the 
forests of India are carried on by the Forest Research Institute 
at Delira Dun. The Industrial Commission decided that the 
existing equipment was insufficient to meet the calls made 
upon it. aud they recommend measures which would supply 
a satisfactory link between the work of the laboratory experts 
and the development of successful commercial undertakings. 

In addition to stimulating the development of forest indus- 
tries, the war has profoundly affected the normal activities of 
the Forest Department, which has taken an important share 
in supplying materials for war purposes. Large quantities of 
sleepers have been supplied by the Provincial Departments to 
the Munitions Board and to the Railways for war purposes. 
From the forests of Burma, for example, no less than 115,000 
tons of timber has been furnished for military purposes. 
Large Army indents for baled hay have also been successfully 
met. Tanning barks have been supplied to the Military 
Department in considerable quantities, in connection with the 
growing tanning industry of India. 

Among the natural resources of which the potential develop, 
ments have but lately been realised in India, must be mentioned 
the fisheries. As yet, no attempt has been made to organise 
Fisheries 8nd control them by the Central 

Government : but certain of the Pro- 
vinces are devoting increasing attention to the question 

M 
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of their development. In Bengal, for example, where SO per 
cent, of the population consume fiih as a regular article of diet, 
and where last yen? 1,100 tons were supplied to Calcutta alone, 
the scientific exploitation of the sea nod fresh water fisheries is a 
matter of the first importance. The indnstry at present is 
carried on under very bnd conditions, dne to the ignorance of 
the fishermen, and their merciless exploitation by middlemen. 
There is n Department of Fisheries under the Local Government, 
hut it is greatly in need of increased sta/1 and larger funds if the 
work of development is to be taken up energetically. In Madras 
pubs t ant ini progress has been made, and the local Fisheries 
Department has shown that much can be done to improve the 
methods of sea fishermen in drying fish and preparing fish olF 
and fish manure. The possibility of preparing tanned and cared 
fish of high quality has been amply demonstrated on a com- 
mercial acale. The Governments of Bombay and Burma at 
present possess no Departments of Fisheries, and the Industrial 
Commission recommend them to consider the desirability of 
such establishments. In the latter province, the prospects 
open to future development are very considerable. Despite 
the abundance of excellent fish in the rivers and on the coasts, 
some £400,000 worth of fish was imported in 1913-14. 

No account of the lines along which the development of 
India's resources is proceeding woohf 

Scientific Research. j je ^jj - balanced without some refer- 
ence to the attention which is being paid by Government to 
organised scientific research. Valuable work has been done by 
the Board of Scientific Advice, which includes the heads of the 
Forest, Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, and Survey 
Departments, as well as representatives of the Agriculture and 
Civil Veterinary Departments, It was established in 1902 to 
co-ordinate scientific enquiry, and to advise the Government of 
India as to the best way of prosecuting practical research 
those questions of economic or applied science which are of sue 
vital importance to the agricultural and industrial developm* 11 
of the country. Programmes and investigations are submit** 
by the various Departments to the Board for discussion a 
arrangement, and an annual report is published on tie wor 
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done, as well a3 a general programme of research work for 
the ensuing year. During the period under review, a good 
deal of work has been undertaken by the Central Research 
Institute at Kasauli, which devoted nearly all its energies to 
the preparation of serum and vaccines, the demands for which 
from the various Expeditionary Forces taxed its resources to 
the utmost. In the Bacteriological Laboratory at Bombay, 
much work was done in the preparation of plague vaccine 
and in experiments for the destruction of rats and other vermin 
in houses The work of the Indian Research Fund Association, 
founded in 1911 to further the prosecution of research and the 
propagation of knowledge in connection with communicable 
diseases, has suffered considerably on account of the continued 
absence of the majority of research workers on military duty. 
Important investigations have nonetheless been conducted 
into the prevalence of tuberculosis, into the habits of plague 
rats, and the hook worm disease The results of these enquiries 
are likely to have important consequences in improving 
the general health of the population of India. In the Meteo- 
rological Department an important 
Scientific Departments. p ar j. 0 j wor ] £ done during the 

period under review, has been the investigation of the upper 
air by means of pilot balloons. The experimental work on air 
currents is, it need hardly be said, of immediate importance in 
connection with the developments of aeroplane traffic. Both the 
Meteorological Department and the Survey of India were very 
short-handed throughout the whole period under review. Survey 
parties have been despatched to Mesopotamia, to Salonica, 
to East Africa, to South-West and Eastern Persia. More than 


five million maps for military purposes were printed during the 
year. There was also a large increase of work in the Mathe- 
matical Instrument Office, the total value of instruments issued 
being more than 50 per cent, in excess of that of the previous 
year. Reference has already been made in some detail to the 
research work undertaken hy the Agriculture Department 



CHAPTER V. 

Some Governmental Activities. 


In this, the final chapter of the Report, we shall deal briefly 
rith certain selected aspects of the w ork of Government, Within 
he limits of a survey intended for the genera) reader, it would 
dainly be useless to describe in detail the many-sided task of 
joverning so vast a countiy as India, but by selecting pertain 
opics, illustrative of particular features of the Indian polity 
n the central and the local spheres, it is possible to convey 
briefly some idea of the work which has been carried on during 
he years 1917- 18 * 


Of all the gifts which British administration has brought to 
India, that of internal tranquillity may 
race an 1 1 . be ranked among the first. It is bream* 

jeace and order have been maintained throughout the land, 
hat Indians have begun to realise their heritage of common 
rultUTe, that a spirit working for notional unity has awakened, 
hat educated India, at least, has begun to find itself. 


It is not easy at first glance to realise the ifnmwnity of lbs 
urobjem involved in preserving peace among the population 
A India. It may be recalled that in British India alone there 
ire some 210 million people whoso culture stages vary ill the 
time-scale from the 5th to the 20th century Included annag 
these peoples are races far more diverse from o no another in 
:tisfoRH, language, and even ethnology than are to be found 
included in the boundaries of a continent like Kutope. fhans 
idea of the difficulties to b- encountered cart be gathered from 
, consideration of the diverse work which the force respond' I* 


for peace and order may be called Uf ,)0 
to perform at the same moment. M 


Work oi ths foUcs. 



« mount of petty oppression on the part of ilf-paM subordinates, 
ttliifti, despite the brat effort* ot the upper ranks, is not yet 
completely ernrlir/itrd, n) though becoming rarer Hay by day. 
Principally, however, it may he surmised that this attitude 
arises Irom the fact that the police, being the arm o! the Adminis- 
tration which comes most frequently into contact with the people 
nt large, become* uncontctnusly identified with the Adminis- 
tration itself in the minds of all those who are discontented with 
the existing regime. As a consequence, the police have to some 
extent to carry upon their shoulders a burden of criticism which 
should properly be shared among all departments of Government. 

It would bo idle to deny that there is room for improvement 
in the present police system of India. Like every other service 
it is cheaply run on account of the poverty of the people. The 
total cost of the civil police in 1 91 G was £1-1 millions, which 
works out at only id. per head of the population. The total 
average cost per man of the whole civil 
Cost of t e oliee. police of British India, officers included, 
is about £21 per annum. It is difficult to see how, when the cost 
of the force is 6o moderate, its standards can be expected to ri*J 
higher 

The root of the problem here, as in so many other branches of 
the Indian Administration, is financial. But the irony of the 
situation is that those who criticise the existing police system 
roost bitterly are often the fiercest opponents of the introduction 
of improvements, when, as must inevitably be the case, these 
improvements cost money. It would not be too much to s3j 
that roost of the defects of which the police can fairly be accused 
arise from the fact that in the subordinate Tanka the pay is not 
sufficient to attract men of the right stamp to perform the 
difficult and responsible task of safeguarding public peace. ^ 
During the period under review, there have been complaints 
from almost every part of India as to the hardships which the 
present cost of living imposes upon the tank and file of the police. 

In Madras and in Bombay, the police reports frankly state that 
the constable's pay has almost ceased to be a living wage. The 
natural result of this has been an increasing difficulty in recruit* 
ment. In the latter Presidency, for example, while the total 
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rfsrt of pun •f<-af<r'i, t»fu> hive in r-anr c.***-* fi*-— rt profit ew; 
tm a targe *cafe Onk tn tfc* Punjab and tf*.** S'orth-Wei' 
Front inr Province ha* ctt*n* in general d-crrrued (Ini’: 
the jetted iiml<r revirw Tlw mu«t Ik- urnlwl pirtlv t« ti< 
fact that in these Piovincra mtcruifi»d recruiting campiirs 
have drawn off the t»«re adventurous spirit* and partly ta 
the aurre** of the administration in bringing criminal* tn 
justice. There fa* alto i wvn an extremely rnarVcd local the b 
wages which ha* done much to offset any discontent aruiS£ 
ftom the increase in price*. 

The particular difficulties of the pohee in the United Province* 
and in the Punjab have been increased by the fact that a spIentM 
response was niade early in the year 1018 to the appeals of tie 
Central (Government for fresh sacrifices in the prosecution cf 
the war. Volunteers were called for from all ranks, and in tie 
United Provinces, 0,000 men responded out of a total of a boat 
30,000. In the Punjab, over 2,000 men. one-eighth of tie 
total strength, volunteered to man two military battalion 
formed for general service. With the pick of the rank and £1# 
turned on to military duty, the remainder were confronted *8^ 
the task of maintaining order throughout districts where tin* 
had been next to no monsoon. In the United Provinces, w 
particular, it was found almost impossible to fill the vacancies' 5 
the ranks caused by the deputation of men to the Army. Owing 
to the intense efforts of Army recruiters, practically no ordinal 
recruits could be persuaded to join the police, and clear vacant 
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in these Provinces rose from a thousand in April to more than 
double that number in September. The shortage of trained 
policemen was particularly serious, for in the United Provinces, 
dacoity or organised gang robbery is one of the most serious 
forms of crime which the police are called upon to meet. Small 
armed gangs rally round local leaders for some particular enter- 
prise, terrorise peaceful villagers by acts of the most atrocious 
cruelty, and disperse once more. The suppression of this form 
of crime calls for ceaseless exertion on the part of the police. 
In the year 1918, there were no fewer than 2.000 dacoities as 
opposed to less than 1,000 in the previous year. But thanks to 
the unremitting efforts ol the force, crime had fallen by the end 
of the year 1918 to the level which is normal m all years of 
famine and scarcity 

One particularly noteworthy feature in the general campaign 
against crime has been the restrictions placed upon the criminal 
tribes. These people, often nomadic gypsies, have as their 
hereditary profession theft or burglary, combined in some 
cases with the prostitution of tbeir women To such occupa- 
tions they cling with the tenacity of craftsmen, and the diffi- 
culty of convincing them that they must earn an honest In eh- 
hood is correspondingly great They number some 4 million 
individuals, and, in some provinces, are responsible for by far the 
largest proportion of the petty crime committed As a result 
of the working of the Criminal Tribes Act of 1911, portions of 


Criminal Tribe*. 


these disorderly classes of the popula- 
tion arc now concentrated into settle- 


ments where they are subject to adequate supervision and 
assisted to gain a decent livelihood. In this respect, noble work 
has been done by the Salvation Army and other societies, the 
authorities of which take over the administration of many 
settlements of criminal tribes from Government. In the 
Punjab and in Bombay, there has been a deliberate pobey of 
concentrating the settlements of criminal tribes in localities 
where there is a demand for labour outside the settlements. 
In the United Provinces and other places, the policy at present 
followed is that of depending largely upon industries carried 
■ on within the settlements for providing adequate living wages 
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Sot the settlers, 3fore than 7,000 members of criminal tribe 
and released prisoners, are now being supervised by the Salt; 
tion Army alone, and instead of preying upon society are eamin 
an honest living by means of agriculture and various Industrie 
Mention has already been made of the efforts of th 
police to cope with the forces of anarchy. For a full dtscassbi 
of the history of the anarchical movement in India, the reade 
is referred to the Report of the Sedition Committee preside! 
over by 3Ir. Justice Rowlatt in 1918. Here it is sufficient tc 
say that in Bengal between 1906 and 
1918, 311 outrages were committed, 
1,038 persons were accused and 84 only were convicted. Mhen 
the "War broke out, the efforts of the police were very largely 
baffled by the policy of terrorism pursued by a handful of des- 
perate men. In 1915-16, there were 64 outrages in Bengal with 
14 murders, 8 victims being police officers. The Local Govern- 
ment realized to the full the seriousness of the situation and 
spared no pains in dealing with it. With the passing of the 
Defence of India Act, and the operation of the rules mad® 
under that Act to impose restriction upon persons implicated 
in anarchical or revolutionary movements, combined with 
the use of the State Prisoners’ Regulation in the more 
dangerous cases, the outrages fell in number, so that from 
January 1917 to February 1918, there were only 10. In the 
year 1917-18, it was announced in the Government of Bengal 
Resolution dealing with the Police of Calcutta, that for th# 
first time since 1912, no police officer had been assassinated 
At the Bame time, the Resolution continued, supporters of the 
anarchical movement are stiff at work. The collection of 
weapons brought to light by the tldigenco of the police shot* 
what the nature of their activities would be, given th# 
opportunity. In one house which w-as searched in Calcutta, 
four live bombs were discovered as well as cartridge# * a< 
seditious literature. It is reassuring to notice, however, that 
in other parts of India political crime was almost entirely 
absent during the period under review : but there are strong 
grounds for the belief that anarchy has been scotched rstaer 
than killed The difficulties of dealing with the movement 


were well brought out in tbo report of the Rowlntt Committee ; 
and certain proposals made by that Committee form the basis 
of legislation which in December 1918 was still under the con- 
sideration of Government. In coping with this danger, the 
heroism which has been displayed by police officers, particularly 
in Bengal, has been beyond all praise, But for their courage 
and devotion to duty, it is not too much to aav that the 
efforts of a minute body of anarchists might have plunged 
India into most .'.crious disorder at a time when the Rafety 
•of the Empire itself was gravely threatened. 

The subject of police leads on naturally to that of jail adminis- 
tration. In the year 1017, there were over 110,000 prisoners 
in jails, of whom 97,000 were convicted prisoners, the others 
"being under-trial and civil prisoners By far the largest pro- 
portion of the present population in comparison with the numeri- 
cal standing of the community, was contributed bv the Muham- 
madans. Over 30 per cent of the jail population were Muham- 
madans, whereas the community constitutes under 25 per cent. 

of the total population of India The 
bulk of the male prisoners come from 
the rural labouring classes, their occupations before imprison- 
ment being described as agriculture and cattle tending. The 
total cost of maintaining the prisoners of India was in 1917 
some £600,000. Against that has to be set the sum of some 
£90,000 earned by the prisoners in such industries as prmting, 
oil-pressing, brick and tile-making, carpentry and blacksmith’s 
work, carpet and blanket weaving, cloth, tent and paper making. 
The net cost to Government is therefore some million a year. 
On the whole there is good reason to think that the Indian 
jail system is in some respects ahead of the jail system m 
European countries, and better than that of many American 
prisons. In India, there is a system of promoting prisoners 
-out of the dead monotony of discipline, of giving distinctive 
dress and a small rate of pay to selected men. The great major- 
ity of the prisoners sleep in dormitories, quiet conversation 
being permitted during working hours if the nature of the occu- 
pation permits it. After lock-up every day prisoners are given 
■slates and pencils and can read and talk quietly until the light 
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fails. A great deal has been done of recent years to improve the- 
health of prisoners, with such success that the death-rate in the 
prisons works out at only 1-87 as compared with 3 in the case of 
the rest of the population. Efforts are also directed to ensure 
that so far as possible the character of the prisoners shall be 
reformed during their stay in prison, and that on release they 
shad lead honest lives. With the object of increasing the 
efficiency of the whole system of jail administration, the Govern- 
ment of India are about to appoint a Jail Committee, the 
members of which will visit different countries and appfy to 
India the knowledge the)’ have thus acquired of the most modern 
standards of method and equipment. 

The recognition of the principle that a jail is not a Jitting 
place for adolescents, other than youthful habituals who are over 
15, and therefore ineligible for admission to the reformatory 
school, has caused several Local Governments to adopt a scheme 
of segregating persons between the ages ofl6 and 23 from other 
prisoners. Every boy is taught a useful trade, is provided with 
work on release, and is thus less likely to relapse into criminal 
habits. The system has been working very satisfactorily in 
Burma, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Punjab, the North- West Frontier Province, Bombay and Madras- 
Great stress is lard on moral and religious instruction and a 
special feature is made of physical drill. It is interesting to 
notice that similar steps are being taken in some provinces 
to reclaim some of the unfortunate youths who have been 
interned on charges of sedition, and the experiment promised to 
afford some solution to the difficulty of preventing the further 
spread of anarchical tendencies. The supervision of released 
prisoners and their encouragement to maintain the habit* of 
an honest livelihood constitute a sphere in which the Salvation 
Army has done most admirable work up and down India. 

Mention must also be made of the assistance given by the 
various Jail Departments in the provinces in the prosecution 
of the war. In the Punjab, for example, the two Labour Cor[* 
raised from the jails of the province for service in Meiopotan^ 1 
in 191C have been kept up to strength by drafts amounting to 
more than 2,000 men, and the total number of prisoner* 
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patched overseas is calculated to bewell over one-third of the 
total average jail population. Similar efforts have been made 
in other provinces, with results almost equally satisfactory. In 
several provinces also the jails have a creditable record of con- 
tribution to the necessaries of war. Large quantities of gunny 
bags and cloth, castor and mustard oil, blankets, and bandages 
and other necessaries have been supplied to Mesopotamia. 

Having thus described the working of the machinery by which 
the law is enforced, we now proceed to examine very briefly 
the course of legislation, during the period under review In 
previous chapters of this Report we have had occasion to notice 
■from time to time certain of the more important measures which 
have been passed by or introduced in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils ,* but considerations of space 
FrovincM ^Legislative forbid the examination, province by 
province, of the legislative work which 
has been accomplished in the years 1917 and 1918 IVe may 
however briefly describe the activities of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, the proceedings of which will be found suffi- 
ciently characteristic of Jaw-making bodies in modem India. 

There were three sessions of the Impenal Legislative Council 
during the period April 1st 1917 to 
ImP "c 1 ottncu' giSl&tlTe December 31st, 1918, of which two 
were held at Simla. The session of 
September 1917 was important as being the first to which the 
new orders regarding the extension of the Simla session 
applied. Hitherto, only format and non controversial business 
was taken up in Simla, with the result that during the fire 
years prior to September 1917, only two resolutions were 
admitted and discussed during the Simla session. In June 
1917, however, the Secretary of State, after being addressed 
with a view to the removal of the restrictions, agreed to the 
proposals of the Government of India as an experimental 
measure. The session was therefore a very full one, as is 
shown by the fact that there were nine meetings against a 
maximum of three meetings in previous years. Notice was 
received of 201 questions and -16 resolutions, of which 147 


• Set lor exsmplo page. 88, 117 tWe. Also p*g« 179. 180 below. 




a resolution recommending that pending the settlement of a 
detailed scheme of post-war reforms, the administrative approval 
of the Government of India to legislative measures regarding 
local self government and primary education be withheld and 
that where sanction had already been given the Government of 
India should recommend to the Local Government the desirabi- 
lity of suspending further action in regard to such measures. 
Sir Sankaran Nair explained that, as it was not known what 
reforms were likely to be introduced, it was impossible 
to refuse sanction to measures generally on the ground 
tbat they might be repugnant to future reforms and he 
was unable, therefore, to accept the resolution on behalf of 
Government. 

In the Delhi session, the resolutions brought forward were 
not inferior in importance. 

On February 6th 1918, Mi. Sarnia moved a resolution 
recommending the redistribution of provincial areas on a language 
basis, but the mover found very little support for his proposals 
and the resolution was negatived by a large majority The 
same member brought forw ard a resolution on February 20th 
recommending the total prohibition of the use of alcoholic and 
intoxicating liquors and drugs. The resolution received strong 
support from non official members but Sit George Bames on 
behalf of Government, while claiming: to have the cause of tem- 
perance as much at heart as the mover, pointed out the practical 
objections to the acceptance of the resolution. 

Mr. Sastri on February 27th moved a resolution recom- 
mending that recruitment for the Public Works Department 
and the Railway Engineering service should within a reasonable 
time be made wholly in India. Sir Claude Hit) on behalf of 
Government was unable to accept the resolution On the same 
date, Mr. Sastri'a resolution regarding the appointment of 
Indians to the majority of posts in the services recruited in India 
and the educational qualifications prescribed for admission to 
those sendees was negatived, and his resolution recommending 
that the technical and scientific services should after a period of 
ten years be recruited entirely in India was withdrawn after 
discussion on February 28th, 
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Four Budget resolutions were moved during the discussion of 
•the Financial Statement for 1918-19 under the new roles referred 
to in Chapter II. Of these Mr. Sanaa’s resolution which was 
moved on hlarch 9th, 1918, recommending an increased 
expenditure of £200,000 for the development of technical 
education was provisionally accepted by Sir William Meyer, 
and resulted ultimately in the addition to the Budget of the 
sum ashed for by the mover. The same member on March 13th 
moved three resolutions connected with the financing anti 
introduction of free and compulsory primaiy education 
throughout British India immediately after the war. The first 
which related to the provincializing of the land revenue was 
accepted by Sir William Meyer in an amended form, the 
second was negatived and the third withdrawn. 

On the same date Pandit Madan 31ohan Malaviya’s resolution 
Tegardi ng the re-organization of and recruitment to the Indian 
Police Service led to an animated debate. Sir William Vincent 
on behalf of Government was unable to accept the resolution 
which was negatived. 

On March 18th Mr. Sastri moved two resolutions recom- 
mending respectively that the maximum pension limits fixed for 
civil officers should not be increased, and that the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service should not be increased. Government 
was unable to accept the resolutions, but the discussions were 
useful as placing before Government the views of the members 
of the Council on the recommendations of the Public Service* 
Commission on these subjects. 

Mr. Sanaa’s resolution on the same date regarding the termi- 
nation of the East Indian Bailway Company’s contract gave 
rise to an interesting discussion, which disclosed the fact that ft 
large majority of the non-official members were in favour of the 
resolution. Sir George Barnes having promised that the repo ft 
of the debate would be laid before the Secretary of State when 
he came to consider the whole question, the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

On March I9th, 1318, 3fr. SurendraXath Bsnerjea brought 
forward a resolution recommending the appointment of ft 
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Committee in eacli Province to enquire into end report on all 
cases of internment under the Defence of India Act and all cases 
of detention under the State Prisoners Regulations. The resolu- 
tion was sympathetically received on behalf of Government by 
Sir William Vincent, who explained that the Government of 
India was prepared to ask Local Governments to appoint a 
Committee to make careful enquiry into each case of internment 
or detention. The last resolution discussed during the Delhi 
Session was also moved by Mr. S. N. Banerjea on the same date 
recommending that the Indian members for the next Imperial 
War Conference be appointed on the recommendation of the 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council. Sir 
William Vincent referred to the statements on the subject made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy on February 7th, by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons and the Secretary of 
State, and explained that for the reasons therein given it was 
not possible for the Government of India to accept the resolu- 
tion, which was negatived. On a division at the request of 
Mr. Jinnah the voting was found to be 16 for and 39 against, 
8 non-officials voting against the resolution. 

The following are details of some of the more interesting 
resolutions moved at the Simla sessions, 1918 : — 

On September 6th 1918, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea 
moved a resolution on the Indian Constitutional Reforms pro- 
posals. After a lengthy debate the resolution was divided by 
His Excellency the President into two parts, the first part 
thanking His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India for the Reforms proposals and recognising them as a 
genuine effort and a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India, and the second 
part recommending that a Committee consisting of all the non- 
official members of the Council be appointed to consider the 
Reforms Report and make recommendations to the Government 
of India. Each part was put separately to the Council and 
accepted by a large majority. 

On September 9th 1918, Sir William Meyer moved a 
resolution that the Council recognised that the prolongation of 
the war justified India’s taking a larger share than she did 
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at the time in respect of the cost of the military forces raised, 
or to be raised, in the country. He explained that the burden 
which it was proposed to place on India would last during the 
period of the war and stated that the fate of the resolution 
would be left to the decision of the non-official members of the 
Council. After a somewhat lengthy debate a large majority 
of the non-official members accepted the resolution with an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to tbe effect that 
India should take a larger share in respect of the cost of military 
forces only to the extent and under the conditions and safeguards 
indicated in the speech of the Finance Member in moving 
the Resolution. 

On September 11th 1918, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’a resolution regarding the early release of those Indian 
labourers whose indentures have not yet expired, was accepted 
on behalf of Government by Sir George Barnes in so far as it 
concerned the Indian labourers in Fiji. 

On the same day Mr. G. 8. Khaparde moved a resolution 
recommending that the Indian Arms Act be so modified as to 
bring it into line with the English legislation on the subject. 
This led to a lengthy and animated debate in the course 
■of which Sir William Vincent explained that Government 
intended to hold a conference of the official and non-official 
Members of the Council to discuss what modifications' in the Arms 
Act or the Arms Rules were necessary ; and finally on Sept* 
ember 18th Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru moved an amendment 
recommending that a Committee of official and non-official 
Members of the Council be appointed to consider and report to 
the Governor General in Council to what extent the Indian 
Arms Act and the rules thereunder can be amended. The 
amended resolution was accepted. 

On September 19th 1918, Mr. G. S, Khaparde’# resolu- 
tion, recommending that a Committee consisting of an equa 
number of officials and non-official Indians be appointed 0 
enquire into and report on the effect produced on the j?rn* > n 
India by the legislation relating to it and by the Defence of In' ■* 
(Consolidation) Rules, '1915, led to an interesting debate 
received strong support from the non -official member* of 0 
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Council, but Sir 'William Vincent opposed it explaining that 
careful enquiries were made tnto each case in which action is 
taken against the press, and that the time was not opportune 
for the suggested enquiry. 

The same non-official Member, on September 23rd 1918, 
moved a resolution recommending that the consideration and 
disposal of the report of the Ron tat t Committee of 1918 be kept 
in abeyance, and that a thorough and searching enquiry be 
undertaken by a mixed Committee of an equal number of officials 
and non-official Indians into the working of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, including the Central Intelligence Depart- 
ment. The discussion which followed disclosed the fact that 
most of the non-olfictal members who took part m it were not 
wholly in favour of the proposals, which were opposed on behalf 
■of Government by Sir William Vincent and rejected 

On the 23th September 1918, Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad 
Shafi moved a resolution that the thanks and congratulations 
of the Council be conveved to the Allied .Armies operating 
on the various fronts The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Council. 

Mr V. J. Patel on the same day moved that immediate steps 
be taken to submit a representation to His Majesty’s Government 
urging that the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League Deputations be permitted to proceed to England 
without delay Sir Wilbam Vincent in opposing the resolution 
explained that in the following year all possible facilities would 
be given to properlv accredited representatives of all shades 
of opinion in limited numbers to visit the United Kingdom to 
place their views on the subject of Reforms before the public 
in that country. The resolution was rejected. 

On the same day, Mr. G. S. Khaparde moved two resolutions 
recommending, respectively, the throwing open of the military 
college at Quetta to Indian boys and the formation of cadet 
battalions on the lines of the territorial regiments in Great Britain 
in all colleges affiliated to Indian Universities, and the consti- 
tution of officers’ training corps at all Indian University Head- 
quarters. The resolutions were withdrawn without discussion. 
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In another place, mention has been made of the Cotton Cloth 
Act, passed to provide for the cheap supply of cotton cloth for 
the poorer classes in this country. His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to this measure in his opening speech of the Simla 
session of 1918, and on the same day, September 4th 1918, 
Sir George Ilarnes in moving for leave to introduce the Bill 
explained at some length the causes of the rise m the prices of 
piece-goods, and the reasons for the adoption of a system 
of control in order to ease the situation. The Bill met 
with much criticism on points of detail, hut after amend- 
ment by the Select Committee was passed on September 
26th 1918. 

Some important fiscal measures were passed during the 
period under review. Chief among these w as the Indian Income- 
tax Act, which consolidated and amended the law relating to 
income-tax Its objects are to remedy 
Fiscal Measures. certain inequalities in the assessment of 
individual tax-payera under the existing law, to define more 
precisely the methods whereby income and profits of various 
descriptions are to he calculated !ot income-tax purposes, and 
to effect a number of improvements m the machinery of assess- 
ment which experience had shown to he essential for the efficient 
and equitable working of the tax The debate on the measure 
after its amendment by the Select Committee lasted over seven 
hours. Clause 4 of the Bill, which sought to lay down the 
principle that agricultural incomes should be taken into consi- 
deration for the purpose of determining the Tate at which income- 
tax should be levied on other chargeable income, was the chief 
bone of contention, though there were also no less than 23 other 
amendments on the agenda. In view of the opposition excited 
among representatives of the landowning classes, Sir William 
Meyer announced that Government, though holding emphatically 
to the justice of the provisions of clause 4 of the Bill, had decided 
to leave the matter to the free discussion of the Council. After 
a discussion occupying the greater part of the day an amendment 
by Eai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur providing that agricultural 
incomes Bhould not be taken into account for the purpose of 
deciding liability to income-tax, was carried by 3o votes 
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to 2.7. The division on the amendment was memorable, as it 
was carried mainly by the votes of officials, 13 of whom voted 
with the mover of the amendment. 

Among the most important measures passed during the year 
1918 was the Usurious Loans Act, 1918 (X of 1918). The- 
question of the advisability of introducing legislation in India 
to empower the Civil Courts to afford relief in cases of uncon- 
scionable bargains between money-lenders and debtors bad 
engaged the attention of the Government of India as far back 
as 1891, when the Commission appointed to enquire into the 
Dekhan Agriculturists Relief Act, 1879, made certain recom- 
mendations which after prolonged enquiries resulted in the 
passing of the Indian Contract Act Amendment Act, 1899. 
The matter was re-examined at some length in 1906 on the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta High Court. It was, however, decided 
that the time was then not ripe for legislation, but when the 
question again came under consideration in 1913 Sir William 
Vincent strongly urged the necessity far the amendment of the 
law to counteract the operations of the professional extortioner 
against the needy debtor. These views receiving cordial support 
it was decided to invite the opinions of the Local Governments 
on the possible remedies to be applied. 

The Bill, which was introduced in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on September 5th 1917, and discussed on September 
12th, was the outcome of these deliberations. It was based 
upon the principle of giving the Courts authority to go 
behind a contract, to re-open the transaction, and reduce the 
interest to an equitable amount. It received an almost 
unanimous welcome from the members of the Council. It was 
thereafter formally circulated for opinion, and referred to a 
Select Committee on February 20th 1918. The Report of 
the Select Committee was taken into consideration and the 
Bill was passed into law on March 22nd 1918, thus bringing 
to a successful conclusion proposals which had engaged the 
attention of the Government for very many years. 

From a consideration of one aspect of the work of the 
Central Government, we turn to the last topic selected ot 
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examination which is the extremely important one of local 
self-government . Before proceeding to 
Local S eli-Goy emment. discuss the progress displayed in this 

sphere during the period under review, it will be necessary to 
sketch briefly the mam outlines of the Indian 53 stem. It 
should be remembered that self-governing institutions, as they 
are worked in India to day, are largely a creation of British 
rule, and do not constitute a continuation of such indigenous 
institutions as were to be found m the pre-British period. 
This is particularly tme of the system of municipal adminis- 
tration. Starting from the presidency towns in the 17th 
century, municipal institutions gradually developed until in 
the year 1842 an attempt was made to apply them to towns 
in the country districts. This Act which was permissive in 
character remained almost a dead letter and was in any case 
limited to Bengal ; but m 1850 an Act which applied to the 
whole of India, and was more workable than its predecessor, 
laid the foundation of the present municipal system through- 
out India. Duting Lord Mayo's time, the sphere of influence 
of the municipalities was considerably widened and the elective 
principle was extended In the years 
Manic taUties. J ©81 and J882 Lord Ripon’s govern- 

ment issued orders which had the effect of greatly extending 
the principles of local self-government, and the general lines of 
these orders govern the administration of municipalities to 
the present day. 

Municipal functions are classified under the heads of public 
safety, health, convenience and instruction. In order that 
these functions may be carried out, various powers are con- 
ferred on municipal committees by the Municipal Acta and 
the bye-laws framed under them. About two-thirds of the 
aggregate municipal income is derived from taxation and the 
remainder from municipal property and powers other than 
taxation, from contributions from provincial revenues, and 
from miscellaneous sources The principal heads of taxes are ; 
Octroi or terminal tax, taxes on houses and land, animals and 
YchicJea, provisions and trades ; tolls on roads and ferries ; 
Water, lighting, and conservancy rates. Other items of revenue 
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ate proceeds of municipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaughter houses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
which are often small except in the presidency towns, 
municipalities have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on the security of their funds. Under the orders now in 
force, Local Governments have a loan account with the Imperial 
Treasury on which they pay interest at the rate of 5j per cent. 
From the balance of this account they advance municipal 
and other loans. 

fn 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 
containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-half of the total number of members in all municipalities 
taken together. Ex-officio members were 13 per cent, and 
nominated members 34 per cent. 90 per cent, of the members 
of all municipalities taken together were Indians. The total 
expenditure of the municipalities, excluding that debited to 
the head “ extraordinary ” and “ debt,” amounted in 1916-17 
to just under £6 millions. 

The duties and functions assigned to the municipalities in 
urban areas are assigned to district 
local Boards. anc { sub-district boards in rural areas. 

These Boards operate under the sanction of the legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every province except Burma. In 
each district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there are to be found also Union Committees or 
Tillage Councils. In all India there are some 200 district 
boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 union 
committees. The boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, oi the membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of all Boards are Government 
officials ; the percentage of the elected members of district and 
sob-district boards being something over 50 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 
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Government of India considered afresh the whole subject of loea 
self-government in the light of the altered political cire nms 
tances of the present time. It has already been pointed out 
that in September 1917 Lord Chelmsford explained there 
were three roads along which advance should be made 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
Of these, the first road was in the domain of local 
self-government. Urban and rural self-government constitute" 
the great training ground, from which political progress 
and a sense of responsibility have almost everywhere 
made their start, and it was felt that the time had come to 
quicken the advance, to accelerate the rate of progress, to 
stimulate the sense of responsibility in the average citizen 
and to enlarge his experience. .Accordingly in Hay 19l8 f 
the Government of India issued a comprehensive resolution 
designed to indicate the manner in which they desire pro- 
gress to be made along this very important road of local self- 
government. It may be stated that their recommendations 
are broadly in harmony with those of the Decentralisation 
Commission. While reserving to the Local Governments the 
power to modify the general principles therein laid down in 
specific cases and for specific reasons, ‘ the Government of 
India expect that the Local Governments, each in its own 
degree, will adopt a forward policy in general conformity with 
the wishes of the Government of India. The general prin- 
ciples animating the resolution may be briefly indicated, fn 
the forefront comes the main object of local self-government, 
the training of the people in the management of their own 
affairs. This implies that political education must tat® 
precedence over departmental efficiency. It naturally follows 
from this that local bodies should be as representative 
possible of the people whose affairs they are called 
administer ; that the authority entrusted to them should 
real ; that they should be freed from unnecessary control. 
This last point is extremely important ; and to an inade- 
quate realisation of it the defects which exist in the present 
system of local self-government have been largely ascribed by 
many observers. The control of Government over local bodies 
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bit }+rn *t>tkr*i «tf?i ritrr«< m tli* city of Bombay i 
trrnrntr,*r,tU*] hr the Government of India at worthy of consi- 
deration Th* admmMtratfon m Bombay n pbreif nndef a 
nominated <wnmw<;nner who « subject to th- prrnl 
tiinitn] of tf.e- mr[*>tatt'>!t and of im standing committee, 
A *r*i?rr> «f executive officer* on th«* general hne* followed 
in Bombay ha* Iwe/i rendered poattbl* m th<» cities of the 
Ilomfatv 1‘residenrv and in It' 1 United Ytovmcvn. A ttimihr 
system « f«nnroj>UH tor th* rorptraiioti* of Cafcarta aid 

In the matter of rural Imard*. th<* Government of India 
Urjo provincial (ioternroents to arrange for the election of 
chairmen wherever tht« » possible, and whore this » not 
|>o4.m)iV>. to encourage the appointment of non-official chairmen. 
In this rrsjwt the prevent recomroewlutions go further than 
those of th* IVcentralnation Commission, which recommended 
that the collector, as head of the district, should generally 
remain as president of the district hoard. 

Such are the general recommendations of the Government 
of India so far as they aro directed towards a reduction of the 
internal control exercised over local bodies by Government. 
Turning now to the other aspect of the case, the reduction of 
external Government control, the first thing to notice is that 
the Government of India consider it very important that 
municipal boards should be allowed to vary their taxation 
within the limits laid down by the municipal laws. The pro- 
viso suggested in the resolution of 1915 that the local Govern- 
ments might retain power to van* any tax, is now abandoned 
in the ease of boards which contain substantial elected majo- 
rities. In the case of rural boards also, the Government of 
India have now accepted a somewhat similar position. The 
bulk of the income of rural boards is derived from a ctsa levied 
upon agricultural lands over and above the land revenue, and 
not usually exceeding 6$ per cent, on the rent value or the 
land revenue, according to the circumstances of the provinces. 
Where a limit has been imposed by law on the rate of cess, 
a rural board will be at liberty to vary the rate at which the 
cess is levied within the limits imposed by the law ; hut where 
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no limit ha* tarn imposed. ft change in the rate of ccm w ill 
need the sanction of outside authnritv Wry imjwirtant «W» 
for the future development of local s^tf -government it the 
decision of the Government of India tint if ft municipal or rurnl 
!«iiril Jim to p*v for anv service. it should control it If i 
hoard hit to provide, for instance, for civil work* or medical 
relief, subject to such general jwinriplea it Government may 
pTraenlie. it it to hftve re«l rnntrol over tlie fun<U provtde«l, 
atid not to 1«> harassed lit tlie constant dictntion of Government 
department* in met ter* of detail Municipalities ami local 
hoard*, in pursuance of the same jwdict , arc to lie allowed a 
free luind with regard to their budget Tlie avstem of requiring 
1'ical todies to devote a lived jmrtHin of thetr revenue to Jiartt- 
cuUr object* ol exjwmlitnre is to lie alxdished, at unduly limiting 
their freedom «f action hiimfariv also the debtee of outside, 
control over municipal establishment* it to be relaxed ; but 
•J'pointmenta of certain municipal officers ahould receive 
Government sanction, and the same sanction should be required 
for any alteration in the emoluments of the jwsts and for the 
appointment and dismissal of incumbents As part of the plan 
of strengthening the control of local txxiir* over their establish- 
ments, and of securing their more satisfactory working, it ts 
suggested for the consideration of the provincial government* 
that a central body should be constituted to co-ordinate the 
experience of the local bodies, and to provide improved Control 
and guidance by entertaining expert inspecting establishments. 

It is hoped that bv the adoption of the lines latd down in 
this resolution, substantial advances 

Future Advance*. mn y ^ made in the direction of a 
More liberal form of local self-government. The duties of 
Wal Indies cover most of the activities upon which the essential 
welfare of the country depends. In the development of their 
interests and the expansion of their responsibilities, the self- 
government of the country will secure a real and important 
advance. It is on the experience to be gained in the adminis- 
tration of local cimc affairs that the country must to a large 
degree rely for the increase of its seU-dependence in the higher 
spheres of government. 
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As is naturally to be expected from the diversity < 
The Provinces. conditions prevailing up and do* 


India, the institutions of local sel 
government have not flourished equally in all localities. A 
■examination of the reports seat by Local Governments durin 
the period under review, reveals considerable divergence hot 
in the success and in the popularity of these institutions i 
different provinces. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, for example, it i 
„ _ „ „ . said that the district boards anc 

municipalities continue to evince littk 
real interest in local self-government. They rely upon Govern' 
ment help instead of developing their otto local sources oJ 
revenue, and the incidence of taxation imposed by them is 
less than 2d. per head of the population. It is however en- 
■couraging to notice that even here where the institutions of 
local self-government are admittedly and naturally in a bach- 
ward condition, certain of the district boards turned their 
attention with some success to the improvement of cattle 
breeding, and some of the members, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personally were in charge. 
In the Punjab also it is reported that local self-government 
on Western lines is a plant of slow 
Ptmiab. growth. The most serious obstacles 

to its progress are the indifference and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civic spirit in the elected. 
District Boards are almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 
of the present system of official chairmen. Here also, however, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government #* tf 1 ** 
there has been decided progress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it « 
expected that the municipalities and the local board* wm 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may be hoped tha 
along with increased responsibilities will come surely, * 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present functions, f™ 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of «** 
self-government have showed striking activity during t • 
period under review. 
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In Bengal the most interesting aspect is the development 
■of village self-government by means of the village authorities. 
In July 1917, a Bill was framed by the Government of Bengal 
to create village committees vested 
Sengl1 ' with the duty of managing communal 

village affairs, and entrusted with poweia of self-taxation 
necessary for the purpose. Judicial powers, both civil and 
criminal, are to be conferred upon selected village committees 
or selected members of them. The sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the introduction of the Bill has been 
obtained, and at the time of writing it is still under discussion 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. In general the local self- 
government institutions of Bengal have exhibited progress 
during the period under review. There are many complaints, 
it is true, of apathy and neglect of business on the part of 
Municipal Commissioners and members of local boards. It 
is stated that there is insufficient attention to the detail 
and the drudgery of administration, and in some hoards 
at least there have been serious abuses The incidence of 
taxation, which » very light, averaging about 3s. per head 
of the population, fell slightly, and it was noticed that only 
about one-sixth of the municipal population paid rates at all. 
The natural consequence is a general inefficiency of local service, 
and an inadequate revenue to the local bodies. 

In tbe Madras Presidency there were complaints that out- 
side Madras itself, nearly 100 meetings 
r, dir ‘‘ ’ of hoards had to be adjourned for 

want of a quorum, and that the average attendance of councillors 
continued to decrease towards the region of 50 per cent. The 
Indian edited press grumbled that the progress of local 
self-goverument was extremely slow, and sought to refute the 
criticisms brought against the local bodies by the statement 
that the non-official members, both elected and nominated, 
were mere puppets in the hands of the officials But it is to 
be noticed that both the revenue and the expenditure of local 
bodies throughout the Presidency increased, and the sums 
disbursed upon sanitation, education, roads, hospitals, and 
other miscellaneous public improvements, rose considerably. 
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The proportion of Indian to European and Eurasian mml 
increased slightly, and 2] council! consisted entirely of Jnd 
members. Two new councils were opened, and the maxim 
strength of al! the councils increased from 1162 to l]83memb« 
In Bombay, the sphere of local self-government saw 
ven* radical change during the period under review, T 
introduction of legislation permitting municipalities to impc 
compulsory education Upon their population is likely bower 
Eomtay rf sult in important advances. T1 

' '' number of municipalities with a tw 

thirds elected element was increased by 5 ; and the privile* 
of electing presidents was extended to 27 Dew mnnicipalitn 
during the period under review. Important legislation i 
now under consideration by the local Government, with, th 
object of extending the sphere of self-government within ti 
presidency at an early date. 

In the United Provinces, the new Municipalities Act o; 
1916 came into force, and the great majority of the boards 
were working under non-official chairmen. On several boards 
the spirit of faction prevailed with injurious effect on the muni- 
cipal administration. Indeed the maintenance of a double 
record of proceedings by different parties on a board is not 
unknown. But it is to be hoped that by degrees members 
will realise in greater measure their 
United Provinces. responsibility to their constituencies, 
and before long, it must be presumed, the electorate will become 
more critical of the action of their representatives. In the 
matter of district boards, original works have practically been 
at a standstill during the war, except as regards the expansion 
of primary education. In this connection, as is mentioned 
elsewhere, the Local Government called for a programme from 
the district hoards showing the steps suggested for a further 
expansion of primary education in the nest three or five years. 
The development of district boards is at present under the 
consideration of the United Provinces Government, and there- 
is a prospect of early legislation which will confer npon them 
far greater powers than they at present possess. It has b ccn 
suggested by a committee appointed by tbs Local Government 
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that divisional councils should be instituted, with the object 
of organising efficient public services under the control of local 
bodies, in place of those which aio at present provincial. With 
the financial resources at the disposal of the divisional council, 
it would be possible to maintain graded services with a regular 
flow of promotion and possibilities of transfer, which would 
result in securing a class of candidates for the service of local 
bodies much superior to that which would be obtainable if 
every board were to attempt to secure its own superior cadre. 
By this means, it would be possible to secure increasing effi 
ciency among the officials of the municipalities and the boards, 
and also to secure the co ordination of the activities of local 
bodies in a sphere intermediate between the district and the 
provincial administrations. It may also he mentioned that 
reformation of the village committees is under consideration. 

In Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces, there were 
no particular marked developments m 
Bihar “^0nrs3, Central j oca j self-government, district boards 
in particular being hampered by their 
inability to undertake important works of construction owing 
to the difficulties of securing materials But in these 
provinces generally and also in Burma, it may be stated that 
there was a considerable awakening of public interest in 
the whole topic of local self-government, stimulated by discus* 
eicn of constitutional reforms 

As a symptom ol the vitality of the institutions of local 
self government in India, it may be 
Local Sclf-Gorerazneiit mentioned that they rendered ezcel- 
testcdhy disease and »car- | en (. service in seconding the eflorts of 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in grappling with two of the most important administra- 
tive problems which occurred during the period under review, 
namely, tlfe incidence of epidemics and the high prices of com- 
modities. Beferenceis made in other places to both these topics, 
and an attempt has been made to estimate their influence upon 
the general course of events It will, however, be convenient 
here to summarise briefly the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with both of them. The monsoon of 1017, as 
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we have seen, was exceptionally abundant, and partly perhaj 
in consequence of this, plague made its appearance in a aeries 
degree during the year. Between July 1917 and June 1911 
the total number of deaths from plague was over 800, PCX 
Although, fortunately, there is reason to believe that the ine 
dence of the disease in India is on the wane, nonetheless th 
distress and dislocation caused by this mortality was very gres I 
e In addition to the influence of th< 

‘ ' plague epidemic, the year as a whol< 

was very unhealthy and a high death rate occurred bot? 
from cholera and malaria. Relief measures were undertaker 
by the local Administrations, the provincial Sanitary sad 
Medical Officers laboured with the utmost zeal, and the 
number of hospitals and travelling dispensaries was every* 
where increased. Preventive measures in the way of 
evacuation of infected areas were undertaken in many 
places, and inoculations were carried out on a larger scale 
than was previously known. Bad as were the general con- 
ditions of public health in India during the year 1917, those 
of 1918 were infinitely worse. In the month of June 1919 
came the first intimation that influenza in a virulent form 
was attacking India. In the city of Bombay toward* the 
end of that month, many employees of offices, banks, and tn 
forth, were incapacitated by fever. 
Influent*. yj,# disease began to spread over India 

and before long the mortality, at first low, began to rise in *n 
alarming degree. In the ritv of Bombay itself, the mortality 
reached its maximum on October Gth on which day 7C9 
deaths were recorded. The full force of the outbreak * S1 
felt by the central, northern, and western portions of India, 
in comparison with which Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa , 
Madras and Assam suffered but lightly. During the last quarter 
of 1918, India seemed to have suffered more severe!/ than any 
other country in the world ; and influenza was responsible m 
British India alone for a death roll of approximately five million* 
Detailed information with regard to the incidence of the due<t*» 
in the Indian Rtatea is not available, hut it is unlikely tM 
tha influenza mortality therein fell abort of one million. Vi iihi* 
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official bodies whether provincial or local, were nobly seconded 
by non-officials, by philanthropic societies, by educational 
establishments, and by a host of voluntary workers. Every- 
thing that could have been done with tho agency available, 
was done. But with a population as vast as is that o! India 
to day, with a relatively low standard of living, the control 
o! so virulent an epidemic is completely outside the present 
scope of human endeavours. The magnitude of the task which 
the Administration wa9 called upon to face jnav be gauged 
from the fact that it has been estimated that from 00 to SO 
per cent, of the total population of India has recently suffered 
from influenza. It is undeniablo that the catastrophe was 
rendered more complete by the generally insanitary conditions 
under which the major portion of the population of India live 
their lives ; and the necessity of redoubling the efforts of the 
Administration, both Central and Provincial, to secure the 
improvement of those conditions, has become more than ever 
apparent. 

In the matter of popular distress arising from high prices, 
the institutions of loeal self-government have done excellent 
work during the period under review. Some account hm 
been given on another page ns to the steps which the Central 
Government took from time to time to deal with the high 
prices of food grains, of salt, of kerosino and of cotton cloth, 

In almost every case the agency through which the efforts 
ol the Central and Provincial Governments were transmitted 
to the people, was that of the local bodies In many provinces, 
shops were opened by municipalities and district boards 
which supplied salt, grain and terrains oil to the people 
at rates considerably tiefow those obtaining in the focal market 
Co-operative societies also performed excellent service 
mitigating the distress caused by excessive profiteering in wit, 
oil, and cloth. The effect of the action of Government sad 
of the local bodies was almost everywhere to reduce price* 
considerably. Nonetheless, in so far as the general rU« of 
prices of commodities in common uso was caused by jnff jefice# 
rather common to the world than peculiar to India, It **■’ 
fcOt found pOMibl* to prevent the poo t-t chine* of the 
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t/on from suffering severely daring the latter half of the 
year 1918. By the end of August 1918, retail prices in India, 
including articles ol food and kerosine oil, showed an increase 
of 38 per cent, above the level of prices which ruled just before 
the war; and if food articles alone were taken into account, 
the rise at the end of August 1918 was 31 per cent, above the 
pre-war level, and 15 per cent above the level of the preceding 
year. Although these percentages may seem small as compared 
with those which obtained in other parts of the world, it must 
he remembered that the margin of subsistence of the mass of 
the population of India is so small that any substantial rise 
must affect them with disproportionate severity. Had it not 
been for the efforts of the administration, and of the local 
bodies, official and private, the distress would have been much 
mote widespread But as it was, thanks to prompt action, 
India was to some extent protected from consequences which 
might have been disastrous 

A review of the whole subject of local self-government in 
India at the present moment would 

Oeneisl Renew. seem to indicate that in the immediate 
future important developments may be expected. Hitherto, 
the control which Government has exercised over municipali- 
ties and district boards, while unquestionably preventing the 
commission ot serious errors arising from inexperience, has 
done much to prevent the growth of a real feeling of civic res- 
ponsibility. With the relaxation of this control, to a degree 
hitherto generally untried, it is to be expected that an 
increasing degree of popular interest in the institutions of local 
self-government will manifest itself. But we should note that 
if local self-government is to achieve in India the success which 
it has attained in other countries and is to prove itself here 
as elsewhere a genuine road towards the realisation of 
responsible government, it will not be sufficient merely that 
the local bodies should be freed from excessive interference 
on the part of external authority ; they must themselves 
adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by refraining from 
excessive interference with their own servants in routine 
matters ; by confining themselves to the laying down of broad 
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List op Indian Official Reports, etc 


(Mostly Annual ) 


idia (Parliamentary paper}. 


and Judicial. 


General. 

Statistical Abstract relating to Bntisl 
Statistics ol British India : — 

VoL I.— Commercial. 

Vol. It.— Financial. 

VoJ. Ill — Publio Health 

VoL IV.— Administrative 
YoL V. — Educatio n al. 

Census Reports (Decennial). India. Provincial, and Native States. 
Administration Reports ■ Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bengal, Central Provmcea and Bemr, Burma, Bihar and Onssa, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Niwbar 
T AwW, Civil and Military Station ol Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Bain- 
chistan Agency. 

Legislation. 

Acts ol the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. 


Justice and Police. 

Report on the Administration ol Civil Justice lor each Province 
Report on the Administration ol Criminal Justice lor each Province. 
Report on Jails lor each Province. 

Reports on Police tor each Province, and lor Bombay Town end Island, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon. 

Finance. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts ol the Government ol India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper). 

Return ol Net Income and Espenditure lor eleven years (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 
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Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper), 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports. India and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and Rerenue Account* 

Land Revenue, tie. 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial Reports for Lower Pro- 
vinces (Bengal), Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay 
Presidency (including Sind), Punjab, Central Provinces ami Bcrar, 
Burma, and Madras, 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement 
Operations, Alienation of Land Act, etc-, for Xortb-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Report. 

Reports of Land Record* Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bcngd, 
United Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Depart* 
merits, Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court 
of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

St parole Keren »• tS all. E trier, tie.) 

Silt Department Report*! Xorttvm India, Madras, Bombay, bind. 
Bengal, Burma, Itihar anil Omni 

Excise Ref«irt for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department, 

Stamp Deportment Report tier each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province 

Inmnje T*» Report for each Province. 

AjnekRare W 

Report on the Pro^rew of Afrit allam la Rid**. 

Report of the Agricultural Rmearrh Institute ami College, ['!** 

Bulletins of the Agrrit-iiltaral Research IrwLWt*, Ru**, *•*'■ * 
PronacLj Depart terut* of Afnraltwv. 
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Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture 
Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Deports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botaiu 
Gardens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments for each Province. 
Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veteri 
nary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist 

P.eport of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinary). 

Co-operative Societies. 

Statements showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India 
Reports on Co operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, India 
and Provincial. 

Farts Is. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration id 
British India. 

Report oa Forest Administration tor each Province, 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest 
College, Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins 


Mineral Prod set ton and Inspection of Mines. 

Review of Mineral production (in Records of Geological Survey). 
Report ou Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 

Trade and Manufactures, 

Annual Statements of Sea borne Trade and Navigation, India and 
Provincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burros) 
Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 
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Provincial Report* on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working 
of Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind 
Madras, and Burma. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British 
India (monthly and /or calendar year). 

Accounts relating to tho Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 
'Countries (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade earned by Rad and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rad-and-River- borne Trade for each 
Province, 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
Burma, United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind, 
and British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies m British India and 
Mysore. 

Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 

Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act for each Province. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Public (Tori*. 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buddings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay. 

Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 

Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Architectural Work in India. 


Post* and Telegraph*. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Department, 

Scientific Department). 

Report on the Operations of the Survey of India. 
Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 
Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 
Indian Weather P.eview, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 
Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta, 
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'Report of the Director-General of Observatories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodailtanal Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archeological Survey of India, end Provincial Reports. 
Report end Records of the Botanical Survey 

education Reports for India and curb Province 
Quinquennial Review of Education {Parliamentary Paper). 

Local Sell -Got trnmciU. 

Reports on Municipalities for each Pros luce and (or Calcutta, Bombay 
City, Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Reports on Diatnct and Local Board* or Local Funds for each 
■province. 

Reports of Fort Trusts of Calcutta, Bombas, Madras, Rangoon, 
Karachi, and Aden. 

Medical, Famfary, and I >lnt f'lahMirt 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner »ith ihe t.oi eminent of India 
Report «n Kit: it /try Measures m India {Parliameoian Psper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for each Prorince 
Vaccination Report for each Province 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for rath Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums lor each Frosince 
Report of the Chemical Examiner and ItsclenoloKist for each Province, 
fscientific Memoirs by Officers of th< Medical ami baiutary I>j»rt- 
Wcnls. 

F.cports of the Ali India Sanitary < onfevenre* 

F.eports of the imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 

t’mtjraltfm and / 1nss17rnfK.il. 

Calcutta Fort Emigration Report. 

Benjnd Inlatvl Emigration Report. 

A«i»in Immigration Report 


pries a o ad Hogs*. 
IVkw arsl Iftps in I ml, a. 

Vanatsma in In-lian Itiv 1/rvrla. 
Reports <4 Proa metal Map Ceneuae*. 
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The Montagu-Chelmaford proposals for Indian 
Constitutional Reform. 


A — Locil Seu-Goverxjjknt. 

t/>cal self-government does not realty fall within I lie scope cl thr<# 
froposak at all, since the aim of Government is to place the faalilnttMt 
connected with it entirely under popular control As is ciiiwrxtlly recog- 
nised, the growth of Jocal re If -government is JnUmtlrly ronnrrtfti with 
educational extension and educational reform. It is part of the eon* 
tempUted political advanco that the direction of Indian education ahoiill 
bo increasingly transferred to Indian hands. lVogrpM all along the Im* 
must depend upon the growth of electorates and the intelligent exert 
of their powers ; and men will be immensely helped to become eowjjwtrnt 
electors by acquiring such education as will enable them to Judge of candb 
dates for their votes, and of the bus mesa done in the Councils. The 
reformed Council* contemplated in this Iteport will t* in a position to tale 
up and carry forward botfly pro{K’safs for advance along the fines Mh 
of local eelf-goxernment and of tiluctttwn. 

Jl — rnovjxciab GorxBVMrsTs, 

The object of the (>rr>psoi]s is the progress ire realisation of rrspr-n* 
aible government. Itespnnalhl* government Implies two conditions, 
first, that the member* of the executive government should lei res|“0uill (•» 
to their constituents, ami secondly that these constituent* shout f stent* 1 
tfcefr [newer through the agency of fheif represcnfittices in the d swell ly* 
These two condition* entsd first, that (tern exist r* <nst.it nencir* inuni on 
a franehls* broad enough to represent th* interests of th* popnls'S'" 
»tty, vvi of Jrlrottfifc l if-w 1 *f 

that three 1* f t cognises! lh* et institutional jew tin* tfint th* tv+ntlf* 
f>ierrr.aimt cannot retain t-flTr* tin fees ft commands the Mtpfot* «i S 
•sajortty in tb* AasrmUy. in these condition* are pot 

Tterw Blast Ur a [wrist , f political wlorats.n whth c*n 6nly WwM**** 
thrnrgh th* gradually exjan.1 nj *xerrss* of ntpnnsiIaMjr. f' , '“ *' 
(MIMsJreaUun* main tb* ini mesial* handing over «t comply* f- w/e*'*' 
*,li3ty feipwsiUr. Aee,Wu>gfy. Hi* prwrfp** is *b>ptr»J of trv-ferrsig 
< t'fi ) 
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responsibility for certain functions of government v*a««^S control 
OT „ others, MU at the same (.me estallMng eulstantial pronnaal 
autonomy. 

FraascLtL Devolution. 

(a) Separation of revenue). 

Since substantial provincial autonomy is to be 
provinces must not bo dependent on the Indian Government for .ho means 
of provincial development. The general idea of he proposals on this 
matter is that an estunato should first be made of the -cale of evpend^re 
required for the upkeep and development of the servt y 

appertain to the Indian sphere: that resources with which to ««* *“ 
expenditure should bo secured to the Indian Government and hat l all 
other revenues should then be handed over to t e provmci 
which will thenceforth bo held wholly responsible ta :t £****« «t 
of all provincial services. The principal change m detail «!lhtto 
abolition of divided heads of revenue. Indian and provincial heads of 
revenue are to bo retamed as at present : but to the former m»me-tax 
and general stamps are to lie added, and to the a er an * famine 
gat ion, «c.se and judical stamp* It follows that expendi »re on famme 
rebel snd protective irr.gat.on works wdl fah upon the provinces, 
though ill the matter of famine relief, the Indian Governroen con 
whoUy renounce responsibility Ul the case of any failure on the part of the 

Pf °^k arrangement mil leave the Government of India with a 
large deficit. In order to supplement this, it is proposal to assess the 
contribution from each province to the Government o n a as a pe 
age of the difference between the gross provincial revenue and the gross 

figures taken by the framers of the proposals this 
percentage works out at the figure of 87, and would constitute the first 
charge upon the provmcial revenues. The figure may be open to revision 
hereafter, but not subject to change for a period of, say, six years. Ana 
in the event of sudden emergency it must he open for the Central Govern- 
ment to make a special supplementary levy upon the provinces. 


(!>) Protv sciuf terohon. 

Ilia proposed that a schedule of taxation should be drawn up in 
consultation between the Government of India and the provmcial Govern- 
ments. In this schedule certain subjects of taxation are to be reserved 
for the provinces, the residuary powers being retamed with the Govern- 
ment of India. A tax falling within the schedule would not require the 
Government of India’s previous sanction to the legislation required for 
its imposition, but the Dili should bo forwarded to the Government of 
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India in sufficient time lor the latter to satisfy itself that the Bill is not 
open to objection as trenching upon the Central Government's field. 

(«) Provincial borrowing. 

In order to avoid harmful competition, it is recommended that 
provincial Governments continue to do their borrowing through the- 
Government of India. But if the Government of India find itself unahle- 
to raise the money in any one year which a province requires, or if there 
is good reason to believe that a provincial project would attract money 
not to bo elicited by a Government of India loan, it is proposed that the- 
provincial Government might have recourse to the Indian market 

Legislative Dxvolctjov. 

TTiule (he above proposals will give provincial Governments the 
liberty of financial action which is indispensable, these Governments mast 
also be secured against unnecessary interference by the Government of 
India in the spheres of legislative and administrative business. Accord- 
ingly, while the Government of India is to retain a general overriding 
power of legislation, for the general protection of oil the interests fur which 
it is responsible, the provincial Jfgp.xlatnresi are to exercise the sole il- 
lative power in the spheres marked off for provincial legislative control. 

It is suggested that it might be recognised as a matter of constitutional 
practice that the Central Government will not interfere with the opera- 
tion ol the provincial legislatures unless the interests lor which it is itself 
responsible are directly affected. 

Execcttve Goveeutcuest in tue Pbovtscxs, 

(a) /Structure of the Ertctilivt. 

In all the provinces, there is to be collective administration, the 
system of a Governor in Council. At the head of the executive will be 
the Governor, with an executive council of two members, one Englishman 
and one Intfian both nominated by the Governor. Associated with the 
Executive Council as part of the Government will be one or more Jlinfatera 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected members of the legis- 
lative council and holding office for the life of the council 

ft) Worl of the Exteuthe. 

Complete responsibility for the Government cannot to given imme- 
diately without inTiting a breakdown. Some responsibility cui-t, 
however, be given at once. Accordingly, the r^n fa adopted of mutoig 
a division of the function* of the provincial Government, bet wren tto* 
which may be made over to popular control and those which ter 
present matt remain in official bimtU. How the dirtaion b to bo m* * 
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b fipl.bed below. Thrw function* m« l* “ tranafeiw 

- imrM " iwpectlwly. H *' , '” ,t I* «* •’"’T _.fi 


rr-rrr.1 ’* iwpectlvrlv. n hp***r^‘ . . 

plained alove the Governor in Council l 

* ■ •« t*.., would l* one part of 1,10 


constituted 

charjc of the •* rvwrvwr' whjecte. ’ . n r .he 

rniltn. The other port ol the executive njl "LJ.. 

Governor .„.l Minuter or Minister. Z ! m 


although there would neeewarlly I* 
would prefer to discus* • p»rtiruLw <|u 
eminent directly responsible. The derision upon 
and on the »op[4y for it in the pro 
general divuwion by the t** 
reserved subject would 


not ind the member* of hi* ere 
i of tht < 


ith thut port of the Gov- 

tranufemd subject 
:!ppi. would be taken after 
, n ,t hut Minister* i the decision on • 
taken after nm liar discussion by the Cover - 




In kit Mimtl 


(<> Mali 

The Minister* would no, hoki office., the w.H ofthe lcg,Uture 
, , . _ui.irtm.nt*. Their salary while they were m 

hut at the win of their £ pleasure of the legu,- 

office vmU be wcurM lo \h*m ind noi ot v , fnrm 

Utive council They, together with the Governor, would forr- 
administration for the transferred *ubjec,i 
CtTttnot aboukl from the first be bound 
Minister*, because he will hinivlf 
tralion. But it la also 
refuse assent at discretion to all his 
U t.thcr that the Ministers should 
trained *dvic* upon fcdmuu«tra 
be •willing t< ‘ * " 


iM not intended tl 
^cept the decision of his 
•sponsible for the adminn- 
■ndod tha, he should be m a position to 
Ministers proposals. The intention 
avail themselves of the Governor’s 
question*, while he on his port would 
„ -urn.* w their wishes to the furthest possible extent, in case# 
Where he realises they have the support of popular opinion 

<d) Aiii*™* mrmtrr, mthout portfolio, ood other appoint,. 
Jhere the Governor tonmej J- - ^STni^ftoto 
amongtu oS a. members without portfoho. for the purpo^ of con- 
•ultation and advice. It is propose that he should be allowed to doth* 
Also where the pressure of work is heavy it may be desirable to .pp^mt 
some members of the legislative couned to pos.tK.na analogous to that of 
parfiamentary Under Secretary m Great Britain, or J 1 . 

assisting member, of the Executive in their departmental duties and of 
representing them in the legislative council. 

PsovrcctAL Legislatures. 

(a) Camporilioa. 

In each province. It is proposed to establish an enlarged Legis- 
ative Council, differing in site and composition from province to province,. 
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ft substantial elected majority elected by direct erection on a bn* 
franchise, with such communal and special representation as may 1 
necessary. The breadth of the franchise is all-important : it is the fooad. 
tion npon which the edifice of self-government must be raised. The ex* 
composition of the Council in each province wfli be determined by th 
Secretary of State in Council on the recommendation of the Govcrnmen 
of India, as a result of an investigation into subjects connected with thi 
franchise, the constituencies and the nominated element. It is propose;; 
that this investigation should be undertaken by a Committee conastins 
of a Chairman chosen from outside India, two experienced officials and 
two Indians of high standing and repute. The Committee would visit 
each province in turn in order to investigate local conditions, and in each 
province one civilian officer and one Indian appointed by the provinriaJ 
Government would join and assist it with their local knowledge. 

(b) Communal decloratec. 

It is proposed that the communal electorates though constituting 
an obstacle to the realisation of responsible government, should be 
retained for the Ifahammadan community. Cbmmunal electorates are 
to be extended to the Sikhs, now everywhere in a minority and virtually 
unrepresented. For the representation of other minorities, nomination 
is proposed. 

(e) Official members. 

The exact number of official members wiU be for the Committee 
mentioned above, to consider. Members of the Executive Council should 
be ex-offfao members ol the Legislative Council, and there should be 
enough official members to provide the Government with first-hand 
knowledge of the matters likely to be discussed both in Council 
and in Committee. It is suggested that a convention might be established 
that official members should refrain from voting upon transferred 
subjects 

(dj Standing Committees. 

It is proposed that to each department or group of department! 
whether under a Minister or under a member of the Executive Council 
there should be attached a Standing Commit lee elected by the legisUOtn 
Council from among their own members. The function* of the member* 
of the Standing Committee would be advisory s they should sec, discuss, 
and record their opinion upon, all questions of policy, »fl new scheme* 
involving expenditure above a fixed limit, and all annual reports upon 
the working of the departments. The member or Minuter in charge o 
the departments concerned should preside. 

(e) Effect e>f resolution*. 

It is not proposed that resolutions, whether on reserved or t/an*- 
ferred subjects, should be binding t but the Council will Influence 
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conduct of oU reserved subjects and effectively control the pohcj in all 
transferred subjects. It a member of the Legislative Council wishes 
Government to be constrained to act in a certain way, it will often be open 
to him to bring in a Bill to effect his purpose : and when Ministers become, 
*s it is intended that they should, accountable to the Legislative Council, 
the Council will have full means of controlling their administration by 
refusing their supplies or by carrying votes of censure. Subject to the 
sanction ot the Governor, the Council will have the power of modifying 
the rules of business : all members will have the right of asking supple- 
meatary questions. 

Division or the functions of Government 

It being assumed that the entire 6eld of provincial administration 
is marked off from that of the Government of India, it is suggested that 
in each province certain definite subjects should be transferred for the 
purpose of administration by Ministers, dll subjects not so transferred 
would remain in the hands of the Governor in Council The hat of traira. 
ferred subjects would vary from province to province, and would naturally 
be susceptible to modification at subsequent stages. It is suggested that 
the work of division be done by a Committee similar in composition to 
the one described above, with which it would work m close co operation, 
since the extent to which responsibility can be transferred is related 
lo the nature and extent of the provincial electorates Having first 
marked off the field of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to determine which of the provincial subjects could 
be transferred. Their guiding principles should be to include in the 
transferred list those departments which afford moat opportunity for 
local knowledge and social service, those in which Indians have shown 
themselves to be keenly interested, those which stand in most need of 
development. Such Is the process of division. Tbs Department* nator. 
Mly lending themselves to cfasa'hcation as transferred subjects are taxa- 
tion for provincial purposes, local self government . education : public 
works* agriculture: excise : and local industries. 

Is eases where it is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
a subject falls the matter should be considered by the entire Government 
but the final decision should he definitely with the Governor. 

In cases of matters made over to non-ofifirta) control, there should 
In emergency te the possibility of re-entry either to the official executive 
government of the p tov'mee or to the Government of India. 

AmRsurrvE power of Legislation. 

Assuming that the Legislative Councils have been reconstituted 
with elective majorities, and that fho reserved and transferred subject* 
have been duly demarcated, we bare now to rounder how the executive 
government is to secure the passage of such legislation as it eonislen 
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nrrt*f-\rj fur ferrying rm lu bn.inr»w. Th* King* Government m nrf 
f rom# f o }** fall nrrrl k* tfcn. For <he purpose of enftfcfog 
»Ji»* rfurSiw-Jjl Government tn tarry ItgfUt'um on reserved subject* it m 
W , w, l f/i*t the Kfv! ot the fiOTcrefiwiit ihould hw pmtr to certify 
th*t • parfu-tiln Ififl i-i " essential to (h« discharge of hi* responsibility 
for the pram or tranqmftily of the pro race or nf any part thereof, or for 
the discharge of fiu rrejinnsihility for the reserved subjects.” Such a 
certificate would not bo given without strong reason end the CtrancO 
inl^ht by a majority rule request the Governor to refer to the Govern- 
ment of India, whore deriiiion would be final, the question whether the 
llill dealt with a reserved subject. If no refer eti re vu made, or if the 
Government of India decided that the Hill was properly cert i Seated, 
the Hill would then be automat icalty referml to a Grand Committee ot 
■he Iepilitnc CouneiL 

The Grand Committee in ciery Conned would eomprise 40 to 50 
|>cr rent, of its rtrenglh and would bo rb<wn for each BUI, partly by ballot 
and portly by nomination. The Governor would hove power to nominate 
a hire majority, exclusive ot hini*cU, And of the meiaberj so nominate d. 
not more than two-thirds ebon hi ho officials. The elected mem tors would 
lie chvfed od hoc by the elected members of Council The BiS would be 
debated in Grand Committee, and if passed by that body, wool} be 
reported to the whole Gounod, which might discuss, but eotdd not reject 
or amend it except on the motion of a member of the Executive Council 
Tim Governor would appoint a tune-limit within which a Bdl might be 
debated, and after the expiry of the time-limit the Bilf would pass auto- 
matically. If the Bill were not passed by the Grand Committee it wuuH 
drop. 

Iftxcp Lftotsi^Tioy. 

Should a Bill on a transferred subject trespass on the reserved 
field of legislation, it should be open to a member of the Executive 
Council to challenge the whole Bill or any clause of it on its first intro- 
duction, or any amendment as soon as such amendment is moved, on 
the ground of infringement of the reserved sphere. The Bill, clause, or 
amendment would be then referred to the Governor, who might allow 
it tn proceed or certify it, in accordance with the procedure described 
above. 

Bowes or Dissolution. 

The Governor of a Province should have power to dissolve the 
Legislative Council. 

Asskst vo Legislation. 

The assent of the Governor, the Governor-General, and the 
through the Secretary of State, wiH remain necessity for all pro vino 
legislation, whether certified ot not. 
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Budget Procbdcbe. 

It U suggested that budget procedure bo as foUowa . T ^ e P™' 

uncial budget should bo framed by the eTecut.regovemment^awhoi e 
The first charge upon the provmmal revenues will be ho contnbutmn to 
the Government oflnd.a. Nest mil come the 

subjects. So far as the transferred subjects are iconccrned, avll j lb le 

of supply will be decided by the Ministers , an e u ^ 

is insufficient for their needs, the question of add" 1 taxat «n W'U be 
decided by the Governor and the Minsters. The budget wd 
hid before the Council, which u ill discuss it an vo e V TB . , h Council 
budget would be altered in accordance vnth the resolutions 
except in the following case. If the Conned reject or moddy ballot 
tnent of res-rvsd subjects, it would be m the t upon t i le 

its necessity, In the terras mentioned above an dischinre 

retention of the allotment which he declares essential for the discharge 
of his own responsibilities. 


A great safeguard to the worVmg of the -ystcm .s the propo«d 
that a periodic Commission sh aU revu » S. mU decid, 
raent on one hand and the legislative comic .. m a u , 

their course of action in the knowiedge that then condurt -dl m dm 
course come under review by a Commission Before th« Commi^mn 
there will be an opportunity of arguing, on the one a . Covernor in 
subjects have been extravagantly a f ^Le^laUvo Oounci. 

Council has unnecessarily disregarded the wi*l . " rvnineil with 

or on the other hand, that the att.t ude of thc ^t^ 

**gard to expenditure upon re^rved subjects n 

an to make it unsafe to transfer further powers. ( w, n cil*. 

It is suggested that ten year, after the t™*!^** rfftS 

a Common should be ^nprove 

of complete responsible government in any p Uom Part,*, 

lommission should be au tentative . ^auk/be submitted 

ment itself; and the names of the comma o functions of 

by the Secretary of State to both Houses for approval The f metmns i of 
the Commission will, indeed, bo of the utmost im f T r,1 ; nCt : 
a revival of the process by which the affa.rsof “ b ^ t ^" 

periodical examination by investigating bodies app°mt«l w* «* 
approval of Parliament. It is proposed that the further 
tuiiswl 1X1 untrv shall b* investigated at interval* 


approval of Parliament. It l fl proposed that 10 , in#— «1« 

tutinna! development In the country shall bo investigated at interv 

° uVco^Lon should also consider the , progress made . » *' 

tmg Indians to the higher ranks of the Public Scmreithe adjustment of 
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the financial burden between the provinces : the development of educa- 
tion s the working of local eelf-government : the constitution of elec- 
torates : the working of the franchise : and similar matters. 


DeVEIAIFMEXT IS THE PROVINCES. 

The proposal is that as the popular element of the government 
acquires strength and experience, subjects will be taken from the reserved 
list and placed upon the transferred list, until at length the reserved 
subjects disappear and the goal of complete responsibility is attained. It 
is suggested that after five years from the first meeting of the new Councils, 
the Government of India should hear applications from the provincial 
Governments or the provincial council for the modification of the reserved 
and transferred lists of the province : and that after hearing tihe evidence 
they should recommend to the Secretary of State such changes os may 
seem desirable. 

It is desirable also to complete the responsibility of Ministers for 
the transferred subjects. It shoufd be open for the Government of India 
when hearing snch applications, to direct that the Ministers’ salaries, in- 
stead of being secured to them for their period of office should be specifi- 
cally voted year by year by the legislative council ; and it should be open 
to the legislative conned to demand a resolution that Ministers' salaries 
should be so voted. This wotdd result in the Ministers becoming Jliimtcr* 
in the Parliamentary sense, dependent upon a majority in the legislature. 


C. — Government of India. 

General 

The general idea of the proposals is to create an enlarged legisla- 
tive assembly with on elected majority : to reserve to the decision of a 
new Council of State, in which Government will havo a bare majority, 
only those measures which it must retain jxmer to carry in discharge of 
its continued responsibility for the good government of the bmdi to 
restrict the official Hoc to the smallest dimension* compatible with th" 
same principle s to institute a Privy Council : and to admit a second 
Indian Member into the innermost counsels of the Indian Cownmeof. 


jiftpontibtlity. 

Finding the development of responsible government in 
vinees, the Government of India must remain retpotmlh oniy to parlia- 
ment, and taring that responsibility, mast retain Indisputable power m 
matters which it judges to be «v*entiaJ to the fulfilment of It* obligation# 
for the maintenance of peace, order and good government. 
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(<0 Otnrrt it 

It „ that the exiduigahatutory nririMi. 

(6) Wow •<* ttr /"*•« *■»*■ 

It it recommended that another Indian member be eppomted « 


(n) GtnfraL 

It U propel that the strength of the L . P f raisS 

known henceforth M the m^Xr/ Two tods of this total 

to • total strength of .tout J ^ to noroinft tcd by the Gov- 
»honU bo returned by election , °n<Mh ^ (birf * 6houll l be 

rrnor Cenoral and of this third not h. mtOT0S tg such as European 
non-ofGcials representing minorities or * formal duration of 

nd Indian commerce, and the largo lindlords. the norm 
an Assembly to be three \ear». 

(t>) Electorates a«4 co»»tit««ncia 

_ , , , for the Indian legislative Assembly 

*3X££X* Ihe T StrThe^^i^' 

gat ion of electorates anti constituencies i I 

to be regarded 

The power * him to adjust 

as a reserve in the hands of the uovernoi ■ r >.„„ Nominations 

inequalities and supplement “<■*«”>" , , lon3 are known and should 
should not bo male until the results of the elections 
be made after informal consultation with the Heads of Provinces. 

(d) A’omiiiafioi* W official member. 

The maximum number of nominated g^jetherho requires 
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Secretaries in England- The President of Ibe Legid i tivo cW’niMr *V«U 
be nominated by the Governor General 

Amnunvi Fqiver or Lm«L.vrni\. 

(fff Tit Cohun! of Stott 

During the transitional penod, the capacity of the Government of 
India to obtain its util ui essential mat ten nece»-an (or 1 lie pwsl p'Vcrii. 
ment of the Lind is to be secured by the creation of a second chamber 
known as the t ounctl of State- which shall take its part in ordinary legis- 
lative business and shall be the hnaJ Jrgi*kil]re an) honty m matters 
which tbe tioveniment regards as rwjitu) 31m objecl is to make »«rn t 
by both Ijodiee tbe norma) condition <>/ Jopolitiof} but to rstabMt the 
principle that in the case of h-ptsfation errlifteil by tbe Go lertior General 
as essential to the interests of pence, order and p«d piserniucfif, the will 
of the Owned of Mate should press d, 

(6) fom/ttsifielt of tht < ouenf of Slide. 

The Council of State is to be i omptweil uf Oft meitiN r» etc hint* 
of tbe tiOnmnf General who anyil lie Prcinijrii!, Sot mure than J-* 
mcmlcr* including the member* i>( the Km utnel'oDin l) s»uU 1* iiflitwU 
and four non Id be tion-ofTicii)* non! mated by the Gomnuf General. 
There would be 21 elected mender* returned by MOefdil mender* rf 
tte proitnrttl IrgfsJatire council*, each conned returning two mender* 

* ith the exception of fbirnia, the t e«f raf IVtit rrw ca ami <1 warn wH b 
wiraki return one mem ter each, The remaining 0 iM*l member* * rg 
to supplement the representation of the Sfuhsnttiiadtn* and the Inwhsl 
rli*w* and to i<ruvtde for the rrpr«*wntatn*M « f if e Chainfs r* cf fWt 
merce. The Council of Mole i» to jssmmsw senatorial .hsrsefrr and the 
tptahft at ion* of candidates for elrrtwi *houkl be so fra met b to » nr* 
men cl the statue »nd f*aiit*<n worthy of the dignity uf a r*> rising el am 
ts-r Pise jtsir* woutit t*i th* norma) durst » nils Cmmcil ■ f he*'* 


la) fiarsMMWsal M* 

Orti-nartly a liov*ft.m*nt *i uld bs wtiodmsl Into th» let 1 " 
UtHe Aasrmtly and after U-wj iirrad lhrou/h |j* «n»i*l *<»4e* Get* 
•oeM go to tl» ( uuncil of Mat* If tbn* amend#*! Hi a »*» »h»h * h * 
JUwmU. u BO* wi“.ri{ here] t rt won 1 1 U M>tT"l t<» * )■'*»* "*+* 
id Ui>> Lunar* fcy decK» u tn file w.nil I* rbs-kM f*'*l d U<* 

****-!»*«!* be Iha tass wJ of Mat* »«* hi «>* •* •#»* 

«***«! to tie perpi~* f t wbxfc »U t.il **#* 

J + „j tjuvrntr tot -owned * aiif t*n i) 1 belli bi U «*•**■' tA* 

M>e e.tarew cf |«ae<r. ttoir* or r'<* Ti* 
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a. l»~ -o r«.. » ” 

would they he open to region by a |«nt session. 

(6) Pnmte members' Bills 

A private Member’s Bill wouhl M» the usual stages 

the two bouses the mover sat ’ and t J, f led through that In the 
would be taV.cn to the other ^-ber ^cmned^ |o a ]olllt 

case of a difference of opinion, the B B „t if the Governor 

session, by which its final fate would be dctermmea. o 
General m Council were prepared to give a cer ^ order, and good 

stated that the form of the Bill was P r *l 11 " . . f, 0U ncil of State and 

government, the Bill would go, or go ac > 
only become law in the form there finally give 

The general principles of the tegt » J£ n thc will of the non- 
that, m the case of all save certific f,„„,k er should prevail, while 

official members of both chambers taken tog Bhou ld be the 

in the case of certificated legislation, the found ot 
final authority. 

, , Viaallouvact, elc. 

(d) Power of Dissolution and t time w dlsso lve 

TKe Governor General should ha\e P<W* * or^both bodice The 
the Legislative Assembly, the Council o , retain their exist- 

Governor General and the Secretary of o * to all Acts of the Indian 
ing powers of assent, reservation and disallow 
legislature. 

ig\ Fiscal legislation. 

,v. procedure recommended m 

Fiscal legislation will be subject to introduc'd into the 

respect of Government Bills. The budget p^Jution* upon budget 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vo e i m the Assembly or 

matters snd upon sll other questions wbetner . harac te r. 

in the Council of State wfll continue to be advisory in 

(/) Siamlmg Committees. 

... fr(ira the Assembly and from 
Standing Committees, drawn jointly under tho circum- 

the Council of State, should play, w J ar . 1 of the Standing Com* 
stances, a similar part to that suggested m in 
tmtteeg in the provincial legislatures 

Any member ol either House ndgM b* > ** , n uitU 
•unitary questions. The Governor General shouio nvv 
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Obgasuatiok of the Ison Office. 

. u forthwith to reconsider the 

A Committee should be *PP°“* ^ to proT1 dmg for the material 

organisation of the India Office, *ith an d for the more 

Alteration o! functions involved by P 

rapid discharge of its business. 


Secbetary of State honje 

The Secretary of State's salary (n ^ ble any bie questions of 

revenues and voted annually. House of Commons in < om 

Indian administration to be discussed by the 
mittee of Supply. 

Select Committee 

' . , . tlc , 5 n, and discussion o q 

In order to provide for informed House of (. ominous 

lions connected with India, it is propo on Indian affaire It 

should be asked to appoint a Select <- oro ^ ^ (hf . Hollae before 

would inform itself upon Indian questions. I o( ^t^rogations 

the annual debate on the Indian , h e members of the 

of the Secretary of State and requisitions ^ j n ,|inn affairs and to 
Committee Mould keep themselves inform ^ 
them Indian Bills might bo referred up°» 


r— The Ihdiav mates 
Gram)! 

In view of the fact that the 
in British India m 

it is necessary 1o assure ine • ■ . laoe , 

no ronstitutional changes which may 
dignities and privileges secured to them ^ 

»cnU, or by established praeliee. 
be placed In direct communicate 
aid to good understanding and ll 


Further 


impair the right*. 

anti engage, 
ant Mate* »h<>oM 
k»rertimen« as an 


(«) f» B ’"*’ ,nto 

ll is recommended that a (kuincil of ones 

***** m * pn-munmt cotunjlutiv* ?* ^ 


■nil* apjvoved I»V , ' ,f 


eU sl.ootl tv l*r*s»i»v>t. 


The opinion of such w* 1 * "Y^rihVsi at« 

ASerimg the Males generally or Brttisli 1 
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APPENDIX III. 

The Indian Industrial Commission. 


Its Report Summarised. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, which ha3 been ^ 
he last two years under the Chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland, K-C 
i&s been issued. Before summarising the Report it is importan 
rote that the constructive proposals depend on the acceptance o 
principles : — (I) that in future Government must play an active P"\ 
the industrial development of the country, with the aim of n»™8 
more self-contained in respect of men and material, and <4 *» 
impossible for Government to undertake that part, uniess prorMeu 
adequate administrative equipment and forearmed with reliable * 
and technical advice. , 

With these principles in mind, it will lie convenient first to s 
the administrative machinery which the Comm.^ion P rop ^ Lni , frsli ve 
to examine the work which it is intended o do. c f 

proposals Include the creation of Imperial and Provmeiald part 
Industries and of an Imperial Industrial Set™ 
merit would be in charge of a member of ‘ho \ iceroy s Exeeud 
assisted by a Board of three members entitled the “JJ eD ltm \ th« 
Board, and be responsible for the industrial policy of Government ^ 
inauguration and carrying out of a uniform programme of ^ 

velopraent throughout the country. The • ct J“ 1 . Iy0C al Got- 
would be almost entirely decentralized ami wouU 

fmmenti The performance of these d.it km wouU primarily 

ment of a large staff of officers whose 

depend upon a knowledge of mechanical engineering. ^ j (joy 
of an Imperial Industrial Service is suggested in order ^ Vl fr 
emment against the dangers and difficulties o c j en(t inerri»S 

service would consist mainly of mechanic* >"P" ,„ u | ( . r die 

technologists, the majority of whom w°°U and of the 
Governments Tlie headquarter* of the Depart" 

should be with the Government of India. ^ hy Dire tor- of 

' The provincial departments would be a- wb „ would 

Industries, assisted by specialists and techmca c, 0 trmrne nl - 

K ■ Ji Director would thn.be .to If.sw"« 

• the help Of competent engineers ami »c 

( 203 ) 
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h*w by . .1 

officials ; and he should hold the post of » SemUij to 
Kcure expeditious sod effective despatch of wh tlt „ b to 

It now remains to consider the troth of 

cany out and the conditions of India v ic industrial affair* of 

set L intervention on .ho part of (h«»» mdua- 
the country. The first chapters of the **>**£ , h(W h „w 
trial country, her present position and b er V£ , bulv of ,he 

little the march of modern industry has ■««*«' Bcnc nl tur e winning a 
Indian population, which remains engro-seo h cultivation 

We subsistence from the sod by cfflct* of «vr,,o 

hath changes as have been wrought in rura ^ centres the progress 

nne rather than of industrial evolution, la ^ n0[nbpt of these are 

of western industrial methods is disce • , ( under which 

deenbed in order to present a picture of the ^^Thortage ^ t(v 
industries are carried on, attention being ea o j >n mdipcnou*- 

the general inefficiency of Indian » D ' tbc tjeUel . exploitation of 

supervising agency. Proposals are m mdn «tnal deficiencies of 

the forests and fisheries. In discussing . . 0 j olir industrial 

India, the Report shows how "nequal tbe de rather lhan 

system has been. Money has been I taken up which appeared 

hulustries, and only those Industrie* ha )no rnu (\ refisnre 

h> of! *afe and easy profits. Previous o frotercil h\ the 

placed on imports from overs^**^ Upland India product* 

f5ovmment practice of purchasing *™ rc * wwjireinent» of a modern 
*U the taw materials nece** T > folf 111 ^ of awl 

eomnninity ; Vut Ls unable to manufacture^ ^ ^ meaner, her 

tutorial* ewcntial alike in time* of P raK ' f ‘ r n * ,mnot1e<l machinor\ 
treat textile indu.tr.es are dependent ||t , ^ were hwU It i- 

and would have to shut down if comm establishment in India «>l 

rdal, therefore, for Government to ensure vfl danger m eirnt »>f 

*ho« industries whose absence evposcs "* F V Jrol ^hod* o( am 

*•»- Ue Report advocate* the mtroduits.n Grcwter rfT.ciencx 

«hum,*nd in particular of laUmM*?"* "’ r (b# m „Vrt wmiVt follow, 
h cultivation and in preparing produce in.lu.trie*. and the 

**» "" * artefully employed wM »* ^ ((f JMelillKt , wuuU 

•wahlishment of ahnps for the manulac Af1fT examining the 

‘"Wi «o the growth of a huge e"P ,, "' n '£' ihr coal r.f India I- 

£pS »f* PX-ldy a'lITthe 

»sUj iml is accord ui ply limited- M* „ YtTr attack on our usd* 
•“nraal industries already started m voile* mr ve\ 

"I'M*" Of oolong coal. ' Thu Comm***™—** 1 r.j-Jl'. 

? e«»J pkm in India. H* oil fieUa of. Ij»™ '* » - £ 

*»•"! and no othev, of «,ual value h.rr tss-n jvov.L » «* P 
X*. Intermittent for Industrial «*e. Attmtsm .feouU »* 
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economical methods of using -wood fuel, and new materials for indu 
alcohol should he investigated. The harnessing of water power up; 
however, to afford a more reliable source of energy, especially with a 
to the development of thermo-electric industries ; and Governmei 
urgently enjoined to undertake a hydrographic survey in order to d 
mine the places which offer possibilities for the establishment of hr 
electric installations. 


The next chapters deal with “ The Indian in Industries.” They 
cuss measures designed to improve the efficiency of the Indian arti 
and to encourage the educated Indian to take part in industrial eni 
prise. It is shown that the relative lowness of wages paid to Ind 
labour is counter-balanced by the comparative inefficiency of the mi; 
dual Indian workman. The Commission assigns three causes for t 
inefficiency, irz,, the absence of education, the prevailing low standard 
comfort and the effects of preventive disease. The Commission expire 
itself in favour of universal primary education, but considers that it woo 
he unfair and unjust to impose upon employers this duty, which devoir 
rather upon the State and local authorities. But education of a technic 
kind is also required, and the method of instruction to be followed w 
vary for workers m organised and for workers in cottage industries, ft 
latter of whom, it may be remarked, considerably exceed the former i 
numbers. 1'or cottage industries the Commission proposes an effich* 
system of education in industrial schools administered by head roasfn 
with practical knowledge of the industries taught, and controlled by th 
Departments of Industries. The extension of marketing facilities Bins 
go hand in hand with the teaching of improved processes. In the case 01 
organised industries mechanical engineering is taken as a typical instance, 
and the proposals include tbo establishment of a system of organised 
apprenticeship for * period of lour or five years, with practical training 
in the workshops and theoretical instruction m attached teaching tn ' 
stitutions. 


The Commission places better housing in the forofront of its recom- 
mendations to raise the standard of comfort of the Indian artisan. Subject 
to certain safeguards. Government should use its powers under the lan< 
Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial dwellings, and land » 
acquired should be leased to employers on easy terms. Special remerlx* 
are proposed in the caso of Bombay, where the probteins of congests'" 
arc unique. General measures of welfare work among factory wnj«ln»** 
are *f&o stipgefi<eii. and special attention Bhouhl bo paid to tho 
meat of public health. The elimination of such di-ease* as hooVvom, 
and malaria, which are prevalent almost everywhere in India, would **1 
-notunaasly to th* productive rapacity of the Indian labourer- 

-TV, R rn«ai aversion from indortrill pursuits of tbs sdneated I"**'"’ 

U ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by an " n f W , ’ , 
^vstent of education. A comjiteia revolution in th« exiitmst met v 



Vseful and 


committee is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which G°' nin 
i>M and some of the functions which that mac me , ot ) lcl . 
lorm have already been described ; but there ere man.^ 

*hich the development of industries can be a 
bp-to-date information on commercial and industrial mai - 
*•* tor Government and for private merchants and md .« ^ |t 

scheme is propounded for collecting such inform oJ | i nM . 

Readable to the public through offers 0 * h ^^ been conducted .» 
The purclia*© of Government siores m tlie P t . n2 for orders 

"* ‘ -y M to handicap Indian manufacturer m 

lh 4 .‘ft.” Urd industr ‘ M development in Indi of , hl , , n ,i 

tho Department of Industries should bo ^ * f the | nf j ia 

S «*"*"* *» be placed with ^ 

®®ice until the manufacturing capabilities of In 
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Mhaostetl A chapter fa concerned with the law of land acquisition and 
enunciate* principles in accordance with which Government might com- 
pulsorily acquire site* for wdustnal undertakings ; in another, the various 
methods by which Go r cm merit might render direct technical aid to in- 
dustries are explained. The Commission considers that ordinarily 
Government itself should undertake rnanafacturing operations only for 
tho production of lethal munitions. The administration of the Boiler 
Acts, the Mining Rule? and the Electricity Act, the employment of jsil 
labour, the prevention of adulteration, patents and tho registration of 
business names, of trade marks and of partnerships, are matters which 
aro specifically dealt with- In the opinion of the Commission the com- 
pulsory registration of partnerships is practicable, and the question should 
be examined by Government with a view to legislation. 

Industrial co-operation is discussed with reference to small and cottage 
industries ; and the vexed question of the effects of raffway rates on 
industries is considered. The Commission thinks that reduced rates to- 
and from ports have been prejudicial to industrial development and that 
the position requires careful examination with a mew to tbe removal of 
existing anomalies. In particular it should be possible to increase the 
rates on raw produce for export and on imports other than machinery 
and stores for industrial use. Tbe addition of a commercial member to 
the It ad way Board and the better representation of commercial and 
industrial interests at tbe Railway Conference would help to secure a 
more equable system of rating. Tho improvement of waterways and the 
formation of a Waterways Trust at Calcutta are also proposed. 

The Commission lays emphasis on the disorganiiation of Indian capital 
and its shyness in coming forward for industrial development. There » 
no lack of money in tho country, yet the industrialist cannot obtain (he 
use of it except on terms so exorbitant as to devour a large part of his 
profits. Thera is a crying necessity for the extension of banking facilities 
in the mofossik The Commission is disposed to favour the establishment 
of an industrial bank or banks ; but it considers that the appointment of 
an expert committee is necessary to deal with this subject and asks Gov- 
ernment to take action at «n early date. As an * interim ’ measure, » 
scheme is propounded for tbe provision of current finance to middle***** 
industrialists, by which the banks would open raab credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on the guarani** 
of Government. Various other methods of financial assistance by 
Government are suggested, in particular the provision of plant for 
and cottage industries on the hire-purchase system. 

To sum up. the Communion finds that India Li a country rich m r»w 
materials and in industrial possibilities, but poor in manufacturing 
pbshment. The deficiencies in her indartrial system are tuch as to render 
her liable to foreign penetration in time of ponce «ud to serious danger* 
in time of war- Her labour is inefficient, but for this reason c»p»t 0 
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necessity of securing the economy and 

«*S3^*scSB3»£ 
SSi'’”" -«ow»vS 


ta«u.rt— ‘hi..-" <*««,; *, 

■££»*« - - *»• srt* a * “Z. ™»* - tp * 

involve a caprtal „ r er.d lt .nT 0 of £l ^ o{ ^ ^ u 
institution*, and a tur^r «»*.*"* that thi* expend. 

!ct future developments. Th ^ o{ ft p e nod of 7 ye & ™- 
tore may be worked np to a 
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